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demeurés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sem- 
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révision, seraient prétes a la publication. 


A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a |’Histoire entre- 
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tions qu’ils pourront faire sur les articles paraissant dans chaque numéro. Ces com- 
mentaires pourront étre publiés dans les numéros ultérieurs, sur avis du Comité de 
Rédaction des CAHIERS, et selon la place disponible. Ainsi les CAHIERS consti- 
tueront une tribune libre od seront discutés les grands problémes historiques. 
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M. E. MASSON and V. M. MASSON 1 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL CULTURES OF CENTRAL ASIA OF THE 
AENEOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE * 


I. 


T the early stages of human development the natural and histori- 
A cal conditions of Central Asia were rather favourable for the 
development of aéneolithic and Bronze Age cultures. The conti- 
nental climate in the wooded foothill area was somewhat milder than it 
is now, especially in the 5th and 4th millenniums B.C. characterised by 
a more damp “atlantic” climate. The great deserts were not so dry as 
they became later, and in places there were green steppes offering good 
pastures and abundant game ; the vegetation of the sandy areas, not yet 
destroyed by nomads, arrested the sands ; arable land was plentiful. The 
foothills were overgrown with grasses and cereals, which higher gave 
place to alpine meadows. Mountain forests came down much lower than 
today. Central Asia may be considered one of the countries where culti- 
vated wheat, oats, millet, apple trees, the vine, melon and apricot were 
grown from local wild species. It can be assumed that some of the local 
wild animals were domesticated, including the Bactrian camel and ex- 
cellent race horses (arghamaks), bred from animals initially used as a 
draught force. Comparative scarcity of flint deposits on the territory of 
Central Asia together with the abundance of copper, including native 
copper, may have led to an early acquaintance with it, and later to min- 
ing metals used to prepare various bronze alloys. Native gold could be 
obtained here, though the finds of bronze axes with long curved shaft 
tubes of the 2nd millennium B.C. in ancient river deposits show that in 
the early days of metallurgy alluvial gold was also obtained. 
In the Neolithic and Bronze Age two different archaeological cul- 
tures emerged in Central Asia—the Northern and the Southern, though 
a strict demarcation line between them has not yet been established. The 


*Recommended by Prof. A. A. Zvorixine, Vice-President of the Jnternational 
Commission ; translated from the Russian by L. B. Senxova and T. T. RopronrrcHeva. 
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area along the Northern spurs of the Kopet Dagh with farmers and 
cattle breeders settlements belonged to the Southern group ; decorated 
ceramics was widespread in the area. These tribes were similar to the 
tribes of neighbouring Iran from the point of view of their economic 
and social development level. The material culture of the inhabitants 
of the Kopet Dagh foothill area has been called Anau culture since the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

General A. V. Komarov who was the first to investigate the cultures 
of Southern Turkmenia studied the Northern artificial hill-tepe near 
Anau settlement, 14 kilometres southeast of Ashkhabad. In 1886 the hill 
was dug to the base from East to West. On several levels A. V. Koma- 
rov discovered diverse objects and buried skeletons. Though not all of 
his findings were published, the Anau discovery, briefly mentioned in 
the press, attracted the attention of the Turkestan expedition organised 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. In 1904 R. Pompelly and 
the archaeologist H. Schmidt, who headed the expedition, undertook a 
stratigraphical study of the Northern and Southern hills near Anau. 
They established four successive cultures described as the Anau Cul- 
tures I, II, III and IV (the latter belongs to the Iron Age). 

Soviet archaeologists have achieved more comprehensive results in 
the course of their study of aéneolithic and Bronze Age finds on the ter- 
ritory of Turkmenia. Among the new investigations the Ak-Tepe exca- 
vations near Ashkhabad (1930-1931) merit special attention. They have 
shown that the Anau hills are the site of two small settlements, similar 
to scores of others existing at the time. Some of them were much larger 
than those of Anau, e.g. the settlement 5 kilometres southwest of Kaahk 
(Namazga-Tepe). A systematic study of these finds has been conducted 
since 1947 by the joint South Turkmenian archaeological expedition un- 
der Prof. M. E. Masson, and also by the Institute of History and Archaeo- 
logy founded in 1952 under the Turkmenian Academy of Sciences. Sub- 
stantial results were achieved in 1952 by a group of the South Turk- 
menian expedition under Prof. B. A. Kuftin, who established a detailed 
stratigraphy for the aéneolithic and Bronze Age periods and distin- 
guished six culture layers corresponding to the cultures which he named 
Namazga I-Namazga VI and for which he offered a division into per- 
iods. It has been established that the ruins of the settlement on the site 
of Namazga-Tepe make up a tepe of about 50 hectares in area, their 
culture layers up to 34 metres thick. The earliest culture layers are 
almost 12 metres lower than the present level, thus indicating that the 
water conditions in the foothill area of the Kopet Dagh were formerly 
totally different. Further investigations of various sites by the South 
Turkmenian expedition established a new archaeological stratigraphy 
for Southern Turkmenia from the Late Neolithic to the rise of the 
Achaemenid empire. 
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The Central Asian cultures of the Northern group dating from the 
same period have not yet been thoroughly examined. Local museums 
contain rich though unsystematised archaeological material, pointing to 
the local differences between the cultures of certain areas—Khoresm, 
Zeravshan valley, Ferghana, Semirechye (southeastern part of Kazakh- 
stan), etc. Investigations yielded a number of finds. These include rem- 
nants of settlements, sites, necropolises and petroglyphs. Special atten- 
tion merit the many years excavations of the Khoresm expedition under 
Prof. S. P. Tolstov, the study of finds from the southeastern part of 
Kazakhstan (expeditions led by Prof. A. N. Bernshtam), the discovery 
by Y. Gulyamov of a new Bronze Age culture in the lower reaches of 
the Zeravshan, the excavation of the settlement at Chusta (Ferghana) 
by V. I. Sprishevsky and the discovery of burials at Vuadil (Ferghana) 
by N. G. Gorbunova and B.S. Gamburg. 

The rise of the aéneolithic and Bronze Age cultures of Southern 
Turkmenia goes back to the Late Neolithic. Of the same age are the 
remnants of Jeitun settlement discovered by Soviet archaeologists on the 
edge of the Kara Kum desert, at Chakmakdash-beiik tepe (30 kilometres 
north of Ashkhabad), and Chopan-Tepe to the north of Bezmein. Jeitun 
settlement is situated on the top of a sandy mound at the outer edge 
of the ancient delta of a foothill stream. The character of the soil and 
vegetation of the neighbouring lowland testifies to early agriculture. 
The culture layers of Jeitun-Tepe have been partially dispersed but the 
remnants indicate that the settlement occupied an area of about 260 x 
170 m. The thickness of the culture layers varies from 1.5 to 2 metres. 
Preliminary excavations yielded ruins of clay buildings adjoining a 
little yard with a pisé eminence (sufa) in the centre. In the clay plaster 
of the floors grains of barley and presumably of wheat have been found. 
The culture layers contain the bones of the domestic sheep or goat, 
as well as of the saiga tatarica and gasella subgutturosa. Various flint 
implements have been found, knife blades (including numerous sickle 
blades), gauges, trapeziform blades. Of high quality is the flat-based 
pottery, made by hand and apparently burned in special furnaces. Part 
of the pottery is painted in brown or reddish-brown against a cream- 
coloured background of diverse shades. The design is of a primitive 
character. Along with parallel stripes, most popular is an ornament of 
wavy lines descending along the sides of the vessel ; unpainted cera- 
mics were covered with red engobe. Among the finds there is a terra- 
cotta head of a bull. 

The culture layers are much thicker in the Chopan-Tepe settlement 
whose pottery is quite similar to that from Jeitun. These layers are as 
thick as 6 metres, a sign of long habitation. The walls of buildings are 
made of clay clods. As in Jeitun, vessels were made of clay with vege- 
table admixtures and had brown painting against cream or rose-coloured 
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backgrounds (cylindrical vessels, wide cups, etc.). They are decorated 
with winding vertical lines, dot ornament and rows of arcs. At Chopan- 
Tepe flint blades, bone sickle blades, bone awls, querns and mortars 
occur. 

Jeitun and Chopan-Tepe settlements represent a new stage in the 
development of the early crop-raising culture of Southern Turkestan. 
They apparently preceded the culture of the lower layers of the north- 
ern Anau hill referred by H. Schmidt to the Anau I-a complex. The 
layers of the latter are characterised by crude ceramics decorated with 
a dark-brown design against a reddish-brown background. The pre- 
sence of vertical zigzag lines links it to Jeitun and Chopan-Tepe cera- 
mics. Triangles and stripes filled with a net-like design are a new de- 
corative element. The lower culture layers of the northern Anau hill 
were found to contain remnants of dwellings built of oblong raw bricks. 
Jeitun and Chopan-Tepe settlements, and the evidently similar Anau 
I-a layers where metal objects are lacking, constitute a peculiar late 
Neolithic culture of Southern Turkmenia which may be named Jeitun 
culture after its most typical site. 

The dating of the culture has not yet been established. Jeitun flints 
are analogous to those from the layers of Tepe Sialk I and II, but the 
character of ceramics indicates an earlier age as compared to the lowest 
layers of this Iranian site. Settlements of the Jeitun and Chopan-Tepe 
type should possibly be referred to the late 5th—early 4th millenniums 
B.C. 

The above-mentioned sites throw light on the historical development 
of the crop-and-stock raising tribes of Southern Turkmenia. The tribes 
of hunters and gatherers inhabiting the country in Late Neolithic times 
turned to agriculture and cattle breeding in the favourable natural con- 
ditions of the northern Kopet Dagh foothill area. The very location of 
Jeitun settlement shows that at an early stage marshy lands along the 
deltas of foothill streams were used for agriculture. Here agriculture 
depended on the reserve of winter moisture in the soil and on the fall 
of spring rains. Such was the economy which dominated the life of these 
rather short-lived settlements. Later on hoe farmers moved up the 
streams into the mountains, forming new settlements. Some of these 
remained on the same site for hundreds and thousands of years, and 
their ruins are extant in the form of numerous tepes with many-metre 
thick occupation layers. 

Problems dealing with the Late Neolithic farming culture on the 
territory of Southern Turkmenia have not yet been fully investigated. 
The lack of investigated sites of the same age in neighbouring Iran 
makes it difficult to judge whether this culture is entirely the product 
of the local tribes of hunters and gatherers adopting a sedentary mode 
of life or whether one should consider the possibility of migrations of 
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other agricultural tribes from the south and southwest. In any case, the 
adoption by the former inhabitants of present-day Southern Turkmenia 
of farming and cattle raising was undoubtedly connected with similar 
changes taking place at about the same period over the entire territory 
of the Middle East. 


II. 


The next stage is marked by the development of aéneolithic culture 
in Southern Turkmenia, when copper implements appeared and spread 
there. The culture of this time is characterised by the archaeological 
complexes of the Namazga I layers (according to H. Schmidt—Anau I-b) 
and Namazga II layers (according to R. Pumpelly and H. Schmidt, 
Anau II). (Cf. pp. 21 and 24). 

Remnants of local aéneolithic crop-and-stock raising settlements 
have been discovered by Soviet archaeologists from the Kizyl-Arvat 
area in the West up to the middle reaches of the Tedzhen in the East. 
These include Sarmancha-Tepe near Arman-Sagat, Ovadan-Tepe (16 
kilometres north of Ashkhabad), Togolok-Tepe in the lower reaches of 
the Alty-Yab stream, the tepe south of the Geoksyur railway station 
(18 kilometres east of Tedzhen), Yassy-Tepe (9.5 kilometres north of 
Kaahk). Ceramics of this period were found in the lower layers of 
Namazga-Tepe, Ilgynly-Tepe near Chaach, Kara-Tepe near Artyk, the 
tepe in Beurma settlement and on other sites. The investigations have 
thus shown that the northern plains reaching to the foothills of the Kopet 
Dagh were inhabited by man at the time of Namazga I culture. 

The excavations of recent years have revealed the nature of the 
ancient tillers’ dwellings. The many-room building at Yassy-Tepe be- 
longs to the Namazga I period ; 18 rooms were excavated, forming part 
of a big dwelling. The walls of the house were made of oblong raw 
bricks (45 X 20 X 10 cm), containing, besides clay, chopped barley and 
wheat straw. Its four-cornered rooms often were of an irregular form, 
with hearths in some of them. The lower part of the walls is occasionally 
faced with fragments of painted or undecorated ceramics. In one of the 
central premises remnants of wooden poles were found along the walls ; 
the walls had multi-coloured painting on all four layers of plaster ap- 
plied at different periods. The latest, upper layer was decorated with 
rows of horizontally stretching triangles resembling a Tekke pattern, 
“kyzlyar”. The original design on the earliest layer of plaster was dia- 
mond-shaped. It is the oldest sample of wall-painting from Central Asia. 
Besides painting, the wall was inlaid with white plaster. This dwelling 
was probably used for some cult purposes. The preliminary excavations 
conducted recently have proved the existence of buildings with wall- 
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painting on other sites of that time (Sarmancha-Tepe near Arman- 
Sagad, the northern Anau hill). 

One of the largest aéneolithic settlements is Kara-Tepe near Artyk, 
which, as established by the excavations of 1955, occupied an area of 
about 15 hectares already in the Namazga I period. In the northeastern 
part of the settlement the culture layers make up a high hill. The lower 
culture layers are nearly 3 metres lower than the present level, and the 
total thickness of this culture layer is 8 metres. 

In the layers corresponding to the Namazga I period imprints of 
corn and barley grains have been discovered. Bones of domestic animals 
(bulls, pigs, sheep) are abundant. It can be assumed that at this time 
the horse, too, was domesticated. 

These layers contain flint, wooden and bone tools (awls, burnishers, 
etc.), conic ceramic spindle whorls, funnel-shaped querns, beads of tur- 
quoise, carnelian and other precious stones. Copper objects, which prob- 
ably were of great value, are scarce (large gouges and pins with semi- 
oval heads). In the graves of the northern Anau burial mound lead orna- 
ments have been found. 

Namazga I pottery is handmade, often but slightly burned ; vegetable 
admixtures (specifically straw) were added to the clay. Flat or slightly 
concave-bottomed cups occur most frequently. Low open plates and 
saucers, as well as cylindrical and pot-like vessels with disk-shaped bot- 
toms, and big pithoi have also been found. The vessels were painted in 
different shades of dark brown against a red or greenish-white engobe 
background. The designs of Namazga I ceramics are more intricate as 
compared with local Late Neolithic ceramics. These are mostly rows of 
triangles and rhombs, an ornament of broad belts edged along one side 
with narrow lines or a chess-board ornament. Schematic depiction of 
animals (goats) resembling petroglyphic carvings occurs for the first 
time. Characteristic are clay female figures with pronounced steatopy- 
gia, occasionally decorated with a dark brown design, resembling the 
statuettes of the early Tripolye culture. The presence of these statuettes 
in the aéneolithic farming cultures is connected with the female goddess 
cult of fruitfulness. 

In the Namazga I layers burials of children (evidently of a ritual 
character) were discovered under the floor of the excavated building. 
The skeletons were found to lie on the side in a flexed attitude. Stone 
beads and other small ornaments were the only finds in these burials. 

The next period in the development of local aéneolithic cultures is 
represented by those of Namazga II and Anau II. The dwellings of this 
period are most fully studied on the site of Kara-Tepe at Artyk. Here 
were found ruins of a many-room house made of raw bricks (47 < 20 X 
10 cm). The larger part of the rooms excavated served for storing food. 
Set in the floor are round pithoi. Pisé compartments faced from within 
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with ceramic fragments are attached to the walls ; they probably served 
as cornbins. In the northeastern, elevated part of Kara-Tepe a build- 
ing has been discovered, apparently used for ritual purposes. In one of 
the rooms the floor with its small clay cubiform pedestals is covered 
with several black plaster layers, applied at different periods. In the 
respective layers of the northern Anau hill semi-spherical ovens have 
been found, resembling modern Turkmenian “tandyrs” for cake bak- 
ing. 

The culture layers of Namazga II—Anau II yield besides the bones 
of previously known domestic animals, also the bones of camels (evi- 
dently, recently domesticated), of hornless sheep of a new breed and of 
domestic dogs (the latter was domesticated by man much earlier, but 
its bones have not been found so far in the more ancient sites of South- 
ern Turkmenia). Copper objects—a leaf-shaped javelin-head (or knife), 
pins with a peculiar head, awls, punches, necklaces—are still rare. The 
commonest stone objects are flint blades, mortars, querns, sling stones, 
mace heads, beads of carnelian, Badakhshan lazulite, etc. Big flat pebbles 
are rather common ; these resemble massive weights, about half a metre 
long and over 30 cm. high, with an aperture made nearer to one of the 
edges. 

The ceramics of this culture is divided into two complexes, belong- 
ing to different periods. The earlier one (Namazga II-a), comprising un- 
decorated red (polished) and grey articles, is characterised also by nume- 
rous vessels with polychrome painting. In the later complex (Namazga 
II-b) monochrome designs are predominant. Moreover, there are cer- 
tain local distinctions in the polychrome ceramics of the earlier stage. 
Objects from the western regions (the northern Anau hill, Namazga- 
Tepe, Kara-Tepe near Artyk and other sites) are mostly thin-walled 
deep or flat bowls and goblet-shaped vessels with dark-brown and cla- 
ret-coloured designs against a cream or yellowish-orange background. 
Friezes along the edge of the vessels are formed of simple geometrical 
figures (arcs, triangles, segments, etc.). Red paint and cross-shaped 
figures as well as filling the contours by a net-like design are typical 
of the painted ceramics of the eastern regions (Yassy-Tepe near Dushak, 
Ilgynly-Tepe, Geoksyur, etc.). These two local distinctions point to 
the existence of two groups of kindred tribes in the Namazga II-a period. 
Vessels of previously occurring shape persist in the Namazga II-b layers. 
The design is painted in dark-brown against a rosy or greenish-white 
background. Triangles and rectangles filled with streaks are typical of 
the geometrical ornament. Jagged lines occur for the first time. Sche- 
matic representations of goats are also present. 

Numerous terra-cotta statuettes of the Mother Goddess were found 
in the Namazga II layers, representing, with rare exception, a sitting 
woman with a small waist and outstretched legs ; in some cases she has 
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abundant curls coming down on both sides of the head. Some of the 
statuettes are distinguished for their realistic sculptural forms. Children’s 
burials are found under the floors of the dwellings as before. 

The finds of Namazga I and II cultures prove that the aéneolithic 
farmers and cattle raisers inhabited the entire foothill area of Southern 
Turkmenia up to the middle course of the Tedzhen. The location of 
such large settlements as Namazga-Tepe and Kara-Tepe near Artyk in 
the middle reaches of rivers and streams testifies to a certain develop- 
ment of irrigation techniques, since barley and wheat crops in this area 
required artificial irrigation and, consequently, the construction of at 
least small foothill dams and canals (aryks). Agriculture was apparently 
based on the use of the hoe. Presumably at that time cattle began to be 
used as draught force, as indicated by the find at Ilgynly-Tepe (Namaz- 
ga II layers) of a small clay wheel that had belonged to a model of a 
vehicle—the earliest in Central Asia. Judging from archaeological data 
agricultural rites had already come into being at that time. 

The peculiarity of the aéneolithic culture of Southern Turkmenia is 
borne out by its decorated ceramics. While Namazga I ceramics are 
somewhat analogous to decorated vessels from the lower layers of Tepe 
Sialk (Sialk I), the original ceramics of Namazga II has no direct paral- 
lels with archaeological finds of the neighbouring territories. The sup- 
position that the South Turkmenian polychromy is linked with the poly- 
chrome ceramics of Amri culture in Southern Beluchistan, in the lower 
reaches of the Indus, so far have not been confirmed by concrete ex- 
amples. Nevertheless, comparing the two above-mentioned archaeologi- 
cal complexes of Namazga I and Namazga II with the respective com- 
plexes from the early sites of Iran and Mesopotamia, we may date the 
aéneolithic culture of Southern Turkmenia by the 4th millennium B.C. 

The aéneolithic culture of Southern Turkmenia developed, similarly 
to that of Northern Iran, in the valleys of small rivers. As a result of 
this development the progressive economic forms of the settled farmers 
and cattle breeders inhabiting the area near the Kopet Dagh were far 
more advanced than those in the other regions of Central Asia. In the 
Amu Darya delta there existed at that time the more primitive Kelte- 
minar culture of hunters and fishermen, still fully Neolithic. The exca- 
vations of the cave of Jebel in Southern Turkmenia (Krasnovodsk Dist- 
rict) and the Ghar-i-Kamarband cave (Northern Iran) show that the 
Caspian area was inhabited by Neolithic hunters and fishermen. Seve- 
ral finds along the Vaksh and Hissar lead us to suppose that primitive 
neolithic culture existed also in the valleys of Southern Tajikistan. For 
other regions of Central Asia we still possess no authentic finds of the 
4th millennium B.C. 
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III. 


Metal objects began to spread in Central Asia in the 3rd millen- 
nium B.C. A definite predominance of copper objects as compared to 
rarely occurring bronze articles usually containing arsenic and anti- 
mony (because of the remoteness of tin deposits) is characteristic of the 
cultures of Southern Turkmenia and Northern Iran. 

To the early Bronze Age belongs the Namazga III culture, disco- 
vered in the course of recent excavations by Soviet archaeologists. 
Layers containing remnants of this culture were not established dur- 
ing excavation of Anau hills by the American expedition and this ac- 
counts for a certain gap between the Anau II and Anau III cultures 
in the publications by the expedition’s members (Cf. p. 27). 

One of the largest settlements of the early Bronze Age in Southern 
Turkmenia was situated at Kara-Tepe near Artyk. Its upper layers 
are analogous to those of Namazga-Tepe III. Houses with many rooms 
made of big rectangular raw bricks (47 X 28 X 8 cm) were discovered 
on the site. Some of the rooms had hearths—large ceramic vessels with- 
out a base, set in the floor. Like other sites of the period, Kara-Tepe rep- 
resents a peculiar combination of a settlement and a necropolis. While 
in one part of the settlement there were dwellings, the other, neglected, 
part was a cemetery. In case the latter lost its function, new dwellings 
were built in its place. Hence layers containing remnants of dwellings 
alternate with those containing burials. Excavations of an early Bronze 
Age necropolis at Kara-Tepe have revealed a burial rite prevailing 
over a large territory. The dead were placed in pits in the Namazga II 
cultivated layer ; sometimes the graves were faced with raw brick. The 
skeletons were disposed in a flexed attitude on the right side, usually 
facing south-south-west. Nearly half of the burials contain utensils. At 
the head or at the foot one or two vessels were usually placed, painted 
or grey. On the neck and close to the hands necklaces are found, mostly 
made of alabaster beads of diverse shape. One of the burials contained 
a heap of small stone and paste amulets and a primitive sculpture of a 
bird. Occasionally one comes across small copper and bone objects. In 
the early Bronze Age the Namazga III settlement occupied a consider- 
ably larger area than the aéneolithic settlement that had existed on the 
site. 

Among the copper articles from the Namazga III layers are awls, 
punches, javelin heads, little sticks with a spade-like extension on one 
side, a small rhomb-section sword with a curved handle. The most wide- 
spread objects were door sockets, mortars, querns, triangular arrow- 
heads resembling those from aéneolithic Transcaucasia, and, finally, 
big weight-like pebbles with an aperture. 
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Both the ceramics of Namazga III and aéneolithic earthenware 
were handmade and contained a chopped vegetative admixture. The 
form of the utensils was diverse—plates, basins, deep bowls, biconical 
vessels and vessels with broad spouts. They were painted in dark brown, 
occasionally black, against a greenish-white or, sometimes, red back- 
ground. A geometrical ornament, in the tradition of the aéneolithic 
ceramic ornaments, covers the upper part of the vessels, forming a mot- 
ley carpetlike design. There are new decorative elements : a stepped 
pyramid, a circle—occasionally with radiating rays—which may have 
symbolised the sun, and numerous representations of birds and animals. 
Although the representations of animals are usually highly conventional, 
it is possible to distinguish goats, snow leopards, cheetas and also cows 
depicted together with strutting birds. This latter drawing is quite simi- 
lar to the motives of Susa and Mussian ceramics. 

The Namazga III layers contain also many undecorated utensils, i.e., 
grey vessels frequently polished and decorated with a carved ornament. 
Statuettes of women in a sitting position gradually become more crude 
and schematic; similar statuettes of men begin to appear. Animal 
figures are mostly those of goats and sheep ; there are also representa- 
tions of bulls, usually painted. 

As has been stated above, in the early Bronze Age the area of the 
settlement on the site of Namazga-Tepe increased considerably. Its rapid 
expansion is evidence of the further development of economy and pro- 
ductive forces. Flint tools and weapons were superseded by metallic. 
Terra-cotta wheels belonging to models of carts are encountered more 
frequently, showing that draught animals were more widely employed. 
The possibility of the use of the primitive plough is quite tenable. No 
doubt the development of agriculture and diverse handicrafts enabled 
the tribes to live in large settlements like Namazga-Tepe, which probably 
comprised several communities. 

Several characteristic elements of ceramics designs of Namazga III 
(goats, birds, snow leopards, cheetas, as well as certain geometrical 
shapes) repeat in a way similar motifs of Central Iranian ceramics (Sialk 
III, 4-7 ; Hissar I C, Hissar II A), but are far more schematic. South 
Turkmenian ceramics is undoubtedly connected also with that of North- 
ern Beluchistan (Quetta culture). 

All this points to some as yet vague processes of interaction indicat- 
ing some link between the bearers of early Bronze Age culture, settling 
around the Plateau of Iran. However, there is a difference between these 
cultures. Southern Turkmenia lacks a form of ceramic utensils charac- 
teristic of Sialk and Hissar—vases on high stems. The main form of 
painted ceramics among the tribes inhabiting the territory of present- 
day Southern Turkmenia is a deep bowl, found both in the aéneolithic 
period and early in the Bronze Age. While the ceramics of the Sialk 
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and Hissar layers was already made with the help of the potter’s wheel, 
the vessels of Namazga III are all handmade. Hence we can speak of 
a certain originality of local Namazga (Anau) group of cultures. 


IV. 


The specific nature of the local culture—the archaeological com- 
plexes of Namazga IV and V (according to R. Pumpelly and H. Schmidt, 
these correspond to the lower and middle layers of Anau III culture) 
is most fully revealed in the period of developed Bronze Age culture. 

Many sites of this period have been discovered in Southern Turk- 
menia, mostly of small settlements consisting of one- or two-room dwel- 
lings—the home of a large patriarchal family or community. At the 
same time some of the settlements that had existed before grew into 
sizable centres, apparently indicating a union of several communities. 
Such were the settlements on the site of Altyn-Tepe near Mean (over 
18 hectares in area, the tepe rising 18.5 metres above the present level), 
of Yassy-Tepe at Dushak (15 hectares in area ; present height of the 
tepe—30 m.), and finally of Namazga-Tepe (which in the Bronze Age 
spread over almost 50 hectares). 

Excavations at Ak-Tepe near Ashkhabad will give an idea of the 
small settlements. A building made of raw bricks was usually situated on 
the top of a hill. Over a dozen small rooms were excavated, including 
dwelling rooms, a kitchen and a storeroom. Besides various ceramic 
and stone utensils belonging to the Namazga IV complex, bones of ani- 
mals, including the domestic cat, were excavated (Cf. p. 29). 

Namazga-Tepe, whose upper layers contain objects of Namazga 
IV and V cultures, is the biggest among the South Turkmenian settle- 
ments. In spite of the large size of the settlement, there is no central 
hill on its territory in which the ruins of a citadel could be buried. Nei- 
ther did it have a proper defence wall. Therefore, despite its size, it 
cannot be called a city. Excavations made in three points have yielded 
ruins of many-room houses built of oblong raw bricks (varying in size 
from 47 X 24 X 12 to 42 X 22 X 9.5 cm.) with narrow lanes between 
them. The walls are from 25 or 30 to 85 cm. thick. Along with flat roofs 
there probably existed vaulted ceilings. The floors were covered with 
a mixture of clay and straw (saman) and occasionally showed traces of 
mats that had covered them. Some rooms had brick rectangular or 
rounded small eminences (sufas) attached to the walls ; the one that 
is best preserved is 1.35 m. long, 0.70 m. wide and up to 0.50 m. high. 
The walls sometimes had niches. Some of the hearths were primitive, 
others better designed, in the form of rounded niches with a lowered 
floor encircled with pieces of brick. There are also arched hearths in 
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the walls, their hearthstone somewhat raised above the floor (up to 
0.35 cm.) and strewn with small pebbles and large ceramic fragments. 
The finds established the functions of the rooms : there are kitchens with 
adjoining communal dining rooms, storerooms, small courtyards and 
separate small rooms resembling bedrooms (dekhun) of the Vancha 
Tajiks’ big-family houses. Potter’s furnaces have been discovered near 
the houses. Besides corn and barley grains there were also found grape 
stones and cicer arietinum peas. 

Large quantities of bones of horned cattle and camels testify to 
the importance of cattlebreeding in the economy. Ceramic models of 
carriages of two types occur frequently (two-wheeled carriages resembl- 
ing chariots and more bulky four-wheeled ones resembling carts). One 
of the models carried a representation of a camel’s head—probably a 
token of the fact that animals were used as a draught force. 

Among the metal objects copper ones predominate though occa- 
sionally objects of bronze (with tin admixture) or of brass are discovered. 
Finds of copper slag and ruins of a copper-smelting furnace point to 
the local production of metal and metal objects, including flat leaf- 
shaped knives or daggers, punches, pins with semi-spherical and pyra- 
midal heads, bracelets, oval and cross-shaped seals. 

Stone objects, besides the articles manufactured in the previous 
period (querns, mortars, door sockets, sling stones, flint points) include 
vessels of different sizes made of local transparent alabaster. 

Excavations on the site of Namazga-Tepe have yielded over a 
dozen potter’s furnaces of the middle Bronze Age of a round, oval or 
rectangular shape, consisting of two tiers with a central pole to sup- 
port the vault of the furnace. Namazga IV layers for the first time yield 
vessels made with the help of the potter’s wheel. Along with grey 
polished vessels, decorated pottery at the period reached great perfec- 
tion. It was painted in different shades of dark brown against a clear 
greenish-white background. The ornamental motifs include painting in 
strokes, in parallel stripes, zigzags, net-like and rhombic designs, de- 
signs of peculiar little stars or rectangles. Representations of animals 
(goats) and birds alternate with those of trees. Alongside of painted 
ceramics, thin-walled undecorated vessels with a smooth greenish-white 
or cream-coloured surface became widespread. 

In the complex of Namazga V objects grey and decorated ceramics 
are lacking. The wide use of the potter’s wheel results in the more 
finished shape of the vessels (goblets, little vessels resembling teapots, 
vessels of nearly cylindrical form, pots with a broad mouth, and clay 
sieves with square holes for straining). On the Iranian sites of the same 
period decorated pottery is gradually superseded by grey vessels of high 
quality, which are predominant in the upper culture layers. 

Namazga IV and V layers have yielded numerous terra-cotta figu- 
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rines of animals (rams, dogs) and of men, made in a rather conven- 
tional manner. Among the latter female images with broad hips and 
emphasised sexual attributes are predominant. One room had nume- 
rous fragments of terra-cotta figurines near the hearth. 

Under the floors of houses burials have been discovered, the skele- 
tons buried in a crouched position. Children’s burials yield little vessels 
resembling teapots, used for feeding milk. Near the burials of adults 
vessels and flint arrowheads are found. From the anthropometrical as- 
pect, the skeletons from all these burials belong to the dolichocephalic 
Europeoid race. 

Archaeological data from the Namazga IV and V layers is analo- 
gous to the Hissar III and Shah-Tepe II complexes in Iran, and these 
two cultures of Southern Turkmenia can accordingly be dated by the 
second half of the 3rd millennium—the beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium B.C. 

The high level of the material culture of South Turkmenian farm- 
ing communities in the Bronze Age was probably due to a certain extent 
to their close contacts with the neighbouring Iranian tribes and with 
the civilisations of the Ancient East. Nevertheless on the territory of 
present-day Southern Turkmenia an early urban civilisation of the type 
existing at the time in Mesopotamia and in the north of India did not 
develop. It remained a country of isolated small agricultural oases, 
whose population as before used for irrigation the streams and rivulets 
flowing down from the Kopet Dagh without cultivating the bigger val- 
leys of the Atrek and the Murghab. Nevertheless the progressive agri- 
cultural forms based on artificial irrigation which existed among the 
South Turkmenian communities undoubtedly influenced the more back- 
ward regions of Central Asia. In the southeastern part of present-day 
Turkmenia remnants of small settlements of the middle Bronze Age 
were discovered, whose inhabitants also engaged in crop-raising. 

The Caspian shores, as the excavations of the upper layers of Jebel 
Cave have shown, were still inhabited by more backward hunters and 
fishermen widely using flint tools. The Lower Amu Darya (Khoresm) 
was inhabited by neolithic tribes of the Kelteminar culture. The cul- 
tures of the Central Asian inter-river area have been very little studied 
so far. In the lower Zeravshan (the area of the old delta—Makhan Darya) 
settlements of cattle breeders, who engaged also in hunting and fishing, 
were discovered. 
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V. 


The culture of Central Asia of the following period—of the late 
Bronze and early Iron ages—is much better investigated. Three cultu- 
ral-historical regions have been established on the territory of Southern 
Turkmenia of this period ; 1) the southwestern, including the south- 
western part of Ashkhabad and the southeastern part of Krasnovodsk 
regions (ancient Dakhistan) ; 2) ancient Akhal and Etek (the southern 
part of present-day Ashkhabad region) ; 3) the Murghab delta (present- 
day Bairam-Ali District of Mary region). 

The culture of the southwestern region has been called “archaic 
Dakhistan culture”. Its main sites are concentrated on the territory of 
the now deserted Misrian plain (Isatkuli, Madau-Tepe, Tangsikylja), 
remnants of small settlements occurring also in the foothills of the 
Kopet Dagh western spurs (Parau, Bami, Beurma). The largest was the 
Isatkuli settlement, about 50 hectares in area. In the middle of it there 
is a deformed mound—the citadel—approximately 6 m. high. Ruins of 
dwelling houses have been preserved, the walls made of oblong raw 
bricks (70 X 48 X 11 cm). Water was provided from the Atrek River 
along canals which prove the existence at that time of an irrigation sys- 
tem on the Misrian plain. In the area of the former settlement there are 
traces of fields fenced with low dams. The site of Isatkuli yields many 
querns and flink sickle blades. 

During the excavations on the sites of archaic Dakhistan bones of 
domestic animals were discovered (cows, sheep, pigs, camels, asses and 
dogs). The bronze articles include pins, beads, arrowheads and a small 
slender sword ; pieces of iron and slag occur in several places. Nume- 
rous potter’s furnaces were found, often concentrated in two or three 
places on a site. The finest vessels are those manufactured with the help 
of the potter’s wheel, generally grey in colour, occasionally polished. 
Characteristic are three-stem bowls, high-mouthed pitchers with one 
handle, as well as vessels with diverse spouts resembling the fine deco- 
rated vessels from Necropolis B of Tepe Sialk. Small square tables of 
stone—“altars”—probably were ritual items. 

The rather complicated irrigation system with long main canals pos- 
sibly was a result of the joint efforts of several allied communities. The 
complex of articles dates the end of the archaic Dakhistan culture by the 
early Iron Age (second half of the 2nd millennium—beginning of the 
Ist millennium B.C.). Archaeological data show that the culture of the 
tribes which inhabited at that time the territory of Southwestern Turk- 
menia resembled the Bronze Age culture of the Astrabad cultural area. 
It is quite likely that the culture of archaic Dakhistan is spread in north- 
eastern Iran (Murtezakert at Rayy). 

In Akhal and Etek the culture of Namazga VI, different from that 
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of Dakhistan and corresponding to the upper layers of Anau III, be- 
longs to the late Bronze Age. The overwhelming majority of the settle- 
ments are small in size. The area occupied by the ruins does not exceed 
1.5 or 2.5 hectares (Tekkem-Tepe near Kaahk, the Southern Anau hill, 
etc.). The inhabited area of the once large settlement at Namazga-Tepe 
decreased almost 20-fold. 

In the layers of Namazga VI culture bones of domestic animals 
(camels, donkeys, pigs) occur, as well as bronze sickles, knives, daggers, 
javelin heads, maces with stone heads, flint arrowheads, querns, mor- 
tars, etc. Ameng the copper objects are rings, bracelets and pins, hair 
pins with heads in the shape of a cross set in circles. The ornaments in- 
clude paste beads. The wheels of ceramic models of carts have four 
spokes marked in red paint. 

The ceramics were mostly manufactured with the help of the pot- 
ter’s wheel (vase-like vessels, round and oblong pots, small jar-like ves- 
sels, bowls, supports). All of them are a little more crude than the fine 
utensils of the middle Bronze Age. The vessels are covered with red 
engobe and polished. An ornament of wavy lines is sometimes traced 
on the surface. 

As in the preceding epoch burials of children are found under the 
floor of the rooms. 

The remnants of settlements excavated in recent years in the Mur- 
ghab delta half buried by the sands, to the north of Bairam-Ali (Auchin- 
Tepe, Takhirbai-3, Takhirbai-4 and other points) present an original 
culture of the late Bronze Age. All these settlements were situated along 
one of the beds of Murghab now drying up, and drew water for irrigat- 
ing their fields through small aryks. The ruins of the majority of these 
settlements are dispersed over an area of 2 to 5 hectares ; some occupy 
considerably larger territories (Takhirbai-3). (Cf. p. 31). 

The thickness of the culture layers amounts to 1.5-2 m. The ruins 
of the buildings in no way differ from those in the foothill Kopet Dagh 
area. The excavations yielded grains of wheat and many bones of horned 
cattle (mainly sheep). 

Among the stone objects used were querns, whetstones, arrow-heads, 
spindle whorls, vessels and punctured seals. Bronze objects are repre- 
sented by knif: blades, needles, punches, javelin heads, rings, sickles, 
etc. The finds of copper slag and fragments of crucibles point to local 
metal smelting. 

The overwhelming majority of vessels were manufactured with the 
help of the potter’s wheel. There are red and grey clay vase-like ves- 
sels on long hollow stems, pitchers decorated with horizontal, wavy or 
broken lines, vessels resembling teapots and jars, cube-shaped vessels, 
utensils resembling pans, pithoi, etc. 

The pottery, including primitive terra-cotta figures of animals, close- 
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ly resembles that of Namazga VI from the foothill Kopet Dagh area. 
In the settlements of the Murghab delta, however, red engobe vessels 
are almost totally lacking while goblets, absent from Ahal and Etek 
sites, occur frequently. The burials in the lower layers of Takhirbai 3 
are isolated, the skeletons disposed in pits in a flexed attitude. 

The data obtained makes it possible to establish the late Bronze Age 
sites of the Murghab delta as belonging to a special Murghab variant of 
Namazga VI culture. It seems quite probable that the ancestors of the 
tribes who first cultivated the lower reaches of the river came from the 
Akhal and Etek area. 

The spread of the three above-mentioned archaeological cultures 
probably corresponds to the settling of the three ancient tribal groups, 
the latter two apparently kindred. Comparison with the early cultures 
of neighbouring Iran (Sialk V), India (Jhukar culture), Kazakhstan and 
the Volga area (the “srubnaya” culture whose people buried their dead 
in wood-framed graves, and the Andronovo culture) dates Namazga VI 
culture by the middle and the second half of the 2nd millennium B.C. 
The subsequent archaeological complexes on the territory of present- 
day Southern Turkmenia (Yaz-Tepe I, also Yaz-Tepe II and Yaz-Tepe 
III), corresponding to the Anau IV culture and reaching to the middle 
of the Ist millennium B.C., already belong to the early Iron Age. 

In Khoresm in the late Bronze Age there existed the so-called Taza- 
bagyab culture (Angka-Kala 5, Janbas 6 and other sites located on sandy 
barkhans and takyrs ; burial mounds in the lower Amu Darya and along 
the Uzboy river bed). 

The sites of the Tazabagyab culture, situated along the side chan- 
nels of deltas (present-day takyrs), are groups of rectangular dug-out 
dwellings with long, narrow entrances. The thinness of the culture layers 
points to their short duration. This fact explains the nature of agricul- 
ture, in which floodlands were tilled and which knew no irrigation. 
Every now and then the Tazabagyab farmers had to leave their settle- 
ments depending on the changes of delta channels, which guaranteed 
abundant ground waters for their fields. Traces of the latter have been 
discovered along river beds. 

Among the finds there are some copper objects, microlithic flint 
implements and rather crude flat-based utensils made without the help 
of the potter’s wheel and decorated with a stamped or carved ornament 
of angles, triangles and oblique-angled meanders. Excavations of Kok- 
cha-3 burial pits in the Akcha Darya delta yielded single skeletons dis- 
posed in a flexed attitude facing west, and pairs of skelctons. The burials 
contain decorated ceramic vessels, bronze brac-lets, pendants, awls and 
arrow-heads. 

On Janbas site were discovered ruins of rectangular single-hearth 
dwellings with sheds supported by wooden poles. In addition to the 
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above-mentioned ceramics, fragments of decorated polished vessels and 
querns have been found there. 

Crude flat-based Khoresm pottery of the Bronze Age with its primi- 
tive geometrical patterns is similar to the utensils of Andronovo cul- 
ture from Siberia, while certain bronze articles from Khoresm are analo- 
gous to the archaeological complex of the “srubnaya” culture of the 
Volga area. A peculiar variant of the synchronous cultures of South- 
eastern Europe and the northeastern Asiatic regions, the Tazabagyab 
culture may be dated by the second half of the 2nd millennium B.C. 

The culture of the tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the Zerav- 
shan is also distinguished by original traits. Here in the floodlands of 
the now dry Makhan Darya bed—an ancient delta stream of the Zerav- 
shan—there are sites of cattle raisers, who engaged also in fishing. Their 
dwellings were light sheds with round hearths ; the common objects are 
flint jagged knife blades, bronze beads and flat-bottomed ceramic pots. 
On the floodlands of the Makhan Darya there are traces of farmers’ 
settlements who had flint sickles, querns and painted ceramics. Of par- 
ticular interest is the burial ground in this area, 15 kilometres from 
Kara Kul, on the shore of Zaman-baba Lake. In its eastern part skele- 
tons have been found (one, two and as much as three in the same pit— 
a man, a woman and a child), placed in a flexed attitude. Objects found 
in the burial pits include flint leaf-shaped arrowheads, small copper 
articles, pendants made of agate, beryl, turquoise and lazulite, beads of 
gold, turquoise and pumice, round-bottomed and sharp-bottomed cera- 
mics. The western part of the burial grounds contains burials of the 
“catacomb” type, the skeletons facing NW-SE, in which one finds cera- 
mic vessels, manufactured with the help of the potter’s wheel and hand- 
made utensils with monochrome design. 

The junction of the “steppe bronze” culture of the northern Central 
Asian regions with the culture of settled crop and stock raisers of the 
oases and foothills of the southern areas can be also traced in the north- 
eastern direction, along the northern slopes of the Nuratau ridge and 
further up to Ferghana. 

On Ferghana territory in the middle and in the second half of the 
2nd millennium B.C. two different groups of cultures coexisted. The 
first is represented by the sites in Kairak Kum destroyed by wind erosion 
and by necropolises in the Vuadil area. One of the latter, situated south- 
east of Vuadil on the northern slope of the Uzan mountains, consists of 
isolated graves ; the pits are inlaid with stone slabs and are facing east. 
Among the articles contained in the graves, characteristic are heavy 
bronze pendants with sharp edges. The skeletons belong to a Europeoid 
dolichocephalic type similar to that occurring in the Bronze Age burials 
from Bokhara and Southern Turkmenia. The ceramics of both the necro- 
polis and Kairak-Kum sites are approximate to Andronovo culture. 
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Metal tools and moulds were also found. The second peculiar group of 
the cultures of Ferghana settled crop raisers is represented by the ruins 
of several settlements ; the one situated 2.5 kilometres north of Chusta 
and occupying about 8 hectares in area, has been most thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The dwellings were half dug-outs with a large number of 
store pits. Excavations yielded grains of wheat, barley, millet and other 
cereals, as well as stone pestles, querns, a polished stone axe, a round 
stone head of a serpentine mace. Bronze knives, leaf-shaped arrow- 
heads and a number of bone tools and objects were also used by the in- 
habitants of the settlement. The vessels were manufactured mostly with- 
out the help of the potter’s wheel, and include semispheric bowls, cylin- 
drical vessels, glass- and jug-shaped vessels, pots, mugs, etc. Some were 
occasionally polished and covered with red engobe. Part of the cera- 
mic articles was painted black against a red background. The designs 
are of simple geometrical shape—triangles, zigzags, etc. 

The agricultural, pastoral and hunting and gathering cultures of 
archaic Ferghana are represented by petroglyphs, many of these found 
at Kugart Pass, on the ancient route to Semirechye through Naryn. 

In this inaccessible mountain district among thousands of carvings 
dating from different periods and apparently made with a magic pur- 
pose, we find representations of wild animals, greyhounds of a long- 
extinct breed, hunters masked in skins, and also of ploughing scenes 
with bullocks drawing the ploughs. 

From the beginning of the Ist millennium B.C., in the Iron Age, 
new crop-raising cultures began to emerge in the Central Asian inter- 
river area. Their bearers knew how to smelt iron and successfully cul- 
tivated vast river valleys with the help of big irrigation systems on the 
basis of collective labour. A new society divided into classes appeared— 
the slaveholding society. 

* ° ~ 

In summing up it should be noted that new data obtained by Soviet 
archaeologists enable us to conclude that the historical development of 
the southern and northern regions of Central Asia in the aéneolithic 
period and in the Bronze Age was uneven. In the northern regions tribes 
of hunters and fishermen retained a neolithic mode of life for a longer 
period and were superseded by various stock- and crop-raising tribes 
later than in the southern areas. In their turn, these stock- and crop- 
raising tribes for a long time stayed on a lower cultural level than their 
southern and southwestern neighbours. Southern Turkmenia in the 
period examined was the most advanced region of Central Asia. This 
area was the first where irrigated farming was introduced, where cattle 
raising was developed, and the process of the separation of handicrafts 
from agriculture began. Thus the potter’s wheel was probably intro- 
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duced in Southern Turkmenia much earlier than in any area on the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. Close ties between the tribes inhabiting the 
northern foothill Kopet Dagh area and the peoples of the highly de- 
veloped early cultures of the East, along with other factors, very likely 
resulted in more progressive development of the territories of present- 
day Southern Turkmenia as compared with other parts of Central Asia. 
The existence of contacts and exchanges between Central Asian tribes 
and the population of neighbouring countries is proved by archaeolo- 
gical data. Lazulite from Badakhshan deposits has been found among 
objects from Mohenjo-daro (3rd millennium B.C.), in Mesopotamian 
burials of the same period and among the utensils of the Egyptian 
pharaohs of the XIIth dynasty dating from 2000 B.C. Corbicula flumi- 
nalis shells from the basins of the Amu Darya and Syr Darya were 
found among the ornaments in the burials of Siberia (Sayan-Altai, 3rd 
millennium B.C.) and in the Afanasyevo culture burials. On the other 
hand, on the territory of Central Asia, among the Bronze Age finds, 
Cypraea moneta shells from the Indian Ocean were discovered. Pumice 
beads and a bronze axe with a long curved shaft tube of the Koban 
type! found in Naryn indicate exchange with the Caucasus. The unique 
object of dark-green serpentine with two serpents depicted on it, dis- 
covered in Ferghana (near Sokh), closely resembles analogous stone ob- 
jects from Mesopotamia, which had a ritual purpose and date from the 
8rd or 2nd millenniums B.C. 

The number of archaeological objects of alien origin found on the 
territory of the Central Asian republics could be considerably increased. 
Nevertheless, despite the diverse contacts and interchange with the tribes 
of the Volga and the Ural areas, Southern Siberia, Kazakhstan, Eastern 
Turkestan, India, Iran, the Caucasus and Mesopotamia, despite the 
great variety of the Bronze Age cultures in Central Asia and the re- 
semblance between certain factors of material and in part of spiritual 
culture and those of the contiguous southern countries and northern re- 
gions, the new data received by Soviet archaeologists make it possible 
to speak of the originality of the local cultures and the high develop- 
ment level of the South Turkmenian cultures in the period under review. 


1 It resembles a Jvari bronze axe from the Leningrad Hermitage Museum. 
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SHIGEKI KAIZUKA 2 


CONFUCIANISM IN ANCIENT JAPAN * 


1, JAPAN’S FIRST CONTACT WITH THE CONFUCIAN 
CULTURE 


HE Japanese forefathers inhabiting on the Japanese archipelago 
which lies east of the edge of the Asiatic continent were not an 
united people in the first century B.C. They formed a number of 

independent primitive tribal states, and early in this time paid tributes 
over the straits of Tsushima to the Han Empire colony in the Korean 
peninsula, Lo-lang province, Pyonyang of today. The strongest of these 
tribal states, the Yamatai kingdom, sent her mission further to the royal 
capital of the Later Han, Loyang, and her chief was bestowed from the 
Han Emperor, Kuang-wu, a king’s title together with its symbolic royal 
seal (57 A.D.). 

In China, since the period of warring states, the world of thought 
was in full blossom, different schools vying with each other, none of 
which was dominant. It was during the reign of the Emperor Wu of the 
Han Empire, after the Chin Empire which united the six states, that the 
superiority of Confucianism to other schools was established. Confucian- 
ism became the only orthodox teaching, publicly accepted, to which all 
heretical doctrines concerning politics and moralities are submitted 
(136 B.C.). Hereafter Confucian scholars gradually increased in num- 
ber. But, during the time of the Former Han, though Confucianism was 
claimed to be the basic principle of politics, its superiority in the fields 
of politics and jurisdiction was not dominant. Contrarily the practical 
administration followed the teachings of its numerous antagonistic 
schools. And also its diffusion among the aristocracy, officials and the 
learned class tended to decrease, from the capital to the country. There- 
fore it would not be of much risk to imagine that Confucianism had not 
yet been able to construct a sufficiently strong social power in the pro- 


* This article is the sixth of a series on Japanese history, which has been prepared 
under the auspices of a special committee created by the p ove National Commis- 
sion for Unesco to cooperate with the /nternational Commission. 
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vince of Lo-lang, when the envoys of those primitive tribal states of 
Japan visited this colony in the east end of the Han Empire in the first 
century B.C. 

The dominance and diffusion of the Confucian thought, however, 
proceeded as time glided along, and reached a considerable degree in 
the later time of the Former Han. As the Emperor Kuang-wu, who 
restored the Han Dynasty which had been interrupted by Wang Mang, 
was an aristocrat grown up in Confucian education, Confucianism sud- 
denly became powerful in the Later Han, and at the same time the ten- 
dency of learning changed too. While in the Former Han the acade- 
mic tradition was aimed principally to apply the Confucian thinking to 
the practical state affairs, in the Later Han it was in one side to study 
Confucian philosophy for its own sake and in the other to educate the 
people by its morality. 

In short the Later Han Empire was to make herself an ideal Con- 
fucian cultural state. The envoys of the Yamatai Kingdom of Japan, 
having visited the royal capital, Lo-yang, the center of this Confucian 
cultural state, had, undoubtedly, personal experience about her Confu- 
cian political institutions and Confucian cultural life. 

The Queen of Yamatai, Himiko, sent tribute to Lo-yang, the capi- 
tal of the Wei Dynasty which had occupied northern China from 
the Han Empire (238 A.D.), and in return for her tribute, such as men 
and women slaves, was given by the Emperor Ming luxurious silks, gold, 
swords and bronze mirrors. Articles that were excavated from tumuli 
of this period often contain those which came from the Asiatic conti- 
nent : metal goods such as swords, bronze mirrors and things of material 
culture such as fine cotton cloth, silks. 

On the whole they correspond with the list of gifts from the Emperor 
Ming of Wei to the Queen Himiko, of Yamatai. From the fact that to- 
gether with the imported Han bronze mirrors and swords many imita- 
tion mirrors which were made in Japan after the model of those Han 
mirrors were also found from those tumuli, the technique of making 
copperware was presumably also imported, and made itself an indepen- 
dent industry. Thus, it could be safely deduced that those primitive tri- 
bal states of Japan in the time of the Han and Wei Dynasties were 
only strongly interested in and looked for from China fine wooden 
goods and metal goods such as bronze mirrors which were of religious 
significance. Hence they were still in a too backward state to introduce 
and accept such a highly developed philosophy as Confucianism. 

The manufactured goods of the high-degree material culture of the 
Asiatic continent, including such beautiful ring-headed swords decorated 
with gold and silver fittings as usually buried in those tumuli of the 
rulers of those tribal states, were symbols of their power as well as means 
of their luxurious life. 
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To this highly advanced culture of a foreign country in the hearts 
of those aristocrats who loved its products there was unavoidably a kind 
of aspiration, which was gradually elevated from its mere material side 
to the spiritual one. And in the progress of recipiency of the Asiatic 
continent culture, we can mention the two important motive forces : the 
improvement of common life with the increase of production due to 
better agricultural and industrial technique introduced from the Conti- 
nent, and the rise of the Yamato Dynasty which absorbed those gradually 
collapsing tribal states and strengthened herself. 

Thus while the distance between the culture of China and that of 
Japan which made possible for Japan to take in the well developed sys- 
tematic thought of Confucianism of China was shortening, a great 
change took place in the Confucian thought itself in China. 

The Han Empire which had ruled China for a span of four centu- 
ries finally collapsed. Her vast land was then divided into the three 
Kingdoms, Wei, Shu and Wu (221). Though later again united by 
the Chin Dynasty (280), the Chinese were constantly under the menace 
from the Northern barbarians who infiltrated into the Chinese in-land. 

In the end the Chinese lost their richest piece of land, the entire plain 
of North China along the Yellow River to the hands of those barbarians. 
They moved their capital from Lo- Yang to Nanking on the lower Yang- 
tsu River, and established the East Chin Dynasty. Now, in North 
China, there was the North Wei Dynasty which united all those North- 
ern peoples who had been fighting with each other, and after it came 
the North Chou and North Chi Dynasties. In South China after the East 
Chin there rose dynasties of Sung, South Chi, Liang, and Chen. The 
antagonism between these two groups made the period of Northern and 
Southern Dynasties (420-589). Confucianism, which had grown up as 
an orthodox thought under the protection of the Han Empire, lost its 
powerful political support and then suddenly its vigour with the col- 
lapse of the Empire. The National university built in the capital with a 
capacity of ten thousand students for the learning of the Confucian bibles 
fell into hardship of maintenance. Though later it was revived by the 
Dynasties of Wei and Chin, yet it remained only in form and could 
hardly fulfil its function, because the professors unlike their predeces- 
sors of the Han Dynasty were short of academic training, and the stu- 
dents, of desire of learning. As for the Confucianism of the Han Dynasty, 
it was taught in schools to interpret correctly the classics which were 
edited by Confucius to transmit the Way of the ancient Sage, and also 
to try to direct the real world of politics and culture from the ideal poli- 
tical institution and cultural heritage which were left by the ancient 
Sage. The collapse of the Later Han Empire which was built up accord- 
ing to this Confucian spirit disturbed the authority of the Confucian 
doctrine itself. Scepticism arose as to the ability of Confucianism of con- 
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ducting the practical politics, maintaining the state and leading the 
daily life of the people. Consequently those nihilistic followers of Taoism, 
of Lao-tze and Chuang-tze and believers in the foreign Buddhist teach- 
ing of vanity of this world gradually gained influence in the world of 
thought and religion. In this way Confucianism seemed completely 
overpowered by both Taoism and Buddhism, and lost its leadership to 
these two in the period of Northern and Southern Dynasties. 

However, unlike Taoism and Buddhism which fought with each 
other as rival religions, Confucianism unconcerned about the life after 
death was not essentially a religion and was tolerant toward others. It 
is for this reason that it could co-exist with the other two by means such 
as using the nihilistic thinking of Chuang-tze to the interpretation of 
one of its classics, the Book of Changes. Even in the period of Northern 
and Southern Dynasties when Taoitic philosophy and Buddhism pre- 
vailed, Confucianism, joining hand with, or rather being comprised by 
these two, made a considerable progress in its philosophy. 

Even in the time of antagonism and hostility of the Northern and 
Southern Dynasties, as soon as the ruling power had slightly recovered, 
attention was paid to Confucianism because of its characteristical con- 
nection with state politics. 

The National University where the Confucian classics were to be 
taught was revived. It was at this time (from the fourth century to 
the fifth century) when in China, especially in the Southern Dynasties, 
attempts of revival of Confucianism as national education were repented 
several times. Japan, which was about to emerge from a group of tribal 
states to an united state, began to have direct communication with the 
Southern Dynasties through dispatches of mission by way of the Korean 
peninsula. 


2. THE COMING OF CONFUCIAN BOOKS AND SCHOLARS TO 
JAPAN 


Chinese Confucian thought was introduced to Japan with the com- 
ing of Confucian books and scholars who were to teach them. The 
Yamato court of Japan was deeply interested and enthusiastic in the 
importation of Confucian classics and the invitation of scholars. There- 
fore the intermediation of the kingdom of Pakchai was necessary, for 
the sailing route from China to Japan along the Southern coast of the 
Korean peninsula where the kingdom of Pakchai was located, was of 
common use in the old days. 

In the reign of the Emperor Ojin, after the Empress Shingu who 
was said to have invaded that Korean peninsula and conquered the three 
Han Kingdoms, by the invitation of the Yamato court there came a doc- 
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tor, Wani of Pakchai who claimed to be of Chinese ancestry from North 
China. He presented to the Emperor ten volumes of Lun-yu, of the Ana- 
lects of Confucius and one volume of Chien-tsu-wen, a metrical com- 
position of one thousand standard Chinese characters. The Prince, Waka 
Iratsuko, became his pupil, and learnt from him those classics. All these 
facts described in Japanese historical records were based merely on the 
legend told by Wani’s descendants who were naturalized as Japanese 
subjects and appointed hereditary royal archivists. Therefore, although 
the date of their ancestor’s coming is not exactly determined, it is as- 
sumed not to be later than the time of King A-hua of Pakchai (392-404). 

It is also on record that about this time during the reign of the 
Empress Shingu, Emperors Ojin and Nintoku, a great number of people 
emigrated from Pakchai to Japan with their technique of weaving and 
building dams for irrigation. ‘Together with these new techniques of 
agriculture and industry were also imported Chinese books and dictiona- 
ries. The importation of Chinese books meant, not only the learning of 
Confucian thought for its sake, but also the introduction of a technique of 
daily life of making records and bookkeeping necessary to both the state 
administration gradually becoming complicated and the gradually deve- 
loping economy, public and private. The Kingdom of Pakchai, which was 
neighbour to a province of China from early time, presumably had her 
first historical record in Chinese only in the reign of the King Chin- 
hsiao-ku (346-374) after she began to have communication with the 
Eastern Chin of the Southern Dynasties. As compared with Pakchai, 
the technique of making records in Chinese was adopted by Japan 
only twenty or thirty years after it was first used in China. Truly the 
rulers of the Yamato Court and other ancient states of Japan were un- 
usually enthusiastic in learning Chinese characters which was an indis- 
pensable technique for civilized life in the Far East. In China Confucian- 
ism began to regain slightly its vigor in the beginning of the fifth century 
when the antagonism between the Southern and Northern Dynasties 
gradually weakened and the cultural interchange among those dynas- 
ties began to take place. 

The first Emperor, Wu, of the Liang Dynasty restored the national 
school of Confucianism which had been abandoned for a long time, and 
restored specialised lectures on each of the Five Confucian Classics, as 
soon as he took over South China from the Southern Chin Dynasty. This 
establishment of lectureships on each of the Confucian classics instantly 
had influence on Pakchai which was frequently sending missions and tri- 
butes to Liang. The system of five classics doctors was introduced to 
Pakchai, and only eight years after one of the five doctors was sent to 
Japan (512) as an effort of ingratiation for the purpose of having the 
four prefectures of Minama in Korea which were then under the Japa- 
nese rule transfered to Pakchai. This shows that the enthusiasm of the 
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Japanese in introducing Confucian culture from the Asiatic continent 
was fully understood by the politicians of Pakchai. 

In exchange of complying with the request of Pakchai of transfering 
the four prefectures, Japan asked Pakchai to send a doctor, by the name 
Takano Yasushige, the son of a naturalized Chinese, to Japan to take 
the place of the former one. This was probably because Japan wanted 
a more learned scholar, such as the authority on Confucianism in Pakchai. 
Since it is on record that in the following fifty years different doctors of 
Pakchai were sent to Japan in turn for changes, it can be assumed that 
between Japan and Pakchai a cultural agreement was made of sending 
professors of Confucianism from Pakchai to Japan. 

The kings of Pakchai at that time took great care of introducing 
Chinese culture to their own country. They sent missions to Liang to 
invite doctors, especially those specialized in the Ode and the Rite, to- 
gether with scholars familiar with Buddhist teachings, architects, and 
painters. For instance, the authority on the Li in the Liang Dynasty, 
Lu hsiang, stayed in Pakchai and lectured. Thus in Pakchai the Confu- 
cian classics were studied quite seriously and the understanding of the 
Confucian thought reached a fairly high level. And also it can be as- 
sumed that those doctors sent from Pakchai to Japan were all first rate 
in this country, whose Confucian training was definitely not low. In 
short, the Yamato court of Japan was very positive in its attitude of 
importing Confucian books and scholars through Pakchai. But, the 
reading and writing of Chinese characters, protected as a technique of 
making records necessary to social life, were limited in the hands of 
naturalized people from the Korean peninsula, and thus had nothing 
to do with the native Japanese. 

In reading Chinese, Kundoku was invented, which, imitating the 
method already used in Pakchai, was not reading it in the Chinese pro- 
nunciation, but according to the Japanese translation. Moreover, since 
the establishment of five classics doctors in Pakchai was maintained for 
quite a long period from the sixth century, the understanding toward 
Confucian thought in general was broadened little by little. Thus the 
ground for a rapid progress in the acceptance of Confucian thought in 
the coming Asuka era was perfectly prepared. 


8. THE CONCEPTION OF A CENTRALIZED STATE BASED ON 
CONFUCIAN DOCTRINE 


From the fourth century Confucian culture was introduced to Japan 
mainly through Kokiili, Silla and Pakchai in the Korean peninsula, but 
since the beginning of the seventh century from Japan were sent directly 
to China in the Asiatic continent Confucian students and Buddhist priests 
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to learn Chinese culture. Moreover, an idea of the centralized state was 
formed which was a fusion of the practical political doctrines of Confu- 
cianism and the religious principles of Buddhism. This was a great pro- 
gress in the acceptance of foreign culture, because until this time Japan, 
though quite strongly interested in Confucianism, Buddhism and other 
cultural fruits of the Asiatic continent, was not so active in introducing 
them. Its spiritual culture was taken in only as some practical technique 
of daily life. 

An innovation such as this was, of course, due to the far-sighted 
wise guidance of prince Shotoku, a great thinker and believer who ruled 
the Yamato court of Japan as Prince Regent. Nevertheless, the political 
situation of the Asiatic continent then was also a powerful factor, for 
China, after long division into antagonistic Northern and Southern 
Dynasties, was unified by the Sui Dynasty into one great empire, whose 
political and cultural influence was felt to the Japanese islands in the 
Pacific through the Korean peninsula. 

Up to this time in the Korean peninsula the fate of Pakchai, an ally 
of Japan, was in danger under the oppression of her northern neigh- 
bour, Kaokili, and finally Minama, a dependency of Japan, was lost on 
account of manoeuvres of Pakchai and Silla. To restore Minama and 
recover the power of Japan in the Korean peninsula was a problem 
laid upon Prince Shotoku, but twice his planned expedition against 
Silla could not have much effect. Fully realizing that this failure was 
due to the lack of national power and the deficiency of national organi- 
zation, Prince Shotoku retreated from the Korean peninsula for a time 
and carried out his national reform resolutely. 

The Yamato Court was a coalition political power of the royal fami- 
ly and powerful clans in the capital and the country-side. Internal dis- 
cords among the royal family and the powerful clans to own more land 
and to rule more people appeared frequently. Especially the Soga clan, 
which was in charge of the national finances and diplomatic affairs and 
held leadership on a great number of naturalized people, favoured 
the acceptance of Buddhism in the sixth century, and defeated its com- 
petitor, the Mononobe clan which insisted on rejecting Buddhism. Soga 
clan’s power even surpassed that of the Emperor finally. 

This discord and antagonism of different powers was reflected in 
the diplomatic policy toward the Korean peninsula. The Resident-gene- 
ral in Korea and the ministers at the capital either were bribed by foreign 
countries, or divided into rival opinions and caused confusions of poli- 
~s basic national policy toward Korea was never in a firm 
stand. 

To find a way out from both the difficult national and international 
situation of Japan it was necessary to reform the coalition power of the 
Yamato Court and the powerful clans, and to build up a strong centra- 
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lized state. The model for this centralized state was the Confucian ideal 
state, according to which Prince Shotoku enacted the Seventeen articles 
Constitution, the first basic law of Japan (609). As to the question on 
which Chinese Dynasty’s legislation Prince Shotoku’s constitution was 
based there are yet different explanations among scholars. 

Prince Shotoku’s constitution is said to be the oldest written law of 
Japan. Each of its articles is made of very short sentences of four charac- 
ters. For instance, the first article reads : “Harmony is to be valued, and 
an avoidance of wanton opposition to be honoured”, the general prin- 
ciple being put forth in the first two or three sentences, and then the 
explanation following. The general principles consist of many moral 
standards taken from Confucian classics such as article 4 : “Leading prin- 
ciple of the government of the people consists in decorous behaviour’, 
article 6 : “Chastise that which is evil and encourage that which is good”, 
article 9: “Good faith is the foundation of right”, article 10: “Let us 
cease from wrath ; and refrain from angry looks. Nor let us be resent- 
ful when others differ from us”, etc., and religious beliefs of Buddhist 
worship, such as article 2: “Sincerely reverence the three treasures, viz. 
Buddha, the Law and the priesthood”. While moralities appeal to men’s 
conscience and make them control themselves, laws compel men’s be- 
haviour from outside with a certain regulation. By the Seventeen Arti- 
cles Constitution Prince Shotoku only made a moral instruction to the 
court officials and powerful clans without stipulating any punishment 
against disobedience. It is by this reason that many scholars do not re- 
gard this constitution as a written law. 

In general the constitution is based on Confucian and Buddhist 
thought, but this is not all. There can be found places related with the 
ancient Chinese Jurists’ idea. To the Confucian’s esteem in moralities, 
jurists had deep regard for laws. Confucianism guides people by mora- 
lities and rules them by rites, jurists, by laws, and by punishment. 
Article 11 of the constitution, saying “Give clear appreciation to merit 
and demerit, and deal out to each its cure, reward or punishment’, 
makes clean between reward and punishment, and follows the jurist 
principle. Especially so is article 3, “When you receive the Imperial com- 
mands, fail not scrupulously to obey them. The lord is Heaven, the 
vassal is Earth”, which makes clear the difference between the ruler and 
the subject, and article 15, “To turn away from that which is private, 
and to set our faces towards that which is public—this is the path of a 
minister”, which distinguishes between the private and the public. Both 
of these two can be judged as taken from the works of Hanfeitse, the 
scholar representative jurist of the Pre-Chin age. The main issue of the 
constitution is to strengthen the power of the ruler, such as article 12: 
“In a country there are not two lords, the people are not masters”. 

The Constitutional view of state, put the Buddhist thought aside from 
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our argument for the time being, has its keynote in Confucian thought 
with which is mixed up Jurist thought. It corresponds with the basic idea 
of the six articles Imperial Edict written sixty years before the procla- 
mation of this constitution by the Premier, Su Cho, for Yu-wen Tai, 
the actual ruler of the West Wei and the later founder of the North 
Chou Dynasty. Both the constitution and the edict are alike a moral 
warning and hints for administration to the nobles and the officials. 

The North Wei which then unified North China was divided into 
two dynasties, the East Wei and West Wei. The latter, which possessed 
the western half of Shen si and was troubled by invasions from her 
northern neighbor, the strong and fierce Ju-ju people, was in a far 
more unfavorable geographical situation than the former which occu- 
pied the central plain including the old capital, Lo yang, of the North 
Wei Dynasty and its eastern territory. The people of the West Wei con- 
sisted of many foreign races in the North-West region much less in- 
fluenced by the Chinese culture, and was far inferior to the people of 
the East Wei which held many civilized Chinese of the central plain. 
Under this unfavored conditions to cope with the East Wei, the West 
Wei had to reform their civil administration by enforcing discipline of 
the local officials and to strengthen their power by improving the living 
of the people. 

Hence the six articles Imperial Edict was a warning aimed at the 
local government officials who were directly engaged in civil affairs. 
The first article is the spiritual training of officials. Only those of fair 
and bright personality can be local officials not covetous. The second 
article stresses the education of the people. The thing that makes a man 
different and superior to trees and animals is the harmonious mind and 
benevolent behaviour. But this morality proper to men changes after the 
manners and customs of the age. And the manners and customs which 
control the morality of the people are formed after the morality of the 
politicians. The third article aims at the clearing of agricultural land 
and the increasing of the productivity. The education of the people can 
be performed only after their living is improved to a certain standard. 
Civil officials must lead the people to help each other in their cultiva- 
tion. The fourth article provides for the appointment of able persons to 
offices. Against the common practice of choosing high officials from 
families of power and wealth and minor officials according only to the 
business ability without paying regard to the personality, it contends 
that high officials should be appointed with no attention to family back- 
ground and minor officials should be chosen from those with firm per- 
sonality. The fifth article asks great care for court trial. The innocent 
should not be punished even at the risk of losing the criminal. Confes- 
sion must not be forced by torture. The sixth article stipulates fair taxa- 
tion and service obligations. Though reduction of tax can not be ex- 
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pected in a military state, yet it should not be that only the weak be 
taxed and the strong free from it. 

In short, the plan of Su Cho was to build a moral welfare state on 
Confucian humanism with the superior Jurist technique of administra- 
tion fully taken in. The organization of government offices of the West 
Wei imitated the system of six ministries symbolical of the six elements 
of Heaven, Earth, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, which was 
the ideal Confucian system said to be originated in the Chou Dynasty. 
The system of the six ministers of the Chou Dynasty had long been 
disused, the restoration of which was never realized since the time of 
Chin and Han in spite of the eager desire of Confucian scholars. The 
work was achieved by Su Cho under the wise ruler, Yu-wen Tai, in such 
a secluded country and at such a time of disturbance as the Northern and 
Southern Dynasty. His six articles edict was the forerunner of the six 
laws completed in the T’ang Dynasty on the Confucian ideal of state. 
The edict can be regarded as the first sign of recovery of Confucianism 
which had lost its vigor as a thought and its influence on the political 
world since the collapse of the Han Empire. 

A system based on the Confucian thought and including the Jurist 
policies was the new national system adopted by Yu-wen Tai who was 
to found a new dynasty, the later Chou. It was only natural that this 
new system appealed to prince Shotoku just sixty years later, and be- 
came the model of his Seventeen Articles Constitution, for he was also to 


build a new centralized state on a clan system in order to restore the. 


Japanese base of Minama in Korea which was lost because of the man- 
neuvre of Pakchai and Silla, the southward invasion of Kaokiili and 
the pressure from the Sui Empire of China. 

Now the question is how the legislation of the West Wei and North 
Chou in the remote West of China could be known to Japan on the 
islands in the Eastern Sea. Kaokili in Korea was neighbour to the East 
Wei and frequently sent missions to her capital. On the other hand 
Kaokiili, separated by the East Wei, the enemy of the latter, was too 
far from the West Wei to have any diplomatic relations with the latter. 
Yet, it is on the historical record of the Northern Dynasties that two 
years after the proclamation of the six articles Imperial Edict, in 506, 
a mission of Kaokiili came a long way to pay tribute to the Capital of 
the West Wei, Chang-an. Yu-wen Tai regarded the Edict as a golden 
rule, and ordered the officials at the capital to learn it by heart. Local 
officials were dismissed if not familiar with the six articles. In the West 
Wei the newly established law was widely circulated with authority 
and was duly respected. It was greatly possible that the edict caught 
the eyes of the mission from Kaokiili and came into their hands, or that 
a copy of it was presented to them from the court of the West Wei. In 
the year 577 when the North Chou destroyed the North Chi which suc- 
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ceeded the East Wei and unified Northern China, a mission was sent 
from Kaokiili with tribute and was granted official ranks by the Chinese 
dynasty. Three years later when the Later Chou surrendered to the Sui 
dynasty a mission was again sent from Kaokiili to China. Though the 
contacts of Kaokiili with the North Chou were not of long period, it is 
not difficult to imagine that the influence of the Chinese culture of the 
North Chou upon Kaokiili was to a considerable degree. 

Kaokili, having relation with the Chinese Northern Dynasties and 
even having communication with the North Chou, became a strong 
power. Then backed by her strength Kaokiili pushed down southward 
and began to suppress Silla and Pakchai. Japan which had political in- 
terest in the southern part of Korea intervened, giving help to Silla and 
Pakchai. Consequently negotiation was opened between Japan and 
Kaokili. From 527, Kaokiili sent envoys presenting credentials to Japan 
directly by sea route from Sien-ching district which faces the Japan 
Sea. Up to that time Japan imported Confucian books and teachers to- 
gether with industrial technique such as weaving from the Southern 
Dynasty of China through Pakchai which was located in the south-west 
of Korean peninsula. Now through Kaokiili the culture of the North Wei, 
East Wei, and the North Chi of the Northern dynasties began to come to 
Japan. The culture of the West Wei and North Chou which, though only 
a little, Kaokili received through those Northern dynasties, had in- 
fluence upon Japan too. Su Cho’s legislation, the Six Articles Imperial 
Edict was probably brought to Japan in this way. 

The code of the North Chou, which enlarged and accomplished the 
Six Articles Imperial Edict, was kept in the court of Kyoto in Japan till 
two centuries after its proclamation.” It might be one of the few remains 
which were probably imported from Kaokili at that time. The Confu- 
cian state system rebuilt by Su-Cho and Yu-wen Tai of the West Wei 
and North Chou was a stronger stimulus to prince Shotoku, the refor- 
mer of Japan who was to build up a centralized state than to the rul- 
ing class of Kaokiili. 

Prince Shotoku studied Buddhist scriptures from naturalized priests 
in Japan from Kaokili, and wrote himself commentaries on three of the 
scriptures. Priests who came from Korea were called Learned Priest or 
Learned Priestess, familiar not only with Buddhist scripture but also 
with advanced science and technique of the mainland such as astronomy 
and geography, which they taught to the Japanese people. This is in- 
deed like the European missionaries who came to the East to propagate 
in the sixteenth century and brought the western sciences together 


* Nihonkoku Genzai Shomoku (Catalogue of the Chinese Books preserved in Japan) 
by a Japanese courtier called Sukeyo Fujiwara in circ. 891 lists the penal code of the 
ou dynasty named Da-li as the remaining oldest Chinese criminal law. 
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with the Bible to the East. Prince Shotoku might quite possibly have 
learnt the Confucian and Jurist Legislation of the centralized state of 
the West Wei and North Chou through the Priests from Kaokiili. 

A year before the proclamation of his constitution as the first of his 
reforms Prince Shotoku provided for a system of merits with twelve 
ranks which were shown by coronets of different colours. It broke 
down the common precedent hitherto under the clan system that the 
nobles took offices proper to each clan by heredity, and laid down basis 
of an ability-first officialdom that ranks were to be obtained only by 
merits. In the Chinese mainland the official ranks were as a principle 
of nine classes ; in Korea, Pakchai, sixteen ; Silla, seventeen. Comparing 
with these countries, only Kaokili was of twelve classes. The twelve 
ranks of Prince Shotoku were undoubtedly taken from the twelve ranks 
official organization of Kaokiili. We can see that the Chinese Confucian 
state system which was the motive for the political reforms of the Prince 
was the official organization of the North Wei, West Wei and specially 
of the Later Chou introduced to Japan through Kaokiili. 

But, while in the twelve ranks of Kaokili there were names such of 
a family as “Elder Brother”, “Younger Brother” and names of offices as 
“Senior minister”, “Junior minister”, in the system of Japan the ranks 
were named after the moral standards which Confucians most esteemed, 
such as virtue, benevolence, obeisance, sincerity, righteousness, and wis- 
dom. In Korea, the ranks were naturally developed. In Japan connected 
with Confucian morality they were considered as a hierarchy of human 
morality. At this point, this system of Prince Shotoku can be well aware 
of a political ideal based on a higher humanism of Confucianism. 

The Emperor Wu of the North Chou, who succeeded Yu-wen Tai, 
prohibited Taoism and Buddhism, destroying temples and statues, and 
making priests laymen again, in excess of respect to Confucianism. How- 
ever Emperor Wen of Sui dynasty who took the place of Chou (581) 
and consolidated the Northern and Southern dynasties was a devout 
Buddhist. He changed oppression to protection and encouragement. Abo- 
lishing the central and provincial confucian colleges, he ordered the 
whole empire to establish a high stupa and large temple in every pro- 
vince (601). Three years later, the Japanese prince Shotoku enacted the 
seventeen articles Constitution. The ideal of Buddhistic religious state of 
the Emperor Wen might have some indirect influence upon the young 
prince. But he did not carry the religious policy to excess and took the 
golden mean between Buddhism and Confucianism. 

The constitution of Prince Shotoku, though originated from the six 
articles Imperial Edict of the West Wei of China and following it both 
in its spirit of legislation, and in its unique form of administration was 
independently written in its substance, each article being taken from 
texts of Confucian classics, teachings of pre-Chin time philosophers, 
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and Buddhist scriptures. Prince Shotoku, through consulting the legis- 
lation of the North Chou and getting suggestions from the religious state 
of Sui, brought Buddhism and Confucianism to harmony in accordance 
with the intrinsic tolerance of Confucianism, and made both of them 
cooperating in the education of the people. This is the uniqueness of 
the constitution of the prince to the legislation of the Later Chou and 
the ideal of the religious state of Sui. 

Thus the constitution of the Prince had its own peculiar conception 
of the ideal of a centralized state and Confucian legal state under the 
influence of the Chinese culture, especially that of the Northern Dynas- 
ties. The basic system of a state was constructed, but in its practical ad- 
ministration the Prince keenly felt the lack of reference material from 
China and of training in Chinese studies of the scholars in charge of 
this great work. He first sent Ono no Imoko as ambassador to the Sui 
dynasty (607). Ono no Imoko was sent again to China as soon as he 
came back the next year with the envoy from Sui. This time four stu- 
dents and four priests were sent together with him to stay at Changan 
to study Confucianism books and Buddhism and at the same time to 
make a detailed study of the actual condition of China. Though all 
naturalized Koreans, they were the first students sent by Japan to China 
directly. The fact that the same number of students and priests was sent 
abroad shows the harmonious attitude toward Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism. Not only Confucian and Buddhistic thought but also literature, 
fine arts and the Chinese culture in all its manifestations were introduced 
directly to Japan without mediation of Korea. 

Prince Shotoku must have expected to consolidate the institutions of 
Japan by taking example on the great Empire of China on the return of 
those students. But all those students stayed in China a long period from 
sixteen years to thirty, and before they could report their mission the 
Prince died in the year 622. Prince Shotoku only showed his concep- 
tion of the ideal of a Confucian state, the realization of which was left 
to the next generation. 


4. THE REALIZATION OF A CONFUCIAN CENTRALIZED 
STATE 


Prince Shotoku’s ideal of a Confucian centralized state was gradual- 
ly realized after his death with the Taika Reformation under the guid- 
ance of his successor, Prince Nakanode, later the Emperor Tenchi (646). 
The draft of this reformation was made by the advisers of Prince Naka- 
node who were returned students from China of the time of Prince 
Shotoku, such as Takamukuno Kuramasa, an eminent Confucian scholar, 
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and Nanen Seian, a learned priest. Those students after staying in a 
metropolis of the most advanced country in the Far East for more than 
sixteen years came back with abundant knowledge and experience. With- 
in their stay in China they saw the fall of the Sui (617) and the rise of 
the T’ang Empire, which they praised as a country of most complete 
legislation without parallel and which they might take for a model in 
planning their own centralized empire. Even the returned priests, not 
to say returned students, taught to the politicians of their homeland 
rather the Confucian theory, the basis of the new legal state, which they 
brought back together with the Buddhist teachings. 

The centralized political organization of Japan was first stipulated 
by the decree of the Omi court under the reign of Tenchi Emperor, and 
later through the Taiho revision of Taiho era was completed finally by 
the code of the Nara court (718). The central governmental administra- 
tion consisted of two kan (office), Gingikan (the office that took charge 
of national rites) and Dajokan (the Prime Minister’s office), and eight 
Sho (ministry). 

The local administration was divided into Kuni (Prefecture), Gun 
(country) and Ri (village), the governor of a prefecture being dispatched 
from the capital, the head of a county being appointed from the clan 
which ruled hereditarily as before. All officials of the central and local 
government were given stipend and land according to offices and ranks. 

Though the organization of this centralized state took the system of 
the advanced T’ang dynasty of China for a model, the reformers of 
Japan did not only imitate as it was. It should be noted that they cor- 
rected its contradictions and made it fit for the rather backward civiliza- 
tion of an island country. 

The Chinese government organization was primarily under the in- 
fluence of two different systems held by two major schools of Confu- 
cianism. One was the school which was powerful in the Former Han, 
dividing offices by the multiple of three such as Three Lords, Nine Minis- 
ters. Against this the other one which was prevailing in the Later Han 
divided into six offices. Based on the ideological system of these two 
schools, plus the historical changes since the Han and the Southern and 
Northern Dynasties, the government organization of T’ang became very 
overlapping and irrational. 

The executive branch of government was divided into the six Bu 
(section) of the Shang-shu-sheng (Prime Minister’s office), Li-bu (Per- 
sonnel administration), Hu-bu (civil affairs), Li-bu (education), Ping-bu 
(defense), Hsing-bu (justice), Kung-bu (Industrial technology), in con- 
formity of the Confucian system of the Later Han. Standing side by 
side with this actual administrative organization there were another 
nine ministers allotted with the same functions as the six Bu remaining 
obsolete organization of the Confucian system in the Former Han. 
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After T’ang’s system, Japan established eight ministries, which were 
only an appropriate division or combination of the six Bu, discarding 
the other duplicated nine ministers. This shows that the institutors of 
ancient Japan were owners of rational minds. They divided the Li-bu 
(civil administration) of T’ang into two ministries of civil affairs and 
finance. It was because that the finance of Japan was developed in her 
own way by custom duties due to foreign communication and the efforts 
of financial experts of naturalized clans. This also shows that the insti- 
tutors were owners of realistic wisdom who did not fall into empty 
theories and avoided blind imitation. 

The Kingdom of Silla which unified the Korean peninsula at the 
same time as the Nara Court in Japan could not build up a rational 
government organization that was fit for their own condition as Japan 
did with her eight ministries, because of their close relation with the 
Tang Empire. It is not too much to say that compared with Silla, the 
leaders of the ancient Kingdom of Japan were much more able in the 
practical and rational acceptance of the Confucian ideal of a centralized 
state notwithstanding the inconvenience of communication with China. 

The court of Japan renewed its despatch of envoys to the T’ang 
dynasty, altogether fifteen times in about two and a half centuries from 
630 to 838. Their mission was to import the civilization of T’ang, and 
moreover to raise the international position of Japan among envoys 
gathering at the T’ang capital, Chang-an, from different parts of the 
world. For this purpose the accompanying students and priests were, 
no need to mention, chosen from the learned, and the envoys were ap- 
pointed from the first rate scholars of the time or from the learned 
nobles. It was reported that the envoys, graceful in appearance and 
stately in manners, drew the attention of the citizens of the capital. The 
students and priests entered the universities or temples at Chang-an 
engaging themselves in studies. The envoys, too, studied Confucianism 
and literature from Chinese scholars during their short stay in China. 
When they returned, they brought back not only materials concerning 
Chinese political institutions, but also immense quantities of books on 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Judging by the lists of books which some 
of them carried back and the phrases from Chinese classics which quoted 
the Japanese annals written in Chinese at that time, we could imagine 
that the Chinese books which the Nara court imported were of huge 
quantity, probably the largest among countries recipient of the civiliza- 
tion of T’ang dynasty. 


An University at the capital and local schools were founded as a part 
of government organization of centralized state to give Confucian edu- 
cation and the graduates from those schools could be appointed to offices 
through national examination. 
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The curriculum of Confucian classical studies took in the T’ang sys- 
tem for a model in general, omitting two or three classics which were 
not commonly read, and not adopting Lao-tze as textbook in spite that 
this Taoist Bible was highly esteemed as a work of the remote ancestor 
of the T’ang dynasty. These facts revealed the rationality and practi- 
cality of the founders of the ancient Japanese institutions thoroughly 
based on the principles of Confucianism. In order to learn to read Con- 
fucian textbooks in a foreign language professors of Chinese phonetics 
and composition were invited. All the necessary institutions to absorb 
Confucianism were organized with minute care. At the same time an 
unique method to read Chinese texts by the Japanese translation free 
from Chinese original grammatical word order was invented besides 
the ordinary way of reading them in Chinese sounds. They also invented 
the Japanese alphabet called Kana, borrowing Chinese characters as pho- 
netic signs. Thus it became possible to extend Confucian training to 
non-specialists as the nobles and government officials. 

In the Silla Kingdom it was also a habit to read Chinese by the 
Korean translation but because they could not give up the Chinese 
grammatical construction, it was hard to understand for the general 
public. Compared with this the method of reading Chinese according 
to Japanese grammar was much easier for the people. It can be said 
that in all the cultural sphere of T’ang Japan was the most successful 
in taking in Confucianism, a foreign culture, well digested and adjusted 
to her own national character. The method of borrowing Chinese charac- 
ters as phonetic signs to indicate the sounds of Japanese language was 
entirely an unique invention of Japan herself, and laid out grounds for 
her future national literature. The nobles and scholars of the Nara court 
who had received Confucian education not only read Chinese well, but 
also could use Chinese freely in making official and personal documents 
and historical records and even in writing literary works such as essays 
and poems in Chinese. Though the style of those works was often old- 
fashioned if compared with the Chinese works of the same period, they 
were following the model of T’ang literature enthusiastically. 

The literary works written in Chinese at that time was of such a 
high level that some of them could hardly be judged as written by others 
than Chinese. No matter how advanced as they seemed to be and show 
us no difference from Chinese literary works, they could not yet be- 
come literature of originality. It began to appear a national literature 
using Japanese phonetic signs and Chinese characters at the same time. 

Japanese literature began to develop, under the influence and impe- 
tus of Chinese literature. The first anthology written in Japanese, Man- 
nyo-shu, was in its compilation influenced by the division of motif and 
seasonal cycle of the Book of Ode, one of the Confucian classics. The 
book of Ode was a national literature compiled in China more than ten 
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centuries earlier than this time, and in the T’ang dynasty was already 
not a living literature. 

The poetry in T’ang dynasty had a few indirect relations with the 
Book of Ode, and scarcely did the poet get motif from it. Contrarily 
Japanese poetry was under the direct influence of Ode in form and motif. 
This might be because the classical age of China and the Nara period 
of Japan were on the similar stage in social and cultural development. 
In political reformation Japan took her example from the Sui and T’ang 
Confucian culture, but in the other mental activity, especially in litera- 
ture, rather from that of the classical age which resembled her own 
cultural stage, though contacting with the well developed literature of 
T’ang Dynasty. The Japanese of Nara Period in receiving the Confucian 
culture not only took it from that which was well developed but also 
from that which had already lost its living power in actual China, tried to 
obtain the power of creation from an ever lasting source of the culture 
of the Chinese classics, and produced a supreme poem of Man-yo-shu 
which is their national treasure. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The Confucian educational system of the Nara Period was fully 
imitating that of the T’ang Dynasty, more or less modifying it to fit 
for their own national condition. The nobles of the Nara court who re- 
ceived the highest Confucian education in Japan were not inferior to 
those who had the same education in T’ang of China. The number of 
such cultured persons in Japan could not of course be compared with 
that of T’ang Dynasty, since those who could have such education at 
university in Japan were limited only to the children of the nobles and 
high officials. Though in a small scale Japan did create such men of 
Confucian culture. When at the beginning of the first century Japan 
came into contact with the Chinese Confucian culture, she only caught 
its material side. The progress of the Japanese culture in the following 
six centuries was surprising. It was because of the very enthusiasm of 
the leaders of the Japanese people to seek for the advanced culture in 
the Asiatic continent overseas, especially Confucianism and the coexist- 
ing Buddhism. The Japanese people who were to build up their empire 
succeeded among countries of the T’ang cultural sphere in the intro- 
duction of Confucian culture, conquering the geographical difficulties 
over the sea. They achieved their task of unifying their tribal states by 
adopting the governmental organization of a centralized state based on 
Confucian thought. The understanding of the nobles and the government 
officials of the Nara Period toward Confucian culture was of high 
level. They digested the foreign culture so well that they were able to 
lay out grounds for the development of their own culture. 
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E. DELARUELLE 3 


LA SPIRITUALITE AUX XIV* ET XV° SIECLES 


L ne peut étre question d’aborder le probléme de la spiritualité grecque, 
| sinon dans ses rapports avec la spiritualité latine et en rappelant 
V'influence de l'art byzantin sur le développement en Occident du 
pathétique, comme plus tard sur la dévotion mariale, lorsque se répan- 
dent dans l'Europe centrale Hodegetria et Pelagonitissa '. On n’étudiera 
pas non plus le clergé séculier, dont l’histoire spirituelle est partie inté- 
grante de l’histoire générale de |’Eglise, ni le clergé régulier, dont la vie 
religieuse est commandée par des traditions ou des maitres étrangers le 
plus souvent au monde d’alors et préoccupés de spéculation ; alors que 
nous laisserons en dehors de notre domaine le milieu universitaire et les 
traités théoriques pour nous attacher exclusivement aux aspects sociaux, 
littéraires et artistiques, en lesquels se révéle la piété populaire d’une 
époque. 

Nous n’aurons pas non plus a étudier cette piété en ce qu'elle a de 
traditionnel, nous réservant pour ce qu'elle présente d’original. A bien 
des égards en effet le XIV° s. ne fait que continuer le XIII*. C’est notam- 
ment qu'il est animé avant tout par les mémes ordres mendiants, aucune 
formule nouvelle de vie religieuse n’étant depuis apparue ; un ordre 
nouveau, comme les Jésuates, ne faisant que reprendre la spiritualité 
franciscaine. Les grands animateurs de la piété populaire, une Catherine 
de Sienne, un Bernardin, sont fidéles aux traditions de leur ordre. C’est 
pourquoi aussi on voit se transmettre les mémes textes, quitte 4 ce que le 
Jubilus s’enrichisse de strophes nouvelles. Il en résultera que le tableau 
des vertus de perfection est le méme au XIV° s. qu’au XIII*, ambition 
de laics, qui n’ont pas de programme spirituel propre, mais se bornent 


a Hans AURENHAMMER, « Marienikone », Jahrbuch d. dsterr. byzant. Gesellschafts, 
, 1955. 
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a démarquer celui des moines, entrant pour cela dans les tiers-ordres, 
ou ils jouissent des mérites de la « religion » 4 laquelle va leur sym- 
pathie ”. 

Ainsi encadrées et éduquées, les foules du XIV° s. auront les mémes 
besoins et manifesteront leurs sentiments de la méme fagon que celles 
du XIII*: vie chrétienne mélée a la vie civique et a l'existence quoti- 
dienne ; méme calendrier liturgique ; méme culte des saints, avec pour- 
tant l’apparition de saint Joseph et de sainte Anne, et la multiplication 
des saints d’ordre, vénérés dans les villes les plus diverses, chacune vou- 
lant le sien, ce qui oblige aussi 4 distinguer, vers 1400, sanctus et beatus® ; 
mémes pélerinages * et méme dévotion aux reliques °. 

Mais sur ce fond sans originalité s’enlévent un certain nombre de 
thémes qui furent propres aux deux derniers siécles du Moyen Age, et 
que nous allons voir se composer ou se succéder. 


I. Les dévotions. 


A. Le pathétique. — Le premier fait caractéristique de l'histoire des 
dévotions aux XIV* et XV°* s. est le développement d’une spiritualité 
pathétique, si bien étudiée ® que nous pouvons étre particuli¢rement brefs. 
Francois d’Assise avait comme redécouvert « le Christ selon la chair », 
c’est-a-dire l’humanité du Sauveur. Oubliant presque la Résurrection, le 
chrétien ressent alors le tragique de sa condition. Sous |’influence des 
événements qui font de ces deux siécles une époque spécialement tour- 
mentée, et particuli¢érement sous celle de la « Grande Peste » de 1348, 
il est obsédé par la pensée de la mort. Mais cette mort reste la mort chré- 
tienne, on le voit bien lorsque l'on étudie les « danses macabres » ’, qu'il 
s'agisse de peintures comme celles du cimetiére des Innocents a Paris ou 
de poémes, d’abord en latin, puis en langue vulgaire, que |’on trouve 
dans tous les pays de |’Occident. La pitié pour « les pauvres 4mes », que 
l'on imagine encore revétues de leurs emblémes d’ici-bas, suscite chez 


2C. Prana dans Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, L., 1957, sur le Tiers-ordre 
franciscain 4 Florence au XIV° s. 

George Karrat, Saints in Italian Art, Firenze, 1952. 

“Cf. Mario Romani, Pellegrini e viaggiatori nell’economia di Roma dal XIV al 
XVII s., Milano, 1948 ; Luis Vasquez de Prsea et divers, Las Peregrinaciones a San- 
tiago de Compostela, 3 vol., Madrid, 1948-1949. 

5Hermann Siesert, « Beitrage z. vorreformatorischen Heiligen u. Reliquien- 
verehrung », Erlduter. u. Erganz. z. Janssens Gesch..., V1. 1, Freib. i. Brisg., 1907. 

* Au volume classique de E. MALE, on pourra ajouter Louis Grier, Histoire artis- 
tique des ordres mendiants, I’ Art religieux du XIII* au XVIII* s., Paris, 1939. 

7 Hellmut Rosenrexp, « Der mittelalterliche Totentanz, Entstehung, Entwicklung, 
Bedeutung », Beihefte z. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., 111, Minster i. Westf., 1954 ; A. Te- 
venti, La vie et la mort a travers l'art du XV° s. (Cah. d. Annales, VIII, Paris, 1952.) 
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les artistes, les poétes et les prédicateurs, qui les inspirent ou les com- 
mentent, la satire des inégalités sociales. Non sans cruauté, ce « genre » 
de la danse macabre s’orientera vers un réalisme de plus en plus précis, 
jusqu’a distinguer, comme au Campo-santo de Pise, les divers degrés de 
corruption du cadavre. L’Italie pourtant est restée un peu en marge de 
cette évolution ; c’est qu'elle avait, avec les « triomphes de la mort » un 
théme comme national, puisque nourri d’antique °. 

Cette réflexion sur la mort ne pouvait que se porter sur le Christ, qui 
en avait subi d’abord les affres *. Le Crucifié de ces temps n’est plus un 
«beau dieu », qui régne du haut de sa croix, mais celle-ci devient un 
gibet. Le paroxysme de l’horreur sera atteint au retable d’Isenheim par 
Mathis Nithart. On ne se contenta pourtant pas de cette scéne ; mais on 
voulut imaginer les moindres détails du supplice, comme y invitait la 
Vie de Jésus-Christ de Ludolphe le Chartreux, désir qui est 4 l’origine 
de tout un art anecdotique, chez un Gaspar Isenmann par exemple. 
D’autres artistes pourtant sentaient au contraire le besoin de décanter : 
alors apparurent les sujets nouveaux : « l‘homme de douleurs », la pieta, 
tellement différente de la freudvolle Vesperbild du XIII* s. *°, la Mise au 
tombeau, en lesquels se dégageait comme une nouvelle esthétique, a la 
fois populaire et raffinée, préférant le lyrisme de |’émotion et de la 
priére au pittoresque d’un récit anecdotique ou héroique. 

Le contraste entre ces deux inspirations se retrouve dans la littéra- 
ture religieuse. Tantét il s’agit de « mystéres » , de caractére déja 
« baroque », dont on sait quel succés ils eurent dans toute l'Europe, le 
plus célébre étant le Vray Mistére de la Passion d’Arnoul Gréban ; et 
tantét de lamenti, chantés dans l’intimité de petits oratoires par des 
laudesi qui y évoquent les souffrances morales du Christ et sa rencontre 
avec sa mére, ce genre ayant été plus particuliérement cultivé en Ombrie 
et en Toscane ™. 

Mais les chrétiens n’ont pas voulu seulement se représenter les souf- 
frances du Sauveur, mais s’y associer ; de 1a sont nées les confréries de 
« flagellants », fusionnant parfois en de gigantesques processions qui se 
prolongérent, en 1350 a travers l’Allemagne, en 1399 dans toute la France 


® Liliane Guerry, Le Théme du « triomphe de la mort » dans la peinture italienne, 
Paris, 1950. 

* Outre les ouvrages cités 4 la n. 6, Louis Bremer, /’Art chrétien, son développe- 
ment iconographique, Paris, 1918. 

%E. Retvers-Ernst, « Das freudvolle Vesperbild u. die Anfange der Pieta Vor- 
es) Abhandl. d. Bay. Bened. Akad., 11, Minchen, 1939. 

"Emile Roy, « Le Mystére de la Passion en France du XIV° au XVI* s., Etudes 
sur les sources et le classement des mystéres », Rev. bourg... Univers. de Dijon, XIII, 
1903 ; Karl Younc, The Drama of the Mediev. Church, Oxford, 1933. 

2 Aless. d’Ancona, La Poesia popolare italiana, 2° éd., Livorno, 1906 ; Vinc. de 
Bartuotomagis, /] Teatro abruzzese del M.-Evo, Bologna, 1924. Parmi d’innombrables 
monographies, on peut citer : R. Renter dans Giorn. stor. d. Letter. ital., XI, 1888. 
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et I’Italie. Ou bien, sous l’influence des franciscains, des fidéles s’éver- 
tuaient 4 « faire leur chemin de croix » le long de « stations » parfois 
ornées de sculptures, comme celles qu’a Nuremberg Martin Ketzel de- 
manda a Adam Kraft *. 

Cette obsession de la mort et de la Passion eut parfois quelque chose 
de morbide, morbidité qui prit des formes trés diverses : multiplication du 
nombre des stigmatisées ; « foules en délire » qui se livrent a la « danse 
de saint Guy », par exemple a partir de 1374 4 Aix-la-Chapelle ; persé- 
cutions des Juifs ; angoisses paniques, qui caractérisent un « Moyen-dge 
fantastique », qui croit encore aux grylles *; et surtout démonologie, 
parfois naive et amusante, quand il s’agit des Assempri de Fra Filippo ", 
atroce avec les procés de sorciéres dans |’Allemagne du XV° s. C’est peut- 
étre pour s’assurer contre ces risques épouvantables et se remettre en 
mémoire la miséricorde de Dieu que les fidéles apportérent une telle 
ardeur 4 gagner des « indulgences ». Mais le meilleur reméde 4a cette 
angoisse fut trouvé dans la dévotion a |’Eucharistie. 


B. La dévotion eucharistique. — Le goat du merveilleux était un dan- 
ger pour la messe, qui eit pu apparaitre monotone et banale ; de fait la 
dévotion liturgique a la croix eut 4 souffrir de la concurrence des « mys- 
téres », qui évoquaient beaucoup mieux la Passion. Par ailleurs l’indivi- 
dualisme des fidéles, favorisé par la multiplication des confréries, 
préférait les « messes votives» a l’« office du temps». A ces forces 
d’étouffement la messe a pourtant résisté. 

C’est d’abord que le clergé s’est préoccupé, en Allemagne notamment, 
de la formation des fidéles, aux mains desquels ont été mis des missels *. 
Mais c’est surtout que la messe s’est dramatisée et a pris ainsi pour les 
assistants comme un nouvel intérét. La musique religieuse a connu au 
XIV* s. un brillant essor ; c’est l’époque od Machault composa la premiére 
« messe » 7 ; |’« élévation » attire des foules et devient le rite essentiel, 
qu’exalte Van der Weyden dans ses Sacrements ; 4 ce moment solennel 
prétre et peuple adorent l’hostie en des pri¢res qui reflétent admirable- 
ment la spiritualité du temps, |’ Anima Christi par exemple *. 


13 A. de ZepetGem, Apercu hist. sur la dévotion au chemin de croix (Collect. fran- 
cisc., XTX, 1949). 

44 J. Battrusaitis, Le Moyen-dge fantastique, Paris, 1955. 

18 W. Herwoop, The « Ensamples » of Fra Filippo, a Study of Mediaeval Siena, 
Siena, 1901. 

Franz Fax, Die deutsche Messauslegungen v.d. Mitte d. XV. Jh. bis z. 1525 
(Gérresgesellsch., Kiln, 1889). 

17 Jacques Cuaittey, La Musique médiévale, Paris, 1951. 

** Edouard Dumoutet, Le Christ selon la chair et la vie liturgique au M.-A., Paris, 
1932 ; du méme Corpus Domini, Paris, 1942. Cf. K. Younc, The Dramatic Association 
of ~ Easter Sepulchre (Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. a. Litt., X, Madison, 
1920). 
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Ces priéres étaient si parfaitement adaptées a la spiritualité pathétique 
du temps qu’elles furent utilisées en dehors de la messe. Mais en méme 
temps on sentit le besoin, comme pour en justifier l'emploi, d’« exposer » 
l'hostie aux fidéles qui désiraient la contempler plus longuement. Et la 
féte du Saint-Sacrement, qui se met a étre partout célébrée vers 1320, est 
surtout appréciée pour la procession, qui proméne triomphalement la 
pyxide a travers la ville. C’est aussi 4 cette époque que les meilleurs chré- 
tiens prennent l’habitude de faire leur « visite au Saint-Sacrement » ; a la 
fin du Moyen-age, l’usage avait gagné toute la chrétienté. I] supposait 
la construction d’un tabernacle fixe, dont |’introduction fut importante 
dans l'histoire de l’art : a la colombe eucharistique, familiére aux Anglais, 
on préféra en général une armoire ou une niche, voire une caissette placée 
directement sur l’autel. Une lampe entretenue par les soins d'une 
confrérie disait aux fidéles de passage la présence du Sauveur. 


C. La royauté du Christ et la découverte de la Trinité. — Le Grand 
Schisme n’a pas seulement ébranlé toutes les structures juridiques de 
l’Eglise ; il a encore, en faisant douter du chef visible, rappelé que le 
Christ en est le seul Roi. Relisant |’Ecriture, les écrivains spirituels de 
cette époque se complaisent particuliérement dans |’ Apocalypse pour évo- 
quer le Christ en « Roi des rois » '. 

Dans cette contemplation on dirait que l’4me tourmentée du siécle 
s'apaise. On se remet a considérer plus volontiers que par le passé la divi- 
nité et la gloire du Fils de Dieu. Gerson le montre, dans les splendeurs de 
la Trinité, recevant tout du Pére, auquel il est uni par l’amour. Ce ne sont 
pas seulement spéculations de théologiens : saint Jean Capistran, s’adres- 
sant a des tertiaires franciscains leur propose le Christ pour roi ; un laic 
comme Philippe de Méziéres ne parle pas autrement, en attendant qu’a 
la fin du siécle Savonarole secoue Florence aux cris de « Viva Cristo, il 
tuo Re! ». 

L’art de son cété, celui des confréries comme celui des moines, recom- 
mence a faire place aux mystéres glorieux. Aucune autre période n’a 
consacré autant d’ceuvres 4 la Trinité, ni autant de profondeur théolo- 
gique et de sentiment religieux ; oubliant le tragique de son époque, 
Enguerrand Charonton donne son Couronnement de la Vierge. 

Mentionner cette ceuvre, c’est dire que, encore ici, Marie est associée 
aux destins mystiques, littéraires et artistiques de son fils. Elle aussi est 
proclamée Reine **; elle est associée au sacerdoce de Jésus, « digne 


*Dom J. Lectercg, « L’idée de la royauté du Christ au XIV° s.», Miscell. Pio 
Paschini, Roma, 1948 ; du méme, « L’Idée de la royauté du Christ pendant le Grand 
Schisme et la crise conciliaire », Arch. d’Hist. doctr. et litt. du M.-A., 1949. 

*C. Sericou, « De Regalitate B. Mariae Virginis », Antonianum, XXX, 1955. 
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vesture au prétre souverain », proclame un palinod d’Amiens en 1438 * ; 
elle apparait donc de plus en plus liée au plan rédempteur ; et c’est pour- 
quoi, au moment méme oi !’on voit en elle « la femme de douleurs », on 
la dit prédestinée et immaculée en sa conception. La thése d’école devient 
ici théme de méditation pour des confréries ; l'art marial se renouvelle, 
devenant plus abstrait pour recourir aux symboles et aux emblémes capa- 
bles d’évoquer ce mystére éternel ”°. 

C’est aussi l’époque ou les anges font une nouvelle entrée dans |’art, 
pour y donner leurs concerts, comme au chateau de la Clayette ** ; ou 
comme dans les ceuvres de Fra Angelico, ce peintre qui a transformé le 
terrible Jugement Dernier des romans et des gothiques en une danse et 
en un chant. II faut enfin mentionner le Retable de l’Agneau mystique, 
ot Van Eyck a rassemblé toute l’Eglise, Militante comme Triomphante, 
laics mélés aux clercs ; la confiance est revenue au cceur des fidéles ; le 
christianisme 4 nouveau est joie. Le XV° s. est celui ot le Jubilus a connu 
le plus de faveur, ce poéme qui préfére le nom de Jésus a celui de Christ, 
parce qu’il est plus intime en un temps qui est celui de la devotio moderna 
et de la sacra conversazione. 


II. Vie intérieure et « Devotio moderna ». 


A. L’Education du sentiment religieux. — I] semble qu’a mesure que 
le Moyen-Age avance, les fidéles y aient une vie religieuse de plus en plus 
personnelle ; il se peut que les crises mémes de notre époque y aient 
contribué : l’intérét que les laics apportérent aux débats engagés autour 
du Grand Schisme a sans doute aidé 4 une certaine maturation. En tout 
cas le fait que, pendant quarante ans, tous les chrétiens sans exception 
furent excommuniés amena 4 s’interroger sur les moyens de salut et a 
chercher une voie autre que celle des sacrements et du recours a |’autorité 
liturgique du sacerdoce. Il n’y a donc pas a s’étonner non plus si cette 
période est marquée par un attachement plus fervent a l’Ecriture Sainte. 

Les XIV° et XV° s. sont en tout cas le temps des petits cénacles et 
des « Amis de Dieu ». Ces petits groupes sont d’ailleurs souvent animés 
par des prétres, notamment par des Mendiants. Fondés pour assurer « la 
sainte prédication », non le culte, les dominicains ne travaillent pas seu- 
lement 4 la réforme morale, mais aussi initient les Ames 4 la vie inté- 


21 R. Laurentin, dans Revue du M.-A. latin, IV, 1948. 

22P.B. de Rus, « La Escuela franciscana de Barcelona», Estudios franciscanos, 
LVII, 1956; P. MAARSCHALKERWEERD, « Saggio iconografico d. Immacolata », Anto- 
nianum, XXI1X, 1954 ; cf. Paul Perprizet, La Vierge de miséricorde, Etude d'un théme 
iconographique, Paris, 1908. 

3M. Tursout dans Revue des Arts, III, 1958. 
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rieure *4. Cet enseignement est passé dans de nombreux manuels : caté- 
chismes, comme le Miroir du chrétien, qui propose pour idéal : « Jésus 
mon tout, tout pour Jésus » ; livres divers de dévotion, comme le Seelen- 
trost qui est « tiré de l’Ecriture ». 

Par la confession et la direction, le méme effort se poursuit, plus 
individualisé encore. De véritables traités de direction voient le jour, 
par exemple celui écrit par saint Antonin pour la mére de Laurent de 
Médicis *5 ; cependant que des manuels sont publiés pour aider des confes- 
seurs : ainsi le Lumen confessorum d’ André Didace **. Certains pénitents 
ont été assez profondément touchés pour avoir fait du reste de leur vie 
une prédication, ainsi Dante avec sa Comédie, véritable méditation des 
fins derniéres. C’est aussi l’époque des autobiographies, la plus célébre 
étant celle de Suso, ot désormais on ira chercher les bonnes méthodes. 

Quel que soit alors le réle des prétres, cette époque est en méme 
temps celle des prophétes ; le joachimisme y est toujours en faveur et les 
malheurs du temps ne font qu’exciter le désir des révélations privées. On 
voit 4 Avignon les cardinaux les moins mystiques s’empresser autour de 
Jean de Roquetaillade ?”. On se passionne pour |’Apocalypse, dont un 
évéque tire un nouveau millénarisme ** et que représentent les tapisseries 
d’Angers. On fait des hommes de Dieu les arbitres de la vie civique, de 
saint Jacques de la Marche a Rieti 2*, de Savonarole a Florence. Et il 
faut évoquer |’étonnante supercherie de Rulman Merswin, fabriquant la 
correspondance de « l’Ami de Dieu de |’Oberland » *. 


B. Les exercices de la vie dévote. — Cet esprit nouveau se manifeste 
d’abord par une plus grande dévotion au Saint-Esprit : les Méditations 
sur le Saint-Esprit, attribuées 4 saint Augustin se répandent. Ce maitre 
constant du Moyen-4ge apparait surtout 4 notre époque comme un 
maitre de vie intérieure : aussi traduit-on en italien les Confessions, en 
catalan les Solilogues. On voit alors des laics aisés se faire copier des 
« livres d’heures » — ou les copier eux-mémes pour étre libres d’y ajouter 
tel ou tel ouvrage, od nous pouvons découvrir leurs préférences secrétes. 
Ainsi se constituent des recueils factices, dans lesquels on trouve 


_ _™ Outre Pouvrage de Srepert, cité n. 5: Florenz LanpMANn, « Das Predigtwesen 
pretialen in d. letzten Zeit des M.-A. », Vorreform. Forschung., I, Minster i. Westf., 
: Saint Antonin, Une Régle de vie au XV° s., trad. de Mme Thiérard-Baudrillart, 
aris, 1921. 
iin R. Sraprer, « Das Lumen confessorum des A. Didaci », Rém. Quartalschr., XI, 
*7 Jeanne Bicnami-Opter, Etudes sur Jean de Roquetaillade, Paris, 1952. 
_ ™A. Mercati, «Un Vescovo fiorentino del prime quattrocento, millenarista », 
Riv. di St. d. Chiesa in Italia, I1, 1948. 
** A. Saccnetti, « Giac. d. Marca paciere a Rieti», Arch. francisc. Hist., L, 1957. 
_ * A. Junpt, Rulman Merswin et [Ami de Dieu de I’Oberland, Paris, 1890 ; cf. : 
Friedr.-W. Wentziarr-Eccesert, Deutsche Mystik zw. M.-A. u. Neuzeit, Berlin, 1944. 
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traductions ou adaptations de |’Elucidarium, ou « Ordenance comment 
la personne se doit gouverner chascun jour », qui comporte priére du 
matin et examen de prévision ; ouvrages précieux pour nous révéler les 
sentiments les plus intimes des hommes de ce temps *. 

Mais la lecture n’était pas la seule occupation de ce chrétien ; on le 
trouve aussi méditant le long des premiers chemins de croix ; se préparant 
solitairement a la communion ; faisant visite au Saint-Sacrement ; disant 
son chapelet, qu’Alain de la Roche distribue en mystéres joyeux, dou- 
loureux et glorieux **. Ou bien il se rend a l’oratoire d’un tiers-ordre ou 
d’une confrérie pour y préparer quelque mystére destiné au grand public, 
pour y chanter des cantiques en cheeur, parfois en se flagellant au sou- 
venir de la Passion, pour y entendre une prédication. Un esprit commun 
nait de cet accord profond sur l’essence méme de la vie religieuse ; la 
religion universelle et liturgique du Moyen-Age se fait ici religion de 
petite chapelle ; la chrétienté éclate en petits groupes. Ce particularisme 
explique que les causes générales de |’Eglise, comme la croisade, ne 
provoquent plus d’enthousiasme ; mais il est riche aussi d’un intimisme 
qui rend compte en art du genre appelé la sacra conversazione. 

C’est une « assemblée idéale de saints individualisés en un concert 
d’Ames ». Le genre s’est considérablement développé au XV° s. Pour une 
confrérie, Van der Weyden a peint sa Crucifixion ; mais c’est surtout 
Fra Angelico, « le peintre de la paix de |’4me », qui en a assuré le suc- 
cés 8; toutes ses ceuvres, y compris ses Annonciations, sont des sacre 
conversazioni, qui ont largement répandu le godt du recueillement. 


C. La devotio moderna. — Ces tendances que nous venons de passer 
en revue étaient encore aussi vagues que spontanées ; avec au contraire 
l'école de la devotio moderna, elles se précisent et s’organisent. On voit 
alors clairement s opposer 4 un premier Moyen-4ge, celui de la liturgie, 
de l’universalisme d’une Eglise sans frontiéres, définie avant tout par 
un Credo et des sacrements, que distribuent des clercs, celui d’une religion 
plus personnelle, attentive avant tout a l’amitié de Dieu et a sa présence 
au cceur du croyant, comme 4a la conformité de la volonté a celle du 
Christ par la pratique de |’Evangile. 

Une sorte de migration, au début du XIV* s., fait des pays rhénans 
et des Pays-Bas la région par excellence créatrice dans |’ordre spirituel. 
Deux tendances s’y dessinent, celle que représente Ruusbroec, théoricien 
de l’expérience mystique et celle plus pratique, insistant davantage sur 
l’'aspect ascétique de la vie chrétienne d’un Gérard Groote, le fondateur 


31 Yves Lerevre, L’Elucidarium et les Lucidaires (Biblio. d. Ecoles fr. d’ Athénes 
et de Rome, 180, Paris, 1954). 

82 M.-Max Gorce, Le Rosaire et ses antécédents historiques, Paris, 1931. 

re Recamer, «La Valeur permanente et l’inactualité de Fra Angelico », L’Art 
sacré, X, 1946. 
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de Windesheim **. Cette fondation s’accompagne du recours 4 des mé- 
thodes de sanctification, non pas inédites sans doute, mais dont I’effi- 
cacité est mieux comprise : pour un peu on se méfierait de la liturgie ; 
elle vaut surtout comme lectio divina et par le recueillement qu’elle 
procure ; on vaque a la méditation ; on fait son examen de conscience ; 
on s'adonne a la lecture. 

Le chef-d’ceuvre de la devotio moderna est incontestablement |’« Imi- 
tation de Jésus-Christ » **, qui eut une extraordinaire diffusion. I] s’agit 
en réalité de quatre petits ouvrages, ot sont recueillies les sentences des 
spirituels de l’époque, ot |’4me entre en dialogue avec le Christ, con- 
sidéré comme un ami et objet d’une tendre attention, ou est rappelé, d’une 
maniére plus ou moins autobiographique, la nécessité de renoncer a toutes 
les valeurs humaines et d’abord au savoir. Le ton d’intimité de l’ouvrage 
et son souci de tout intérioriser font entrer dans les cercles piétistes, que 
les Fréres de la Vie commune et les chanoines de Windesheim ont alors 
multipliés. Mais on a noté aussi dans ce livre un bon sens qui fait descen- 
dre la mystique sur la terre solide de la vie quotidienne dans une cité 
néerlandaise et qui s’accorde 4 l’art réaliste et bourgeois des Pays-Bas 
au XV° s. 

Les Fréres de la Vie commune ne se bornérent pas 4 cette vie reli- 
gieuse personnelle. Désireux de répandre leur idéal, ils s’enthousias- 
mérent pour l’imprimerie naissante. De méme fondérent-ils de nom- 
breuses écoles, plus soucieuses de formation ascétique et spirituelle que 
de haute culture, par exemple le collége Montaigu, fondé a Paris par 
Standonck. Mais au XVI° s. on verra ce piétisme s’associer 4 l’humanisme 
le plus raffiné en la personne d’Erasme. 

Ce mouvement aurait pu rester confiné dans les cloitres et les ermi- 
tages ou il avait pris naissance ; il en émigra au contraire pour poser aux 
vieux ordres religieux un difficile probléme d’intégration a leur spiri- 
tualité traditionnelle de ces méthodes nouvelles. Ce fut pour les Béné- 
dictins une véritable crise de conscience autour des années 1400. On voit 
alors les réformateurs introduire dans les usages monastiques les prati- 
ques de la devotio moderna, Barbo par exemple *, en attendant que 
Cisneros se préoccupe d’organiser la vie parfaite en « exercices » qui 
annoncent ceux de saint Ignace. 


D. La spiritualité des humanistes. — Depuis longtemps on a renoncé 
a l’idée d’une Renaissance et d’un humanisme qui seraient essentiellement 
antichrétiens ; bien loin donc de s’opposer au Moyen-age sur la question 


“St. Axrers, La Spiritualité des Pays-Bas, Paris, 1948. 
_ * L'Imitation de Jésus-Christ, trad. avec introd. par L. Baupry (les Maitres de la 
Spiritualité chrét.), Paris, 1950. 


a. Ildefonso Tass, « Ludovico Barbo (1381-1443) », Uomini e Dottrine, I, Roma, 
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religieuse, la Renaissance le continue *”. Ses représentants les plus authen- 
tiques, un Dante, un Pétrarque, un Salutati, voire un Valla, apparaissent 
capables d’une spiritualité authentique. 

De cet humanisme quel est le contenu ? L’umanitd se met a définir 
un nouveau style de vie dans lequel entrent, 4 doses variables, un stoi- 
cisme moral **, un patriotisme congu comme une vertu, un sens social qui 
fait Frédéric d’Urbin sympathiser avec tous les hommes en tant qu’hom- 
mes, enfin une préférence donnée aux Péres sur les scolastiques. Chez 
Pétrarque cette préférence conduit a la redécouverte de saint Augustin * ; 
ainsi l‘humanisme suscite une « théologie nouvelle », moins spéculative 
que positive et qui aboutira bientét aux travaux de Lefévre d’Etaples. 

Les humanistes florentins du XV° s. ont, quand il s’agit du plan de 
Dieu, un optimisme qui fait place aux sages du paganisme a cété des 
prophétes de la Révélation judéo-chrétienne. Ainsi la curiosité pour le 
passé est-elle désir de retrouver partout la trace de Dieu. Marsile Ficin 
travaille 4 montrer en Platon un précurseur inspiré du christianisme “. 
Autour de lui, on voit évoluer la notion d’amour platonique qui sera 
plus tard utilisée par Castiglione “!, quand il voudra donner, a la classe 
en formation des cortegiani, un manuel de savoir-vivre chrétien. Il y a 
aussi dans ce groupe toute une esthétique, qui est a l’origine de plusieurs 
chefs-d’ceuvre de la Renaissance **. La cour de Laurent de Médicis est 
importante a étudier, ob se donnent des sacre rappresentazioni, oi Ange 
Politien fait entendre ses vers, ou Botticelli évoque Simonetta, en atten- 
dant d’étre foudroyé par la prédication de Savonarole. 

Un autre intérét de cette histoire est de nous montrer les laics enfin 
en possession d'une spiritualité qui leur soit propre et s’accorde avec 
leurs habituelles préoccupations. Salutati et Bruni sont des laics ; de 
méme en France Gontier et Pierre Col **. En Bohéme on assiste 4 une 
« sécularisation de la culture ecclésiastique 4 l’intérieur de la Chancel- 
lerie » “*, grace notamment 4 Mathieu de Cracovie dont on sait le désir 
de renouveler la piété populaire et les relations avec Jean Huss. On 


37 Cf. Walter Goetz, /talien i. M.-A., II, Leipzig, 1942 ; sans parler du volume de 
Burpach cité n. 44. 

38 Ephraim Emerton, Humanism a. Tyranny, Studies in the Italian Trecento, Cam- 
bridge, 1925. 

Pierre de Notnac, Pétrarque et 'humanisme, nile édit., II, Paris, 1907. 

# Cf. la thése a paraitre de l'abbé R. Marcet. 

41 Ed, F. Meyzan, « L’évolution de la notion d’amour platonique », Humanisme et 
Renaissance, V, 1938. 

“Cf. les chroniques de A. Cuastet dans Humanisme et Renaissance, passim. 

* André Covitte, G. et P. Col et ['humanisme en France au temps de Charles VI, 
Paris, 1934 ; André Comses, Jean de Montreuil et le chancelier Gerson, Contribution 
: Vhistoire des rapports de 'humanisme et de la théologie en France au début du XV° s., 

‘aris, 1942. 
“ Konrad Burpacu, Von Mittelalter z. Reformation, I, Halle, 1893. 
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comprend sans peine que des laics aient été sensibles plus que des clercs 
a lidéal de nobiltd qui leur était proposé et qui nourrissait un patrio- 
tisme généreux. 


CONCLUSION : LE CHRETIEN DU XV° SIECLE 


Essayons, en une sorte de portrait, de saisir quelques-uns des traits 
caractéristiques, qui silhouettent le chrétien de la fin du Moyen-4ge, par 
rapport a celui qui le précéda et 4 celui qui va le suivre. 

Ce chrétien est d’abord un conformiste. Cette époque n’est plus une 
époque d’hérésie, mis 4 part le cas du Hussisme ; encore moins une 
époque de libre pensée. La pratique religieuse, 4 travers les chiffres 
trop rares que nous avons, semble générale. A lintérieur des cadres 
paroissiaux et diocésains, le peuple chrétien, habitué a la discipline des 
monarchies modernes, se soumet docilement 4 une vigilante police de la 
foi et de la pratique, qui punit d’amendes les contrevenants aux lois de 
lEglise. 

Cette foi sincére est en méme temps chatouilleuse et peu curieuse. 
Elle consiste d’abord a détester les Juifs et pourchasser les hérétiques ; 
mais pour le contenu du Credo on fait confiance a |’Eglise. Manquant 
de nourriture doctrinale, elle a besoin d’excitants ; elle les cherche dans 
le pathétique des « paraliturgies », des « mystéres » et de l'art ; ainsi 
s’explique aussi que le chrétien de ce temps veuille « voir », car la vue 
sauve : ce sera donc l’époque des ostensions solennelles de reliques, celle 
de saint Christophe et de sainte Barbe, celle de l’elevatio crucis, la nuit 
de Paques, et de l’exposition du Saint-Sacrement. 

Seule une petite minorité, chaque jour d’ailleurs plus nombreuse, est 
capable de rechercher l’union a Dieu ; mais la foule n’ignore pas pour 
autant les exigences morales de sa foi; les prédicateurs du XV° siécle 
n'ont cessé d’y insister, un Herolt en Allemagne, un Maillart en France. 
Le nominalisme a favorisé le godt du « cas de conscience » et ce mora- 
lisme a entrainé tout un style sentencieux, caractéristique notamment 
de la littérature frangaise d’alors ; la lecture des Vigiles de Charles VII 
est a cet égard révélatrice. 

Ainsi le christianisme est la religion des bonnes ceuvres. Tout le 
monde est embauché pour les multiples activités charitables de l’époque : 
hépitaux, léproseries, écoles, repenties. Mais la bonne ceuvre par excel- 
lence reste de donner aux églises ; les testaments sont pleins de ces legs 
pe. tel marchand de Toulouse passant en revue tous les couvents de 
a ville. 

Ces bonnes ceuvres s’accomplissent normalement dans le cadre des 
confréries, dont on a l’impression parfois qu’elles ont recruté toute la 
ville, surtout peut-étre en Italie. Cette multiplication des confréries 
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révéle le besoin des fidéles de vivre dans des sociétés 4 échelle humaine 
et de gofiter une sorte d’intimisme spirituel. Mais cet éclatement de la 
grande communauté chrétienne en une foule de petits groupes a affaibli 
V'idée de chrétienté : personne ne s’intéresse plus a la croisade ; il n’est 
méme plus question de construire des cathédrales, mais seulement d’y 
multiplier les chapelles et de les orner magnifiquement par esprit de 
corps. 

Est-ce sous l’influence encore des confréries et de leurs statuts minu- 
tieux ? Toujours est-il que le chrétien de ce temps a le godt de la comp- 
tabilité, quand il s’agit de sa vie spirituelle : il compte les jours d’indul- 
gence qu'il a gagnés ; il compte les grains de son chapelet ; tout se chiffre 
et par chiffres symboliques, que ce soient les vertus ou les graces, les 
joies ou les douleurs. De cet esprit on rapprochera le réle joué par les 
litanies et l’abondance d’un certain style dévot, qui a quelque chose de 
« flamboyant ». La rhétorique y a sa place, capable de tout affadir et 
méme cette poésie des jardins dont témoignent la dernié¢re peinture 
gothique, les symboles dont s’émaillent les litanies de la Vierge, et les 
titres des ouvrages pieux : d’Ailly intitule l’un des siens Livre du rossi- 
gnolet. 

Tel est le chrétien qui va affronter une certaine renaissance paienne 
et demain la Réforme protestante, qui remettront l’une et l'autre en 
question les acquisitions des derniers si¢cles et provoqueront, au cours 
d’une nouvelle crise de croissance, la formation d’un homme nouveau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE GENERALE 


Il n’y a pas d’ouvrage traitant 4 fond la question. I] faut seulement signaler quel- 
ques chapitres de J. Huizinca, Le Déclin du Moyen-dge, trad. par J. Bastin, Paris, 
1948 ; E. Detaruetze, « La Pieta popolare alla fine del Medioevo » (article en fran- 
gais), rapport au X Congresso internazion. di Scienze storiche, a Rome en 1955 (pp. 515- 
537 du t. III), étudie surtout les entours de 1450 ; j'ai évité autant que ssible d’en 
reprendre les points de vue et d’en redonner la bibliographie. L’ouvrage d’Emile Mate, 
L’Art religieux francais a la fin du M.-A. (Paris, 1931) est en réalité une histoire du 
sentiment religieux, mais ne concerne que la France. Pour |’Allemagne, on a la vaste 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des M.-A. (Freib. i. B., 1887) dont 
plusieurs volumes contiennent nombre d’indications précieuses. On renvoie une fois 
pour toutes aux dictionnaires : Realencyklopddie, Dict. de Spiritualité, etc. 

trouvera des illustrations dans l’ouvrage de MALE, qui vient d’étre cité, dans 
celui de G. Karrat, cité n. 3; dans celui pry enna cité n. 7. Nous ne pouvons 
songer 4 renvoyer a tous les travaux qui reproduisent des ceuvres d’art de cette époque, 
comme fait la collection Skyra ; demslat seulement, parce qu'il est consacré exclusive- 
ment 4 l’iconographie chrétienne, Mgr Ernest Lotrue, La Pensée chrétienne dans la 
peinture flamande et hollandaise de Van Eyck a Rembrandt, 2 vol., Paris, 1947. 
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LA TOLERANCE ET L’INTOLERANCE DE L’EGLISE 
EN MATIERE DOCTRINALE, 
DEPUIS LES PREMIERS SIECLES JUSQU’A NOS JOURS * 


Qu’est-ce que la Tolérance ? 


chrétiens, tels que saint Cyprien, Lucifer de Cagliari, Cassien, il est 

synonyme de résignation, de courage 4 supporter les épreuves. 
Tel n’est pas cependant le sens actuel du mot tolérance, en matiére 
religieuse surtout. I] signifie l’action de supporter avec patience et cha- 
rité une religion différente de la nétre ou méme I’absence de toute 
religion. Il y a dans la tolérance ainsi comprise un double aspect : d’une 
part un sentiment de réprobation intérieure, une condamnation, une 
aversion, et d’autre part une retenue dans l’hostilité, une résolution de 
patience et d’indulgence, une acceptation sans joie du fait que l’on 
tolére, c’est-a-dire d’un mal que |’on voudrait déraciner, mais que l’on 
consent 4 supporter par charité et pour le bien de la paix. 

Il va de soi que nous ne parlerons ici que de la tolérance ou intolé- 
rance de |’Eglise. I] s’agira donc de I’attitude des chrétiens, profoxdément 
convaincus de la vérité absolue et exclusive de leur foi, en face d’une 
corruption de cette foi, dans l’hérésie, ou d’une absence et d’une néga- 
tion de cette foi, tant chez les infidéles que chez les incrédules. Cette 
attitude n’a pas toujours été la méme 4 travers les siécles. En ce bref 
exposé, il nous faudra nous contenter d’un rapide survol des principales 
périodes de l’histoire de l’Eglise. Dans un article suivant nous dévelop- 
perons ce méme sujet uniquement pour la période du XVI* siécle, en 
lexpliquant notamment par ses causes historiques. Nous espérons ainsi 
que dans nos pages nouvelles d’un des prochains numéros des Cahiers 
nos lecteurs trouveront les compléments nécessaires 4 ce premier article 
qui n’a voulu étre qu’un apergu général. 


| E mot de tolérance vient du latin classique. Dans les anciens écrivains 


* Recommandé par le R.P. J. pe Brvort pe La Saupte, Membre Correspondant de 
la Commission Internationale. 
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Ancien Testament 


L’histoire de l’Eglise plonge ses racines dans l’Ancien Testament. 
Au XVI° siécle surtout, protestants et catholiques iront sans cesse cher- 
cher leurs arguments dans la Bible. Ils en prendront le plus souvent 
toutes les paroles au sens le plus absolu, sans tenir compte des circons- 
tances de temps, de lieux, de races et d’opportunité variable. Les bibli- 
cistes protestants encore plus que les catholiques se distingueront par 
cet appel, sans discrimination, aux textes et aux exemples de |’Ancien 
Testament. 

Or la religion du peuple de Dieu, depuis Moise, est une théocratie. 
Elle se confond avec la politique au sens actuel de ce mot. On ne sépare 
pas la Synagogue de l’Etat. La religion est toute la vie nationale. On ne 
peut s’en écarter sans trahir la patrie. Le vrai roi d’Israél, c’est Yahweh. 
Le roi visible ne commande qu’en son nom. 

On comprend dés lors que la tolérance ne trouve aucune place dans 
l’Ancien Testament. La loi de Moise punissait de mort le blasphéme, 
lVidolatrie, la fausse prophétie, etc. Jésus-Christ lui-méme sera condamné 
a mort par le Sanhédrin, au nom de cette intolérance de la religion an- 
cestrale. Au XVI°* siécle, les luthériens et les calvinistes chercheront a 
supprimer le culte catholique, sous prétexte que la messe est une « ido- 
latrie ». En Angleterre, au XVII°* siécle, le puritain Milton et bien d’au- 
tres avec lui, justifieront par le méme grief les persécutions contre les 
catholiques. L’Ancien Testament a donc agi au fond des esprits et des 
ceeurs dans le sens de |’intolérance doctrinale presque jusqu’a nos jours. 


Le Nouveau Testament 


Avec le Nouveau Testament un esprit nouveau est apparu. La reli- 
gion du Christ n’est plus celle d’un peuple élu, car elle s’adresse 4 tout 
lunivers. Elle est ouverte a tous les hommes. De plus, elle est plus que la 
religion d’Israél une religion intérieure, une religion de l’esprit et du 
ceur. Et Jésus prononce a ce sujet une parole décisive: « Rendez a 
César ce qui est 4 César et 4 Dieu ce qui est 4 Dieu » (S. Matth., XXII, 
21). 

De cette parole on tirera, avec le temps, le concept d’une Eglise qui, 
en face des divers pouvoirs civils ou Etats, est une société parfaite avec 
un chef, une hiérarchie, un triple pouvoir législatif, exécutif et coercitif. 
Et cette Eglise, a la différence de la Synagogue, esi — en puissance et en 
désir, sinon en fait — l’humanité tout entiére. 

Dans une telle perspective que devient la tolérance ? L’Eglise reven- 
dique hautement la liberté pour elle-méme. Mais elle ne préche pas la 
révolte contre les pouvoirs civils. Jésus refuse de faire tomber le feu du 
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ciel sur une cité de Samarie qui a refusé de lui ouvrir ses portes. I] recom- 
mande a ses apétres de « secouer la poussiére de leurs pieds » sur la 
maison ou la ville qui ne voudra pas les accueillir. I] dit encore : « Quand 
on vous persécutera dans une cité, fuyez dans une autre » (S. Matth., X, 
23). Mais il connait et il prescrit une réprobation spirituelle envers « le 
frére qui ne veut pas écouter |’Eglise ». « Traitez-le, disait-il, comme un 
paien et un publicain » (S. Matth., XVIII, 17). 

Saint Paul, et a sa suite l’Eglise, tirera de 1a ce qu’on nomme |’excom- 
munication. Mais il s’agit d’un chatiment tout spirituel. En définitive, le 
Nouveau Testament, a l’opposé de |’Ancien, est riche en données qu’on 
peut dire favorables a la liberté de conscience, et par suite a la tolérance. 
La vérité conserve son intransigeance, et ce mot est jusqu’a un certain 
point synonyme d’intolérance, mais a l’exemple du Christ « doux et 
humble de cceur », une large place demeure ouverte a la bonté, a la pitié, 
a la miséricorde, en un mot 4 la charité. 


L’ére des persécutions 


Pendant les trois premiers siécles de son existence, |’Eglise chrétienne 
a da affronter les persécutions. Quelle fut alors son attitude au point de 
vue de la tolérance ? Elle ne cessa de réclamer la liberté d’étre. Mais 
dans ses réclamations mémes, elle faisait appel 4 des principes qui pou- 
vaient étre appliqués a toutes les croyances. 

Voici par exemple un passage de |’Apologétique de Tertullien 
(XXIV, 6) : « Prenez garde que ce ne soit déja un crime d’impiété que 

“O6ter aux hommes la liberté de religion et de leur interdire le choix de 
la divinité, c’est-a-dire de ne pas me permettre d’honorer ce que je veux 
honorer. » 

Méme pensée quinze ans plus tard, vers 212, dans sa lettre ad Scapu- 
lam (c.2) : « Il est de droit humain et de droit naturel que chacun puisse 
adorer ce qu’il veut: la religion d’un individu ne nuit 4 personne, pas 
plus qu’elle ne sert 4 autrui. I] n’est pas dans la nature de forcer la reli- 
gion. Personne ne peut étre forcé d’adorer ce qu’il ne veut pas... » 

Saint Cyprien, qui a eu a lutter contre les chrétiens apostats ou lapsi, 
établit trés nettement la régle 4 suivre dans l’Eglise : pas de tolérance 
doctrinale, mais emploi d’armes uniquement spirituelles ; « c’est avec le 
glai ve spirituel, écrit-il, que l’on tue les orgueilleux et les révoltés, en les 
rejetant hors de l’Eglise. Ils ne peuvent en effet vivre dehors, puisqu’il 
n’y a qu'une maison de Dieu et que hors de |’Eglise il n’y a de salut pour 
personne » (Epist., IV, 4). 

Enfin Lactance, qui connaitra l’ére de liberté pour l’Eglise aprés les 
persécutions, exprime trés fortement l’inviolabilité de la conscience hu- 
maine dans des lignes souvent citées : « La religion est la seule chose 
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ou la liberté ait élu domicile ; plus que tout le reste, elle dépend de la 
volonté. Personne ne peut étre forcé d’adorer ce qu'il ne veut pas » 
(Patrol. lat., V1, 1061). Et encore : « On doit défendre la religion, non 
en tuant, mais en mourant ; non par la cruauté, mais par la souffrance ; 
non par le crime, mais par la foi. Il n’y a rien de si volontaire que la reli- 
gion ; elle disparait, elle devient nulle, si le sacrifice est offert 4 contre- 
coeur » (Patr. lat., VI, 616). 


De la paix de Constantin a la fin de l’ére patristique (312-604) 


Avec l’Edit de Milan, en 312, commence pour |’Eglise une nouvelle 
ére. Constantin a proclamé la liberté des cultes en ces termes : « I] nous 
a paru que c’était un systéme trés bon et trés raisonnable de ne refuser 
a aucun de nos sujets, qu’il soit chrétien ou qu’il appartienne a un autre 
culte, le droit de suivre la religion qui lui convient le mieux. » On peut 
dire en gros que, sous Constantin, la liberté des cultes sera respectée. 
Mais déja ses fils seront beaucoup moins « tolérants ». Le christianisme 
devient alors religion d’Etat, et le paganisme religio illicita. Alors, pour 
la premiére fois, en 346, un écrivain chrétien, de second plan il est vrai, 
Firmicus Maternus, fait appel a la Loi ancienne pour justifier la pros- 
cription de l’« erreur » par la force. La loi commenga en effet a frapper 
de peines corporelles, exil, prison, etc., tous les dissidents, qu’ils fussent 
paiens ou hérétiques, en des circonstances données. Cependant |’autorité 
impériale devient rapidement envahissante. Il lui arrive de favoriser 
Vhérésie, ou de prendre des décisions dangereuses pour les intéréts spiri- 
tuels. En ce cas, les papes et les évéques invoquent la distinction du spi- 
rituel et du temporel et s’opposent aux volontés impériales. On pourrait 
citer de nombreux textes en ce sens, dans saint Athanase, saint Hilaire, 
saint Ambroise. Une décrétale célébre, en date de 494, est émise par le 
pape saint Gélase : « Le pouvoir spirituel se tient éloigné des embiches 
du monde, et, combattant pour Dieu, ne s’immisce pas dans les affaires 
du siécle, tandis que, a son tour, le pouvoir séculier se garde bien de 
prendre la direction des affaires divines » (Patr. lat., LIX, 108-9). Mais 
il faut reconnaitre que dans tous les cas ov |’autorité impériale se trouve 
d’accord avec l’Eglise, comme ce fut le cas sous des empereurs « pieux » 
tels que Théodose ou Marcien, les voix qui viennent de |’Eglise sont bien 
loin d’insister sur la distinction qu’on vient de dire. Les éloges pleuvent 
sur les princes qui montrent ainsi un zéle « 4 la fois sacerdotal et royal ». 

On verra dans un instant la position de saint Augustin. Mais il importe 
de citer, avant lui, l’émotion soulevée en Occident, par les rigueurs exer- 
cées contre l’évéque hérétique Priscillien. Parmi ceux qui protestérent 
hautement, en cette circonstance, on est heureux de nommer un Ambroise 
de Milan et un Martin de Tours. 
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Saint Augustin et la tolérance 


Nous ne saurions trop attacher d’importance 4 |’opinion ou plutét 
aux opinions successives de saint Augustin. Son nom en effet va dominer 
les Ages suivants. C’est lui que le Moyen Age consultera de préférence a 
tous les autres. On usera et abusera de ses écrits, en ce qui concerne la 
conduite 4 observer envers les hérétiques. Nous venons de dire « les opi- 
nions successives de saint Augustin ». Au début de sa carriére ecclésias- 
tique, en effet, il se montre trés indulgent et, comme nous dirions de nos 
jours, « trés compréhensif » envers les manichéens, les ariens et méme les 
donatistes. I] se souvient d’avoir été séduit lui-méme par I’erreur. I] pose 
en principe que la foi n’est rien si elle n’est libre. I] déclare en une phrase 
qui sera souvent citée : « L’homme ne peut croire que s'il le veut » — 
credere non potest homo nisi volens (in Joan., XXVI, 2, Patr. lat., 
XXXV, 1607). 


Mais l’expérience de la vie modifiera sur le tard son sentiment. Cette 
expérience lui vient surtout des donatistes, auxquels il se heurte constam- 
ment en Afrique. Ces hérétiques ne s’en tenaient pas a des discussions 
verbales ou écrites. Ils possédaient des « troupes de choc », des groupes 
de terroristes qu’on nommait les « circoncellions » ou « rédeurs de chau- 
miéres ». Quelque temps encore, Augustin a cru a |’efficacité de l’indul- 
gence et de la patience, aux méthodes de douceur et a la vertu de la 
parole de vérité. S’il demande la protection de |’Etat, c’est uniquement 
pour réprimer les attentats des terroristes. Peu 4 peu, cependant, il en 
vient 4 raisonner d’une maniére qui ne sera que trop suivie au Moyen 
Age : on chatie bien d’autres crimes, dit-il, pourquoi pas celui d’hérésie, 
qui est bien plus grave ? Voici l’un de ses textes: « Pourquoi [...] les 
donatistes trouvent-ils juste que l’on exerce la rigueur des lois contre les 
empoisonneurs, et injuste que l’on sévisse contre les hérésies et les dissen- 
sions impies, puisque ces derniers crimes sont rangés par |’apétre (saint 
Paul) au rang des fruits d’iniquité ? Est-ce qu’il est interdit par hasard 
aux puissances séculiéres de s’occuper de ces crimes ? » (Contra ep. Par- 
meniani, Patr. lat., XLIII, 45). 


Par cette assimilation des « péchés » contre la foi avec les crimes dits 
« de droit commun », l’on entre de toute évidence dans la voie de |’into- 
lérance religieuse. Les crimes civils et les crimes religieux sont soumis 
aux mémes répressions et comme ils sont des injures envers Dieu, ils 
sont bien plus graves et doivent étre réprimés bien plus sévérement ! 
Augustin toutefois recule devant cette conclusion logique. I] se défendra 
toujours d’avoir admis la peine de mort contre les donatistes. I] rejetait 
méme les tortures atroces telles que le chevalet, le feu, les ongles de fer, 
etc. En lui, peut-on dire, la douceur de |’Evangile lutte contre la rigueur 
de la réprobation de |’erreur. 
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Pour lui c’est la fin qui justifie les moyens, en un certain sens. Or 
l’expérience lui a appris qu’une «bonne contrainte » obtient souvent 
d’excellents effets. Il approuve donc les mesures de rigueur prises par le 
gouvernement impérial contre les donatistes, qui furent pratiquement mis 
hors la loi, par un Edit d’Union. Augustin écrit 4 ce propos : « Vous ne 
devez pas considérer la contrainte en elle-méme, mais la qualité de la 
chose a laquelle on est contraint, 4 savoir si elle est bonne ou mauvaise. 
Non pas que quelqu’un puisse devenir bon malgré lui, mais la crainte de 
souffrir ce qu’il ne veut pas ou bien le fait renoncer a l’opiniatreté qui le 
retenait ou bien le pousse a reconnaitre la vérité qu’il ignorait. Par suite, 
cette crainte le conduit 4 rejeter le faux qu'il défendait ou a chercher 
le vrai qu’il ne connaissait pas ; il en arrive a s’attacher volontairement 
ainsi 4 ce dont il ne voulait pas d’abord » (Patr. lat., XX XIII, 321-347). 

Et il cite 4 l’appui de son sentiment des « aveux » qu'il a regus de plu- 
sieurs « convertis ». Enfin Augustin commentera (en 417) trés amplement, 
dans une lettre au comte Boniface, gouverneur de |’Afrique, le mot de 
l’Evangile : Compelle intrare! (S. Luc, XIV, 23). Augustin restera le 
docteur du « Compelle intrare ». 

Contre le sentiment d’un Augustin, les partisans de la tolérance, dont 
le plus mémorable serait Salvien dans son de Gubernatione Dei (vers 440, 
Patr. lat., LIU, 95-96), auront bien de la peine a trouver une audience 
suffisante. 

Au demeurant, il est juste toutefois de faire une grande différence 
entre la légalité contre l’hérésie et la pratique courante envers les héréti- 
ques. Le P. Lecler, dans son important ouvrage sur I’ Histoire de la Tolé- 
rance (I, p. 89), conclut en ces termes, qui sont 4 retenir : « C’est sirement 
a l’influence ecclésiastique que l’on doit la non-observation presque géné- 
rale des lois civiles les plus graves contre l’hérésie. L’opinion épiscopale, 
aux IV° et V° siécles, était hostile 4 l’application littérale de ces lois: 
celles-ci demeurérent surtout des menaces. » 


II 


L’Epoque médiévale 


Ce qui caractérise le Moyen Age chrétien, c’est une sorte de retour 4 
la confusion entre l’Eglise et |’Etat qui avait existé sous l’Ancien Testa- 
ment. L’Etat alors est pénétré par I’Eglise. Il fait partie de l’Eglise. Ses 
représentants se sentent responsables de la prospérité de l’Eglise. Charle- 
magne se regarde comme un « évéque du dehors ». I] est fils de l’Eglise 
sans doute, mais 4 son tour il entend dominer dans |’Eglise, au nom des 
intéréts spirituels qu’il fait siens. I] estime qu’il n’a regu de Dieu la dignité 
royale que pour |’exercer en faveur de l’Eglise de Dieu. Le dualisme entre 
l'Etat et l’Eglise, si bien défini par le pape Gélase en 494, s’estompe et 
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s'amenuise. L’Eglise se confond avec |’Etat, mais l’Eglise a deux tétes : 
le pape et le roi, que le pape saluera du titre d’empereur, 4 Noél de 
l’an 800. 

En somme, il n’y a plus d’Etat au sens paien du mot. I] n’y a plus que 
le Corps du Christ, qui est l’Eglise. Un évéque, Jonas, écrit en 829, dans 
son de Institutione regis (édition Reviron, Paris, 1930, p. 134) : « Tous 
les fidéles doivent savoir que |’Eglise universelle est le Corps du Christ 
et que, dans cette Eglise, deux personnes éminentes sont a sa téte: la 
personne sacerdotale et la personne royale. » 

Cette conception est générale au Moyen Age. Elle ne rend que plus 
dramatiques les conflits qui éclatent entre les « deux tétes », c’est-a-dire 
entre le Sacerdoce et l’Empire. C’est comme une lutte entre les deux yeux 
du méme corps ! 

« L’Empire est plus glorieusement gouverné, déclare le pape Gré- 
goire VII, en 1073, et la vigueur de la Sainte Eglise est consolidée, lorsque 
le Sacerdoce et l’Empire sont unis par les liens de la concorde. Car de 
méme que le corps humain est dirigé par les deux yeux, qui sont sa 
lumiére naturelle, ainsi le corps de l’Eglise est conduit et illuminé par ces 
deux dignités qu’accorde une pure religion et qui constituent sa lumiére 
spirituelle. » (Registre, éd. Caspar, p. 31.) 

Il n’y a donc aucun doute : |’Empire est fondu dans |’Eglise, et |’Etat 
fait partie de l’Eglise. Il y a seulement une distinction des fonctions et des 
attributions entre ecclésiastiques et gouvernants civils. 

Vers 1160, Etienne de Tournai, dans un commentaire du Décret de 
Gratien, écrit en termes trés nets : 

« Dans la méme cité, sous le méme roi, il y a deux peuples et pour 
ces deux peuples, deux vies, pour ces deux vies, deux principats, deux 
juridictions respectives. La Cité c’est l’Eglise ; le roi de la Cité, le Christ ; 
les deux peuples, les deux ordres de l’Eglise, celui des clercs et celui des 
laiques ; les deux vies, la vie spirituelle et la vie corporelle ; les deux 
principats, le sacerdoce et le royaume ; la double juridiction, le droit 
divin et le droit humain. Rendez a chacun son dé et tout doit aller d’ac- 
cord. » (Summa Decreti, éd. Schulte, p. 1-2.) 

Dans une telle conception de |’Etat et de l’Eglise, que va devenir la 
tolérance ? L’Etat est la Cité de Dieu. Se mettre hors de l’Eglise, c’est se 
mettre fatalement hors la loi, c’est se dresser contre l’unique patrie. 

Un point reste bien établi : c’est que la foi est libre. Saint Augustin, 
qui est le maitre des maitres 4 cette époque, l’avait dit et nul ne songeait 
a le contredire. En principe donc, il n’aurait jamais dd y avoir, pour la 
conversion des paiens, un recours quelconque 4 la force. Et nous son- 
geons aussitét 4 la monarchie wisigothique, en Espagne, 4 l’égard des 
Juifs, et davantage encore a la politique de « conversion » des Saxons 
par Charlemagne. Si ce dernier a pu, au début, employer la force uni- 
quement pour protéger ses missionnaires contre les violences des paiens, 
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il en est venu trés vite 4 « imposer la foi et le baptéme » aux ennemis 
vaincus par ses armes. Nulle voix ne s’éleva dans |’Eglise pour l’en 
blamer. On ne peut guére citer que cette discréte critique, dans une lettre 
privée d’Alcuin 4 Arn de Salzbourg, en 796: « Ce malheureux peuple 
saxon a perdu le sacrement de baptéme, parce qu'il n’a jamais eu dans 
le coeur le fondement de la foi. Il faut savoir que la foi — comme le 
remarque saint Augustin — est affaire de volonté, non de nécessité. 
Comment pourrait-on forcer l’homme 4 croire ce qu'il ne croit pas ? On 
peut le pousser au baptéme, non 4 la foi. » (Monumenta German. histor., 
II, p. 164.) 

Cela n’empécha pas le malheureux précédent de Charlemagne d’étre 
imité dans la « conversion » des Slaves du Sud, des Prussiens, des Fin- 
landais, des Lituaniens. On donnera alors le nom glorieux de croisades 
a des expéditions guerriéres, destinées 4 amener les paiens 4 la foi. Ainsi, 
en 1227, une armée de 20000 hommes, conduite par l’évéque Albert 
de Riga, vient investir l’ile d’Oesel, dans la Baltique, dont les habitants, 
pour se sauver, demandent le baptéme. 

Par contre, il serait enti¢rement faux de considérer les ona croi- 
sades en pays musulman comme des tentatives de conversions forcées, 
parmi les disciples de Mahomet. On n’est pas insensible cependant aux 
possibilités de conversion que la victoire pourrait apporter dans ce 
domaine. 


L’opinion de saint Thomas d’ Aquin 


Il faut faire ici une place de choix 4 l’opinion de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, en raison de l’autorité qui devait s’attacher — jusqu’a nos 
jours — a son nom. Mais il est clair que le grand docteur fut lui-méme 
influencé par les courants d’idées qui existaient en son temps. Or, ces 
courants étaient — on le verra plus loin — dans le sens d’une répression 
rigoureuse du crime d’hérésie. Comment ces courants s’étaient-ils créés ? 
On peut dire qu’ils dépendaient 1. des textes bibliques de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment, selon lesquels les idolatres et les blasphémateurs étaient punis de 
mort ; 2. des anciennes Constitutions impériales qui avaient souvent assi- 
milé le crime d’hérésie 4 celui de lése-majesté. Nous avons noté que ces 
Constitutions n’avaient pas été observées, et cela sous l’inspiration des 
évéques. Mais au Moyen Age, on ignorait ce fait si important. Ce fut par 
le renouveau du droit romain au Moyen Age que l’hérésie fut apparentée 
au crime de lése-majesté. Innocent III, au début du XIII* siécle, avait 
noté ce rapprochement, mais sans conclure au chatiment des coupables 
par la mort. Il ne demandait que la confiscation des biens de l’hérétique 
et son excommunication, mais non sa vie. 

Un peu plus tard, saint Thomas aborde a son tour la question. Dans 
son Commentaire sur les Sentences, il écrit: « Les hérétiques peuvent 
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étre punis plus rigoureusement que ceux qui sont coupables de lése- 
majesté ou qui fabriquent de la fausse monnaie ; la peine de mort leur est 
donc justement applicable. » (In IV Sent., d. 13, q. 2, a. 3, solutio.) 

Dans la Somme Théologique (2.2.Q. 11, a. 3), il reprend : « Du cété 
des hérétiques, il y a un péché par lequel ils ont mérité non seulement 
d’étre séparés de l’Eglise, mais aussi d’étre retranchés du monde par la 
mort. Il est en effet beaucoup plus grave de corrompre la foi qui assure 
la vie de l’Ame que de falsifier la monnaie qui permet de subvenir a la 
vie temporelle. Par conséquent, si les faux-monnayeurs ou autres malfai- 
teurs sont immédiatement mis 4 mort en bonne justice par les princes 
séculiers, 4 plus forte raison les hérétiques, dés qu’ils sont convaincus 
dhérésie, peuvent-ils étre non seulement excommuniés mais trés juste- 
ment mis a mort. » 

Pour saint Thomas, le cas des infidéles est tout différent. Ils ne sont 
pas sujets de |’Eglise. Ils n’ont pas trahi une foi qu’ils n’ont jamais eue. 
A leur égard, Thomas admet la tolérance : « Bien que les infidéles, dit-il, 
péchent par leurs rites, on peut les tolérer soit en raison de quelque bien 
qui vient d’eux, soit pour éviter quelque mal. » (2.2. Q. 10, a. 8.) 


L’ Inquisition médiévale 


Les textes que l’on vient de citer, et qu’il serait facile de multiplier, 
font comprendre |’état d’esprit dans lequel fut créé |’Inquisition. Notons 
bien qu’elle existait avant Thomas d’Aquin, et que son enseignement ne 
fait que la justifier. Le Moyen Age, sous la double influence indiquée 
plus haut de l’Ancien Testament et des Constitutions du droit romain, 
avait évolué vers les mesures les plus radicales. Jusque vers la fin du 
XI®* siécle, la répression avait été laissée aux pouvoirs régionaux ou 
locaux sans législation d’ensemble. II s’ensuivait des usages trés divers. 
Dans le nord de la France, les hérétiques sont déja souvent briilés. Ail- 
leurs, on se contente de la prison, de l’amende, de la confiscation des 
biens. Puis, 4 la suite de la diffusion menacante de I’hérésie cathare, et 
sous l’impulsion de la papauté, on aboutit 4 une législation générale. En 
1184, 4 Vérone, le pape Lucius III se met d’accord avec |’empereur Fré- 
déric Barberousse, pour la répression de I’hérésie. La Bulle Ad abolendam 
établit Il’Inquisition épiscopale, c’est-a-dire la poursuite d’office par les 
évéques des suspects d’hérésie, et cette Bulle fameuse fait aux autorités 
séculiéres de tous ordres une obligation d’appuyer les procédures épis- 
copales. Le premier pas est fait. Les pénalités ne sont cependant pas pré- 
cisées. Innocent III, en 1199, renouvelle la Bulle de Lucius III sans l'ag- 
graver, mais en faisant, comme il a été dit plus haut, un dangereux 
rapprochement entre l’hérésie et le crime de lése-majesté. 

Mais les événements tragiques se multiplient et les esprits perdent 
leur sang-froid. On fait des tentatives d’évangélisation auprés des Albi- 
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geois. Ils y répondent par |’assassinat du légat du pape, Pierre de Castel- 
nau, en 1208. Innocent III en vient a croire que l'unité de la foi et de 
l’Eglise est en péril. A sa voix, une croisade s’organise sous la direction 
de Simon de Montfort. Ce fut en quelque sorte la guerre des hommes du 
Nord contre ceux du Midi. Au Nord on brdlait déja les hérétiques ; les 
croisés transplantérent cet usage dans les pays conquis par leurs armes. 
Il y eut de véritables hécatombes de « cathares » : 140 brilés 4 Minerve, 
en 1210; un grand nombre a Lavaur en 1211 ; 60 aux Cassés, la méme 
année. Ajoutons a cela le sac de Béziers, de Narbonne, de Carcassone, 
au cours de la méme « croisade ». 


Ce fut 4 la suite de ces événements, qui eurent leur pendant en d’autres 
pays de la chrétienté, que le pape Grégoire IX (1227-1241) fit de l’Inqui- 
sition un organisme permanent et universel, qui fut confié non plus aux 
évéques, plus lents 4 agir, mais a des religieux relevant directement du 
Saint-Siége, dominicains surtout mais aussi franciscains. Enfin la peine 
de mort est décrétée contre les hérétiques par un prince assez peu ortho- 
doxe lui-méme, Frédéric II, entre 1224 et 1238. Et cette peine est adoptée 
par les ordonnances royales ou par la jurisprudence judiciaire en France 
et en Espagne. En 1231 le pape Grégoire IX avait prescrit, d’autre part, 
de « livrer au bras séculier lhérétique obstiné ». Toute cette législation 
est confirmée par la Bulle Cum adversus haereticam pravitatem du pape 
Innocent IV, en date du 31 octobre 1252. 


Quand on réfléchit aux motifs qui ont conduit 4 une législation qui 
nous parait aussi sévére, on arrive a ce probléme poignant : l’Eglise est la 
mére de tous les chrétiens. Tous les baptisés sont donc ses fils. Or, que 
doit faire une mére, aussi tendre et aussi bonne que l|’on voudra, si elle 
s'apercoit que l’un ou I’autre de ses enfants conduit les autres a leur 
perte ? Ce fut, sans l’ombre d’un doute, le péril de la contagion qui fut a 
lorigine des mesures draconiennes prises contre les hérétiques. Saint 
Bernard avait écrit positivement : « Mieux vaut réprimer les hérétiques 
par le glaive — ce glaive que le prince ne porte pas en vain — que de 
leur permettre d’entrainer les autres par leurs erreurs. » (Sermo 66, Jn 
Cant.) 


Une trés forte pression populaire s’exergait alors dans le sens de la 
répression. Ce serait commettre un grave anachronisme que de ne pas se 
replacer dans les conditions et dans la mentalité du temps pour le com- 
prendre. Ce que nous appelons de nos jours la « raison d’Etat » se tra- 
duisait au Moyen Age par une sorte de « raison de chrétienté », qui pous- 
sait 4 la répression violente de l’hérésie, au nom du salut public. Un tel 
état d’esprit régnait encore au XVI* siécle, dans de larges portions de 
l'Europe, comme nous allons le voir. Un changement s’esquissait toutefois, 
grace au mouvement de la Renaissance et par |’intermédiaire des huma- 
nistes. 
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III 
Les humanistes et la tolérance religieuse 


L’humanisme chrétien a précédé la Révolution protestante et doit étre 
étudié avant elle. Nous n’avons pas a parler de |’humanisme plus ou 
moins paganisant qui prone le retour pur et simple a |’antiquité paienne. 
Les humanistes chrétiens sont tout de méme les plus nombreux. Ils pro- 
fessent dans l’ensemble un bel idéal d’unité spirituelle entre les hommes. 
Et tandis que les docteurs du Moyen Age avaient adopté ou approuvé la 
lutte violente contre les hérétiques et la croisade contre les infidéles, les 
humanistes, pour unir les hommes, songent davantage a ce qui peut les 
rapprocher qu’a ce qui les divise. Ils seront tous ou preque tous des « iré- 
nistes ». Ils n’aboutissent pas tant a la tolérance qu’a la conciliation pour 
atteindre a la réduction des divergences religieuses. En toutes choses, ce 
qu ils chercheront, ce sont les libres discussions, les contacts humains, les 
négociations, dans le but de dissiper les malentendus et les préjugés qui 
opposent les esprits les uns aux autres. On trouverait déja ces traits, bien 
avant la Révolution protestante, chez un Nicolas de Cues (1401-1464). Le 
plus significatif de ses ouvrages fut son De Pace fidei, au lendemain de 
la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs (1453). Il y exprime cette pensée 
que « grace a l’accord d’un petit nombre de sages et de savants, choisis 
parmi les dirigeants des diverses religions qui se partagent le globe, on 
pourrait arriver facilement a un concordat universel et a une paix reli- 
gieuse perpétuelle, en toute convenance et en toute vérité ». C’est déja, 
cing siécles d’avance, le programme de l’@cuménisme. On trouverait des 
idées analogues chez Marsile Ficin (1433-1499) et Pic de la Mirandole 
(1463-1494). Mais nous devons nous arréter surtout 4 deux trés grands 
noms, ceux d’Erasme et de Thomas More. Un peu avant qu’éclate ce que 
Luther appelait lui-méme « le tapage luthérien » — der lutherische Larm 
— Erasme est, en un sens, le roi de l’opinion, au moins dans le monde 
de l’humanisme. Par tradition humaniste et par tempérament, c’est un 
pacifiste. La guerre entre princes chrétiens lui fait justement horreur, 
mais il n’est pas moins hostile 4 la croisade contre les infidéles. Le 
21 mai 1515, il écrira au pape Léon X : « S’il est vrai que le Christ, suivi 
par ses apdétres et ses martyrs, a conquis l’univers par sa mansuétude, sa 
patience, sa sainte doctrine, nous ferions mieux de soumettre les Turcs 
par la piété de notre vie que par nos armes. » (Opera Erasmi, II, 85.) Dans 
son Eloge de la Folie, qui est de 1509, il avait tourné en ridicule les abus 
et les déficiences qui lui semblaient défigurer le visage de l’Eglise. Quand 
éclata le conflit entre Luther et le Saint-Siége, il prit aussitét l’attitude 
d’un médiateur, d’un homme du juste milieu. Il écrivit sans retard a 
l'archevéque-électeur Albert de Brandebourg pour conseiller |’emploi 
de l’indulgence envers le moine de Wittenberg. Il y déclare que le réle 
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des théologiens est d’instruire et non de contraindre. II cite le mot du 
Christ, au sujet de « la méche qui fume encore ». Il gémit sur la manie 
que l’on a de jeter immédiatement au visage de l’adversaire |’accusation 
d’hérésie. Cependant, il admet le principe de la répression, dans les cas 
d’hérésie bien démontrée. Sa tolérance est donc tout enti¢re dans les pro- 
cédés, dans les méthodes, non dans le fond des choses. II écrit en effet, 
dans une de ses lettres, au sujet de l’hérétique déclaré : « Qu’on le jette 
au feu, je l'admets, celui qui combat contre les articles de foi ou ce qui 
jouit d’une autorité égale, par le consentement de toute l’Eglise. Mais il 
n’est pas juste que n’importe quelle erreur soit punie par le feu, 4 moins 
qu'il ne s’y ajoute la sédition ou tout autre crime que les lois punissent 
de mort... » (Opera Erasmi, V, 604-606). 

Mais il insiste sur deux points: 1. les accusations d’hérésie ne de- 
vraient pas étre lancées a la légére et multipliées sans fin ; 2. la répression 
violente ne fait qu’aggraver la situation, en attirant la sympathie du 
public 4 ceux que l’on frappe. Il y a donc, 4 son sens, un profond chan- 
gement dans l’opinion publique. Au Moyen Age, c’était la pression popu- 
laire, le plus souvent, qui exigeait la répression. Au XVI° siécle, le public 
éprouve de la pitié pour les victimes et se prend d’affection pour leurs 
doctrines. 

Le programme d’un Erasme tient donc dans les formules suivantes : 
1. tolérance et liberté de conscience au moins temporaires ; 2. répression 
des séditions et des crimes de droit commun seulement et des doctrines 
qui y conduisent ; 3. réforme immédiate des abus les plus criants de 
l’Eglise ; 4. primat de la charité chrétienne en toutes choses ; 5. réduc- 
tion des dogmes de la foi 4 un minimum qui sera considéré comme essen- 
tiel, et liberté d’opinion sur tout le reste. 

Par ce dernier trait surtout il en revient 4 l’esprit de Nicolas de Cues. 
Il voudrait que des docteurs prudents et modérés mettent sur pied ce 
qu'il appelle, d’un mot quelque peu suspect de rationalisme, « la philo- 
sophie du Christ ». Mais il va plus loin encore : il essaie de donner lui- 
méme cet abrégé, et quand il cite les articles qui lui semblent secondaires 
ou négligeables, il énumére des dogmes que |’Eglise ne pouvait aban- 
donner, sous peine de suicide : l’origine divine de la primauté romaine et 
de la confession auriculaire, le libre arbitre (pour lequel pourtant il allait 
se battre contre Luther), le dogme de la foi sans les ceuvres ou avec les 
ceuvres, le dogme du sacrifice de la messe, etc. « Pour ces questions, disait- 
il trés imprudemment en 1523, qui sont thémes ordinaires des débats 
scolastiques, je n’oserais arracher la vie 4 un homme, si j’étais juge, ni 
risquer ma propre vie » (Spongia adversus aspergines Hutteni, Opera 
Erasmi, X, 1663). 

C’était déja le systéme des « Articles fondamentaux » qui devait dans 
la suite étre si souvent essayé, sans résultat du reste. Ce minimum de foi 
est impossible a établir et ne peut satisfaire totalement personne. Erasme 
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resta fidéle jusqu’au bout a ses conceptions, en dépit des attaques lancées 
contre lui par les deux camps adverses. Voici l’une de ses formules, en 
date de novembre 1519, dans une lettre 4 son ami Jean Slechta : « L’es- 
sentiel de la philosophie chrétienne consiste 4 concevoir que toute notre 
espérance repose en Dieu, qui nous accorde gratuitement ses dons, par 
l'intermédiaire de son Fils. La mort de Jésus nous rachéte, le baptéme 
nous unit 4 son Corps ; nous devons, morts aux désirs de ce monde, vivre 
conformément a ses legons et 4 ses exemples, faire du bien a tous, et si 
quelque adversité nous surprend, la supporter courageusement, dans 
lespoir de la récompense future, réservée sans nul doute aux hommes 
pieux, lors du retour du Christ. Nous devons progresser dans la vertu, 
sans toutefois nous attribuer aucun mérite, car Dieu est le dispensateur 
de tout bien. Voila les pensées qu’il faut d’abord inculquer dans les 
esprits. » 


Violentes réactions contre Erasme 


Avant d’aller plus loin, il faut noter tout de suite les réactions vio- 
lentes qui se produisirent, nous l’avons dit, de part et d’autre contre 
Erasme et ses idées. Ces réactions vinrent de Luther d’un cété et de la 
Sorbonne de |’autre. Luther s’est élevé avec force contre ce qu’il nomme 
l'indifférentisme d’Erasme. C’est surtout son De Servo Arbitrio de 1525 
qu'il faut lire 4 ce sujet (¢d. Weimar, XVIII, 582 et s.). Il dit 4 Erasme 
sans détour qu’il ne voulait pas d’abord répondre a ses arguments sur le 
libre arbitre. Et pourquoi ? « Ce ne furent, déclare-t-il, ni la foule des 
occupations, ni la difficulté du sujet, ni la grandeur de ton talent, ni la 
crainte de me mesurer avec toi, mais seulement le dégoit, l’aversion 
et surtout le manque d’estime qui m’ont empéché jusqu’ici de répliquer 
a ton Traité. Ne parlons pas de cette habitude ancrée que tu as de glisser 
entre les questions et de parler avec équivoque de toutes choses, comme 
Ulysse naviguant entre Charybde et Scylla, en sorte que tu veux paraitre 
n’avoir rien affirmé nettement, alors que tu parais avoir avancé des 
propositions fermes... » 

Et encore : « Le sens de tes paroles ? C’est que pour toi les dogmes 
chrétiens ne sont pas meilleurs que des opinions philosophiques humaines. 
Voila ot nous conduit ton beau modérantisme, ta théologie sceptique... 
Tu ne respires que Lucien, le railleur de quiconque est croyant et con- 
fesseur de sa foi. » 

Si un Mélanchthon garde quelque chose de la modération d’Erasme, 
les partisans de Luther, dans leur ensemble, restérent profondément 
hostiles 4 son esprit. Et Mélanchthon lui-méme, par amour de |’ordre, 
se pliera aux méthodes d’intolérance, comme on le dira plus loin. 

La Sorbonne de son cété ne fut pas plus clémente envers Erasme. 
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Elle était, depuis 1520, sous l’influence d’un docteur fanatique, Noél 
Beda, qui provoqua, dit P. Féret, toutes les censures qui furent portées 
de 1520 a 1535. L’une de ces censures frappa, le 17 décembre 1527, le 
commentaire donné par Erasme a la parabole du bon grain et de l’ivraie 
que les amis de la tolérance invoquaient le plus souvent, en faveur de 
leur sentiment. Erasme avait écrit clairement : « Les serviteurs qui veu- 
lent arracher l’ivraie avant le temps sont ceux qui veulent exterminer 
les faux apétres et les hérésiarques par le glaive et les supplices ; le pére 
de famille, lui, se refuse 4 leur suppression : il veut les tolérer, pour le 
cas ou ils viendraient au repentir et ot d’ivraie ils se transformeraient 
en froment. S’ils ne se repentent pas, qu'ils soient réservés au vrai Juge, 
qui les chatiera un jour. » 

Parmi trente-deux propositions extraites des ceuvres d’Erasme que 
la Sorbonne condamnait a la date indiquée plus haut, la vingt-troisi¢me, 
qui visait le passage que l’on vient de lire, était congue en ces termes : 
«Il est de foi catholique que non seulement on peut, mais qu’on doit 
punir du dernier supplice les hérétiques opiniatres, lorsque la chose est 
possible sans mettre Etat en danger » (cité par A. Chérel, « Histoire 
de lidée de Tolérance », dans Revue d'Histoire de l'Eglise de France, 
N° 113, janvier-juin 1942, p. 48-49). 

La derniére phrase de cette censure laisse la porte ouverte aux mesu- 
res d’ordre politique, dont s’inspireront plus tard une Catherine de Mé- 
dicis et un Michel de l’Hospital. 

En ce qui concerne Erasme, on est en droit de conciure que son idée 
de réduction des dogmes 4 un minimum admis par tous était chimérique 
et qu’il ouvrit la voie au latitudinarisme et au rationalisme sceptique. 


Les idées de Thomas More 


Si d’Erasme nous passons 4 Thomas More, nous nous trouvons en face 
d’un cas encore plus complexe. Thomas More avait composé une sorte 
de roman philosophique intitulé Utopia (1516). Il y décrivait les mceurs 
des Utopiens et il avait eu soin de mettre au nombre de leurs principes 
juridiques celui « qui prescrit de ne faire tort 4 personne pour sa reli- 
gion ». Citons le passage suivant de la traduction francaise de 1550: 
« Celui Utopus établit aussi que ce seroit chose inepte et insolente de 
contraindre par force et menaces aucun au cultivement de Dieu, et ce 
que l'un croit étre vrai, qu’a tous autant en dat sembler, pareillement de 
croire que si une religion est vraie, il soit de nécessité que toutes les autres 
soient fausses. Ledit roi Utopus pensait que finalement 4 l'avenir la 
vérité de soi pourroit se manifester et apparaoitre, moyennant que la 
chose fit menée avec raison et modération » (cité par Chérel, article indi- 
qué, p. 42). 
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L’histoire doit cependant remarquer que |’ Utopia, dans la pensée de 
son auteur, n’était qu'une fantaisie, ou, nous l’avons dit, un roman. Dans 
la pratique, en tant que chancelier d’Angleterre, Thomas More a ap- 
prouvé la législation répressive contre les luthériens et il a appliqué 
lui-méme cette législation. Dans son Dialogue sur les Hérésies qui est 
de 1528, et dans son Apologie, de 1533, il assimile l’hérésie, comme au 
Moyen Age, a une trahison. L’hérésie, dit-il, « par laquelle un chrétien 
devient traitre, perfide devant Dieu, est considérée par toutes les lois 
spirituelles et temporelles, comme un aussi grand crime que la trahison 
perpétrée contre un homme en ce monde ». D’autre part, en tant qu’hom- 
me d’Etat, il ne peut pas ne pas tenir compte des troubles politiques et 
sociaux qui avaient accompagné, en Allemagne, la rébellion de Luther 
contre l’Eglise. Et il déclare en conséquence qu’en raison du double péril 
pour la foi et pour la paix civile, « les princes et les peuples ont été con- 
traints de punir l’hérésie par une terrible mort ». 

L’esprit de l’humanisme n’en restera pas moins, comme nous le dirons, 
favorable aux explications, aux négociations, aux efforts de conciliation, 
dans la grande lutte déclenchée par Luther a partir de 1517. 


IV 
Luther et la tolérance 


Il s’est produit, chez Luther, une curieuse évolution, au sujet de la 
tolérance religieuse. Menacé des censures de |’Eglise, 4 la suite de ses 
Théses sur les Indulgences, il s’était empressé de parer le coup en décla- 
rant sans importance et sans effet ces censures elles-mémes. En outre, 
il repoussait catégoriquement la législation existante au sujet de la 
répression de |’hérésie. Au nombre des propositions extraites de ses ouvra- 
ges et condamnées par la Bulle Exsurge Domine de Léon X, en date du 
15 juin 1520, on trouvait les suivantes: « Les excommunications sont 
seulement des peines extérieures et elles ne privent pas l’homme des suf- 
frages spirituels communs de |’Eglise » (prop. 23), — «Les chrétiens 
doivent étre instruits 4 aimer |’excommunication plus qu’a la craindre » 
(prop. 24), — « Que les hérétiques soient brilés est contre la volonté du 
Saint-Esprit » (prop. 33), — « Combattre contre les Turcs est s’opposer 
a la volonté de Dieu qui nous visite par eux pour nos iniquités » (prop. 34). 

En cette premiére période de sa révolution, Luther rapporte tout a 
l’action invisible de |l’Esprit, s’exprimant par les Ecritures. Il se pose 
donc en défenseur de la liberté totale. 

« La foi, écrit-il dans son Traité de la Liberté du chrétien (1520), 
suffit 4 un chrétien, il n’a besoin d’aucune ceuvre ; il est sdrement délié 
de tous les commandements et de toutes les lois, et, s'il en est délié, il est 
certainement libre. Telle est la liberté chrétienne : c’est la foi seule qui 
la crée ». (éd. Weimar, VII, 12-39.) 
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La véritable Eglise, selon Luther, est invisible. Il ne saurait donc y 
avoir de juridiction ecclésiastique proprement dite. On a dit souvent a ce 
propos que Luther a établi le libre examen. Ce n’est pas tout a fait exact. 
Pour Luther, la raison humaine est impuissante. Elle n’a rien 4 examiner 
du tout. La volonté humaine, par ailleurs, est esclave et non pas libre. 
La foi est un don de Dieu. Le chrétien est enchainé par |’Ecriture, mais 
l’Esprit-Saint seul — et non la raison humaine — fait comprendre 1’Ecri- 
ture. S’opposer a la foi telle que Luther la comprend, c’est donc s’opposer 
au Saint-Esprit. C’est pourquoi, alors que la grande majorité des princes 
séculiers lui étaient hostiles, Luther écrit 4 leur intention son livre De 
l’ Autorité séculiére (1523) et il y pose le principe de la tolérance qu’il 
ne tardera pas a oublier lui-méme : « Lorsqu’il s’agit de la foi, il s’agit 
d'une ceuvre libre 4 laquelle on ne peut contraindre personne. Oui, c’est 
une ceuvre divine dans |’Esprit. I] est donc exclu qu’un pouvoir extérieur 
puisse l’obtenir par la force. De 1a le proverbe connu que cite saint Au- 
gustin : « On ne peut et on ne doit contraindre personne 4 croire ». (éd. 
Weimar, XI, 264.) 

Mais bientét Luther se vit en butte 4 deux sortes d’adversaires : d’une 
part ceux qui voulaient conserver la religion catholique, d’autre part 
ceux qui, au nom méme de |’Esprit-Saint, voulaient aller beaucoup plus 
loin que lui. Luther, comme jadis Augustin, a d’abord compté sur la 
puissance de sa parole, sur la vertu de |’Ecriture comprise et expliquée 
a sa maniére a lui. Mais trés vite, il s’apergoit qu’il n’aboutit pas a faire 
l’unité, que la tranquillité publique est compromise. I] n’hésite plus a 
faire appel au prince. Bientét il trouve des princes qui partagent ses 
opinions et qui acceptent de patronner ses idées. Ce qu’il refusait, en 
1523, aux princes catholiques, le droit d’intervention en matiére reli- 
gieuse, il le concéde volontiers aux princes luthériens. I] est vrai qu’au 
début il se rassure et se console en limitant |’intervention des princes 4 
la défense de la vraie foi — la sienne — et 4 l’abolition de tout ce qui 
porte atteinte a l’honneur de Dieu. II écrit 4 son ami Spalatin, le 11 no- 
vembre 1525 : « Nos princes ne contraignent pas 4 la foi ni a l’Evangile, 
mais ils répriment les abominations extérieures » (Enders, Luthersbrief- 
wechsel, V, 272). Mais quand on y regarde de prés, on constate avec 
inquiétude qu’au nombre des « abominations extérieures » il y a la sainte 
messe que les catholiques considérent comme le centre de tout le culte 
chrétien ! Et avec le temps, Luther va aller bien plus loin dans le domaine 
de la répression. Traitant de cette méme question dans une lettre 4 
l’Electeur de Saxe, en date du 9 février 1526, il formule la régle suivante, 
- qui sera le fondement de la politique religieuse en pays luthérien durant 
deux siécles : « Un prince ne doit pas supporter que ses sujets soient main- 
tenus dans la division et la discorde par des prédicateurs opposés. Des 
troubles pourraient sortir de 1a, c’est pourquoi dans un pays l'on ne doit 
souffrir qu’une prédication » (Lettres, éd. de Wette, III, 89). 
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Un peu plus tard, le 7 janvier 1527, il dira sa désillusion 4 Spalatin : 
« Jusqu’ici par une présomption folle j’attendais des hommes quelque 
chose de surhumain, a savoir qu’ils puissent étre conduits par l’Evangile. 
Mais l’expérience démontre qu’au mépris de |’Evangile ils veulent étre 
contraints par les lois et par le glaive. » 

Finalement, |’évolution de Luther vers l’intolérance s’achéve par 
l’institution en 1527 de la Visite des Eglises. Il fait au prince un devoir 
d’organiser |’inspection des paroisses. Il fera bientét au prince une obli- 
gation de contraindre ses sujets d’aller au préche : « Méme si les gens 
ne croient pas, dit-il en 1529, ils doivent étre poussés au préche, a cause 
des dix commandements, afin qu’ils apprennent au moins les ceuvres 
extérieures de l’obéissance » (Lettres, de Wette, III, 498). Il faut mettre 
a l’actif de Luther qu'il n’a pas dans |’ensemble poussé 4 une répression 
sanglante. La peine des délinquants sera seulement |’exil ou la réduction 
au silence. En 1533, il décrit de la fagon suivante la pratique en usage 
en Saxe électorale : « De par l’autorité et au nom du prince sérénissime, 
nous avons coutume d’effrayer et de menacer de punition et d’exil ceux 
qui négligent la piété et ne viennent pas au préche. C’est le premier pas. 
S’ils ne s’améliorent pas, nous chargeons les curés de leur fixer un délai 
d’un mois ou plus, pour qu’ils entendent raison. Enfin s’ils s’entétent, on 
les exclut de la communauté et on cesse tout rapport avec eux, comme 
s'ils étaient des paiens » (Enders, Lettres de L., LX, 365). 

Contre les anabaptistes enfin, Luther et Mélanchthon sont d’accord 
pour faire au prince une obligation d’utiliser contre eux les peines prévues 
par le code de Justinien, c’est-a-dire la peine de mort. Luther approuve 
un mémoire adressé par Mélanchthon au prince, par la glose suivante : 
« Bien qu'il soit cruel d’admettre qu’on les punisse par le glaive, il est 
plus cruel encore de leur part de vouloir condamner la prédication, pro- 
pager les doctrines dangereuses, supprimer |’enseignement orthodoxe et 
renverser les royaumes de ce monde » (Corpus Reform., IV, 740). C’est 
ainsi que l’axiome : Cujus regio, hujus religio — on doit étre de la reli- 
gion de son pays — est entré dans l’usage allemand avant d’étre consacré 
par la diéte d’Augsbourg, en 1555. 


L’intransigeance de Calvin 


La Révolution protestante avait eu en Suisse comme premier prota- 
goniste Ulrich Zwingli, qui se défendit constamment d’avoir imité ou 
suivi Luther. De fait il avait déja, avant Luther, fait appel aux autorités 
séculiéres en faveur de ce qu’il appelait « l'Evangile ». Comme Luther, 
il est persuadé que l’on ne doit pas tolérer de prédication dissidente. Il 
écrit 4 son ami CEcolampade, « réformateur » de Bale, le 3 février 1527 : 
« I] faut faire comprendre au Sénat combien il est dangereux de permettre 
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que, dans une méme ville, le peuple soit tiré en tous sens par des prédica- 
tions divergentes » (Corp. Ref., t. 96). 

Zwingli poussa si loin l’opposition au catholicisme qu’il se jeta dans 
la guerre contre les cantons catholiques et périt sur le champ de bataille 
de Cappel, le 11 octobre 1531. 

Aprés lui le zwinglianisme fut arrété dans son expansion et la reli- 
gion a Zurich, avec le prédicant Bullinger, devint une affaire séculiére, 
c’est-a-dire réglée par les lois civiles. 

Mais bientét, sous Farel d’abord, puis sous Calvin, une poussée nou- 
velle se fait jour en Suisse, mais cette fois 4 Genéve, en Suisse romande. 
Calvin est un cerveau puissant, un censeur rigide, un théologien bibli- 
ciste intransigeant. I] renverse la situation créée par Zwingli, en ce sens 
qu’au lieu de soumettre |’Eglise 4 l’Etat, il soumet |’Etat a l’Eglise. II 
réussit ce véritable tour de force, de vider l’Eucharistie non seulement 
de tout caractére sacrificiel, ainsi que les autres mouvements protestants, 
mais méme de la présence réelle, conservée par le luthérianisme, et malgré 
cela, de faire de l’'excommunication (c’est-a-dire de la privation de |’Eu- 
charistie) une peine redoutable et une arme terrifiante entre les mains 
des pasteurs contre les citoyens et les magistrats eux-mémes ! Une pre- 
miére fois expulsé de Genéve, en raison de ses exigences sur ce point, 
il y est rappelé en 1541 ; il y reparait en maitre et se montre de plus en 
plus absolu et intransigeant. Par ses célébres Ordonnances du 20 novem- 
bre 1541, il obligeait tous les citoyens a jurer la foi nouvelle. La religion 
de Calvin devient ainsi la religion d’Etat, dans la cité. Au nom de cette 
religion il établit une rigoureuse inquisition 4 laquelle nul n’échappe, et 
tous ceux qui sont atteints par elle subissent des peines diverses. 

Parmi de trés nombreux cas d’intolérance de la part de Calvin, a 
Genéve, la postérité a surtout retenu celui de Michel Servet, condamné 
a mort et exécuté le 27 octobre 1553, pour avoir rejeté le dogme de la 
Trinité. Nous n’avons pas a raconter ici par le détail un drame aussi 
connu. Mais ce qu’il faut souligner c’est qu’au cours du procés, le Conseil 
de Genéve demanda I’avis des autres Eglises suisses : celles de Zurich, 
Schaffhouse, Bale et Berne. Tout le protestantisme suisse eut donc a pren- 
dre parti dans |’affaire. Les réponses furent toutes en faveur de l’exécu- 
tion de l’inculpé. Calvin pouvait écrire 4 son ami Farel, le 26 octobre, 
veille de cette exécution: « D’un commun accord tous déclarent que 
Servet a renouvelé les erreurs impies avec lesquelles Satan a autrefois 
troublé l’Eglise et que ce monstre ne doit pas étre toléré. Les Balois sont 
fermes, les Zurichois, les plus véhéments de tous... Les Schaffhousiens 
. approuvent. Les pasteurs bernois sont du méme avis et il y a une lettre 
du Conseil de Berne par laquelle les Nétres ne sont pas peu stimulés » 
(Opera Calvini, Corp. Ref., X1V, 657). 

Enfin, par une lettre du 14 octobre 1554, Mélanchthon donnait lui 
aussi son enti¢re approbation a la procédure contre Servet. 
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Le cas de Michel Servet n’est que le plus célébre. Il y en eut bien 
d’autres. C’est par centaines et par milliers que l'on doit compter les 
victimes de l’intolérance au XVI? siécle, surtout si l’on y ajoute les vic- 
times des guerres dites de religion. Sans doute ce nom ne doit pas nous 
tromper. Il y eut, dans de telles guerres, autant et plus d’éléments poli- 
tiques ou sociaux que de motifs strictement religieux. La Guerre des 
Paysans, en 1525, fut une guerre sociale. La guerre de Miinster, en 1534, 
en fut en quelque sorte une nouvelle édition. Les guerres civiles fran- 
gaises, dites de religion, furent pour une trés large part des guerres de 
minorité causées par la faiblesse du pouvoir central, sous des rois trop 
jeunes pour gouverner énergiquement. Le drame atroce et abominable 
de la Saint-Barthélémy fut un drame de la vengeance et de la peur, 
dont la principale responsable fut Catherine de Médicis qui, cependant, 
avait travaillé jusque-la 4 rapprocher les partis et a faire régner la tolé- 
rance civile, mais qui ruina en un jour néfaste toute sa politique anté- 
rieure. Le nombre des victimes des guerres de religion, en France seule- 
ment, a pu étre évalué 4 un million de morts. Et il est indéniable que si le 
nom de guerres de religion est mensonger, la religion ou plutdt les dissen- 
timents religieux ont contribué dans une large mesure 4 les rendre plus 
acharnées et plus meurtriéres. 

Méme en dehors de ces crises affreuses, et par le seul jeu des lois 
contre les dissidents, le XVI* siécle a connu un trés grand nombre de 
victimes. I] y en eut dans les deux camps. Ou les catholiques étaient les 
maitres, on immolait les hérétiques. I] y eut en particulier des autodafés 
en Espagne, sous Philippe II, et aussi dans les possessions espagnoles, 
principalement dans les Pays-Bas. I] y eut environ 300 exécutions sous 
Marie Tudor, en Angleterre, au cours de cing ans de régne seulement. 
Il y avait eu déja sous Henri VIIJ, son pére, de nombreux martyrs de la 
foi catholique. Les deux plus illustres furent le chancelier Thomas More, 
et l’évéque de Rochester, John Fisher, tous deux immolés en 1535, tous 
deux honorés comme saints dans |’Eglise catholique. Sous Elisabeth, 
durant quarante ans de régne, on comptera aussi 300 victimes environ, 
surtout des catholiques, et cela en un temps ov la tolérance tendait a se 
répandre en Europe. Aux Pays-Bas, les calvinistes exécutérent quatorze 
religieux ou prétres catholiques 4 Gorkum, en 1572. En Suisse, c’est 
entre les sectes protestantes que sévit l’intolérance. Valentin Gentile sera 
décapité 4 Berne, en 1566. Quelques années auparavant, en 1559, le 
cadavre de l’anabaptiste David Joris avait été déterré, jugé et condamné 
au feu. I] est vrai qu’il avait promis, en mourant en 1556, de ressusciter 
trois ans plus tard, et il n’avait pas tenu parole! Encore en 1632, le 
pasteur Nicolas Antoine sera brilé 4 Genéve, prés de 80 ans aprés Servet. 
En Allemagne il y a eu des exécutions d’antitrinitaires en Saxe, dans le 
duché de Bade, en Baviére, dans les Pays-Bas du Nord et du Sud. En 
Angleterre, on bréle des anabaptistes sous Elisabeth en 1575, des anti- 
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trinitaires sous Jacques [* en 1612. Méme lorsque le baicher deviendra 
plus rare, de lourdes pénalités, des amendes, des emprisonnements, frap- 
peront longtemps encore les dissidents, surtout les catholiques en pays 
protestant. Les anglicans n’ont pendant longtemps pu admettre que la 
tolérance dont on usait envers eux, en pays catholique, devait étre appli- 
quée par eux envers les catholiques romains. 

On comprend que des écrivains tels que Foxe en Angleterre, et Jean 
Crespin en France, aient dressé de véritables « martyrologues » rappelant 
les victimes protestantes des persécutions catholiques. Mais les catholi- 
ques pouvaient, de leur cété, glorifier les courageux confesseurs de la foi 
en face des persécutions protestantes. 


V 
Les représentants de la tolérance 


Entre les deux camps opposés il ne manqua jamais cependant de par- 
tisans de la tolérance. Au terme de ce bref exposé, il est bien agréable 
de rappeler les courants favorables 4 la paix religieuse. Nous avons 
signalé déja le courant humaniste. Ce courant ne sera malheureusement 
jamais trés puissant. Qu’ils soient des disciples d’Erasme ou qu’ils pro- 
cédent de l’Ecole de Meaux, en France, et de Lefévre d’Etaples qui y 
avait exercé son influence, les humanistes répugnent aux actes de vio- 
lence. Ils s’opposent a4 la fois aux catholiques intransigeants, du genre de 
Noél Beda, et aux révolutionnaires intransigeants du genre de Luther et 
de Calvin, ou de Zwingli et de Knox. Sans doute ils ne sont pas des défen- 
seurs absolus de la tolérance, comprise comme elle l’est de nos jours. 
Ils estiment, comme tous leurs contemporains, que l’unité de la chrétienté 
est nécessaire et que l’unité de foi est le fondement de l’unité des Etats. 
Ils ne rejettent pas, en France notamment, |’axiome traditionnel : « Une 
foi, une loi, un roi! » Mais ils espérent rétablir l’unité par la douceur, 
par la patience, par la libre discussion. C’est 4 eux que l’on doit ce que 
l’on a appelé la « politique des Colloques » — Colloques de Worms et de 
Ratisbonne en 1540 et 1541, de Ratisbonne encore en 1546, Interim 
d’Augsbourg en 1548, enfin en France, a l’instigation de Catherine de 
Médicis, Colloque de Poissy en 1561. Cette politique au surplus n’aboutit 
a aucun résultat et fait penser aux efforts louables mais impuissants de 
l’eecuménisme contemporain. Parmi les écrivains et controversistes que 
l'on peut ranger au nombre des humanistes érasmiens, on nommera 
Julius Pflug (1499-1564), Georges Witzel (1501-1573), et plus tard Jean 
Gerhard, du cété luthérien (1582-1637), et le jésuite hollandais Martin 
Becanus (1563-1624) du cété catholique. 

Un second courant, bien différent du premier, se montre également 
ouvert a l’idée de tolérance, c’est le courant spiritualiste mystique. Ses 
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tenants réclament la liberté religieuse au nom du principe que nous avons 
signalé chez Luther, en ses débuts, a savoir que l'unique maitre des 4mes 
et de la foi est l’Esprit-Saint. Ils suppriment donc tous les intermédiaires 
humains, ils ne croient qu’a l’Eglise invisible, ils refusent a |’Etat, gros- 
sier et terrestre, tout droit de regard dans les affaires de conscience. Avec 
des nuances appréciables, on rencontre cet état d’esprit chez des hommes 
aussi différents les uns des autres que André Karlstadt (1480-1541), Tho- 
mas Miuinzer (1490-1525), Sébastien Franck (1499-1542), Caspar 
Schwenkfeld (1489-1561). Ils n’ont eu en général qu’une audience trés 
limitée, sauf Miinzer, qui fut a l’origine de la Guerre des Paysans, ot il 
périt. Ce courant se poursuit, dans les siécles suivants, par Valentin Wei- 
gel (1533-1588), chez qui les inspirations panthéistiques sont visibles, 
Johann Arndt (1555-1621), l’un des ancétres authentiques du piétisme, 
Jacob Bohme (1575-1624), un tumultueux théosophe et mystique. Le 
mouvement anabaptiste, jeté dans une impasse par Miinzer, relancé 
dans les voies de la violence par les fanatiques de Miinster en 1534, sera 
assagi par le Hollandais Menno Simons (1492-1559), et il se fera alors 
un ardent propagateur de la tolérance civile. Sans doute, il admettra 
la peine de l’excommunication envers les dissidents, mais cette peine, 
selon lui, ne devra jamais revétir de conséquences civiles. I] aboutit en 
fait 4 la séparation absolue de |’Eglise et de |’Etat et il se montre hostile 
par suite a toute espéce d’Eglise d’Etat. 


L’intervention des politiques 


Dans la seconde moitié du XVI* siécle, on voit intervenir en faveur 
de la tolérance des tendances toutes nouvelles. Déja des hommes d’Etat 
tels que Gattinara, Granvelle et 4 leur suite Charles-Quint, avaient com- 
pris que les divisions religieuses sont un grave danger pour la puissance 
politique d’un Etat. On avait vu Charles-Quint lier partie avec un prince 
protestant, pour combattre d’autres princes protestants dans la premiére 
guerre de Smalkade. Dans la seconde guerre du méme nom, c’est le roi 
de France Henri II qui, reprenant la politique de son pére, Frangois I*, 
s’allie 4 un prince protestant contre l’empereur. Par des précédents de 
ce genre, la politique commence 4a se distinguer de la religion et |’Etat 
a agir en dehors des normes prévues par |’Eglise. Mais le courant des 
« Politiques » se développe principalement en France aprés 1560. Le 
Colloque de Poissy en 1561 avait marqué l’échec des essais de discussions 
entre les théologiens. Les « Politiques » viennent donc relayer les huma- 
nistes. Michel de |’Hospital est le principal représentant de ce nouveau 
courant. Un catholique anonyme avait ouvert les voies par une Exhorta- 
tion aux Princes, trés remarquée, en 1561. 

Le salut de l' Etat exige la tolérance ; tel parait étre le mot d’ordre 
des « Politiques ». En France, un trés grand seigneur, Montmorency- 
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Damville, se mettra bientét 4 la téte d’un « tiers-parti » groupant des 
catholiques et des huguenots pour mettre fin aux guerres civiles qui dé- 
chirent le pays. On doit mettre au compte de la tendance des « Politi- 
ques » les Edits de janvier 1562 — fort mal observé —, de Beaulieu en 
1576 — précaire lui aussi —, et enfin celui de Nantes en 1598, que la 
forte poigne d’Henri IV imposera 4 tous les partis. Les mémes idées se 
feront jour aux Pays-Bas, lors des premiers soulévements nationaux 
contre |’Espagne. Guillaume d’Orange alors essaiera d’unir sur le plan 
civique les catholiques, les calvinistes et les luthériens, si prompts a se 
déchirer partout ailleurs. Mais aprés 1580 il ne sera plus possible de pra- 
tiquer cette politique. 

La France — et dans une certaine mesure la Pologne — sera le seul 
pays, pendant longtemps, ow la tolérance civile sera systématiquement 
appliquée. 

Le principe du « bien de |’Etat » en tant que distinct du « bien de la 
religion » pourra cependant subir des applications bien diverses. Ce ne 
sera pas en effet au nom du « bien de la religion » mais, par une erreur 
énorme et fatale, au nom du « bien de |’Etat » que Louis XIV, mal ins- 
truit de la situation de |’Eglise réformée dans ses Etats, prononcera la 
regrettable Révocation de I’ Edit de Nantes, le 17 octobre 1685. Les théo- 
logiens — pas tous, malheureusement — approuveront le point de vue 
politique par la bouche du luthérien Gerhard, qui concluera un écrit en 
citant le jésuite J. Molanus, de Louvain : « Mieux vaut avoir un Etat 
digne de ce nom, encore que troublé par les divisions religieuses, que de 
n’en avoir aucun. Mieux vaut protéger et conserver des sujets fidéles a 
la vraie religion, bien que mélés aux sectateurs des confessions diverses, 
comme des lis entre les épines, que de perdre par la violence le vaisseau 
de l’Etat. » 


Situation actuelle 


Pour terminer ce trop bref apergu d’une longue et difficile histoire, 
il nous suffira de quelques indications sommaires. En premier lieu, la 
tolérance est désormais entrée dans la liste des « Droits de l"homme ». 
La Déclaration des Droits, en 1789, avait inscrit le principe suivant : 
« Nul ne peut étre inquiété pour ses opinions méme religieuses. » A une 
date plus récente, la Charte des Nations Unies a renouvelé cette procla- 
mation. Qu’une telle loi soit d’ores et déja entrée dans les mceurs et dans 
la pratique des divers Etats, c’est ce que nul ne saurait affirmer. De la 
tolérance religieuse théorique 4 la tolérance pratique, il y a un abime 
et qui est loin d’étre comblé. Les problémes sans doute se sont largement 
déplacés, mais l’intolérance n’a peut-étre pas beaucoup reculé dans le 
monde depuis 1789. 
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Pour ne parler que des théologiens et des écrivains religieux, deux 
faits doivent surtout retenir l’attention. D’une part le vaste mouvement 
auquel on a donné le nom d’(cuménisme est venu, depuis un demi- 
siécle, attester le besoin d’unité au sein de |’Eglise chrétienne. Mais il a 
également mis en évidence les obstacles jusqu’ici insurmontables qui 
s’opposent a cette unité. Le principal est la nécessaire intransigeance doc- 
trinale de tous les croyants sincéres. Faire l’'unité sur |’indifférentisme 
religieux est une solution impensable. Le grard résultat de l’ceecuménisme 
jusqu ici a été de rapprocher les Eglises et d’établir des contacts, officiels 
ou officieux, entre leurs représentants, d’instituer des discussions utiles, 
de supprimer dans une large mesure les barri¢res qui séparaient les uns 
des autres, de faire prier ensemble pour l’unité les Eglises les plus 
diverses. 

Un second fait trés important est le suivant : au sein de l’Eglise catho- 
lique, nécessairement la plus intransigeante de toutes les Eglises au point 
de vue doctrinal, le principe établi par saint Thomas d’Aquin selon 
lequel il faut traiter de maniére différente les Juifs et les infidéles d’une 
part et les hérétiques de l'autre, a été finalement étendu a ces derniers. 
Les hérétiques actuels en effet, nés dans l’hérésie, sont assimilables aux 
Juifs et aux infidéles nés dans leurs religions particuli¢res. Le pape 
Léon XIII a fait usage de ce nouveau point de vue dans son Encyclique 
Immortale Dei, en disant : « Si l’Eglise juge qu’il n’est pas permis de 
mettre les divers cultes sur le méme pied légal que la vraie religion, elle 
ne condamne pas pour cela les chefs d’Etat qui, en vue d’un bien 4 attein- 
dre ou d’un mal a empécher, tolérent dans la pratique que ces divers 
cultes aient leur place dans |’Etat. » Et le pape Pie XII, plus récemment, 
s'est exprimé dans le méme sens, 4 propos de la répression de |’erreur : 
« Le devoir de réprimer les déviations morales et religieuses ne peut étre 
une norme ultime d action. Il doit étre subordonné a des normes plus 
hautes et plus générales qui, dans certaines circonstances, permettent et 
méme font peut-étre apparaitre comme le parti le meilleur celui de ne 
pas empécher Verreur pour promouvoir un plus grand bien. » 
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BREVE HISTORIA 
DE LA LITERATURA HISPANO-AMERICANA 
1775-1905 * 


I. La época de la Ilustracién y las postrimerias coloniales 


A fecha de 1775 marca, sin duda, el espendor maximo del periodo 
L de la « Ilustracién » en Europa, sobre todo si adherimos a los con- 
ceptos de Von Wiese, que la considera como una etapa en un pro- 
ceso regular que se inicia en el Renacimiento y viene a terminar en el 
Romanticismo'. Pero al referirnos a la América Hispana podriamos 
destacar una ambivalencia. Si bien la Ilustracién se palpa en el examen 
de las tendencias politicas, en el predominio del espiritu critico y de la 
investigacién, todavia las formas que envuelven el mundo americano son 
barrocas. La América Latina fué durante la Colonia y aun después, el 
refugio de estilos declinantos que sobreviven penosamente, enquistados 
en los enormes departamentos ostancos de su vastedad geografica. 

Se ha tratado en los dltimos afios de reducir el influjo de la Ilustra- 
cién. Algunos creen que es notorio en el campo de la filosofia y de las 
ciencias, pero no en la produccién literaria. Sin embargo los ojos mds 
desaprensivos tienen que constatar, al menos, el fermento de cambio 
que ella significara. Multiples factores, entronizacién de los Borbones 
en Espajia ; el comercio interlope de los navios bretones en el Pacifico ; 
las expediciones cientificas ; la introduccién de nuevas técnicas mineras 
y el movimiento social que conduce a la abolicién de las encomiendas, 
condicionan esta alteracién del ritmo de la vida intelectual. 


* Recomendado por el Profesor Ch. Morazé. 

1 Benno von Wiese, « La cultura de la Ilustracién », trad. y prélogo de E. Tierno 
Galvan, Madrid, 1954. Panorama general de la Ilustracién en Arthur P. WHITAKER 
(ed.), Latin America and the Enlightenment, N. York, 1942. El criterio revisionista 
esta expresado en A. P. Wuiraker, « La Historia Intelectual de Hispano-América en 
el Siglo XVIII», Revista de Historia de América, México, No. 41, Dic. 1955. 
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El panorama que presenta el Continente es novedoso. Parece termi- 
nar en las Universidades el primado de Aristételes y se prefiere leer a 
Benito Feijéo quien acoge en su suave temperamento cartesiano la filo- 
sofia de transicién. El pensamiento literario encuentra atmésfera apro- 
piada en los circulos intelectuales, que bajo el nombre de Amigos del 
Pais, Asociaciones Filarménicas, Sociedades Econémicas y Grupos Eutra- 
policos reunen en su seno a una generacién ilustrada, de equivalente 
fisonomia en los diversos paises. Promueven éstas los espectaculos tea- 
trales, y las polémicas entre tradicionalistas y neo-clasicos llevan a la 
escena el Rodrigo, de Miguel Zelada, en México ; El Siripo, de José de 
Lavarden, en Argentina ; las Loas, de Juan Egaiia, en Chile. 

El didlogo inter-americano es ahora posible gracias a los sefores 
periddicos. « En esas modestas pequefias hojas sueltas — escribe Torre 
Revello — se encuentran los primeros clientos literarios y cientificos de 
algunas de sus destacadas personalidades » *. La aparicién de la Gaceta 
de México (1722) fué seguida de otras varias : Aviso del Terremoto (Bogo- 
ta 1785) ; Mercurio Peruano (1791) ; Primicias de la Cultura (1792) (Qui- 
to) ; Telégrafo Mercantil (B. Aires, 1801). 

Entre los géneros cultivados, la historia critica comienza a tomar 
conciencia de lo americano. Los jesuitas desterrados, el ecuatoriano 
Juan de Velasco (1727-1792) ; el mexicano Fco. Javier Clavijero (1731- 
1787) y el chileno Juan Ignacio Molina (1740-1829), hacen el recuento 
de aquello que vieron y estudiaron en sus respectivas patrias, armoni- 
zando en sus relaciones la erudicién con la lectura « del libro abierto 
de la naturaleza ». Defienden ellos en Europa el destino del Continente 
en esas famosas polémicas del Nuevo Mundo que desatan las demasias 
anti-americanos del holandés De Pauw, mientras Manuel Lacunza (Chile 
1721-1801) busca un mistico refugio en la inquietante y original teolo- 
gia de su resonante obra, La Venida del Mesias en Gloria y Majestad, 
siempre actual. 

El nuevo tono de la cultura se advierte en la nota cientifica de los 
escritos de Antonio Alcedo, de Quito (1735-1791) ; autor de un Diccio- 
nario Geografico de las Indias ; entre los discipulos del sabio Mutis, 
principalmente Fco. Javier Caldas (Colombia, 1771-1811) ; en Eugenio 
Santa Cruz Espejo (1747-1795), mestizo ecuatoriano que en el Nuevo 
Luciano, enfoca en angulo critico su época ; en Hipdélito Unanue, en el 
Peri (1755-1833), donde ciencia y literatura se hermanan. 

La Enciclopedia da frutos en América en el pensamiento y la accién 
del inquieto limefio Pablo Olavide, deista arrepentido en su Evangelio 
en Triunfo, y en el hispano-mexicano Santiago Puglia, que desde Fila- 
delfia enrostra la monarquia absoluta. 


2 José Torre Reve.to, El libro, la Imprenta y el Periodismo en América durante 


la dominacién espanola, B. Aires, 1940, Pag. 184. 
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En la poética, por sobre la ordenadora geometria del verso neocla- 
sico de moda, se imponen todavia las dinamicas figuraciones de la crespa 
frase barroca. Juan Bautista Aguirre (Ecuador, 1725-1786) es digno del 
encomio del sagas y prudente tratadista, J. Anderson Imbert, por sus 
imAgenes de auténtico colorido y fuerza plastica. 

Barroca es también la risa burlona que corre en el rostro del descono- 
cido autor del Lazarillo de Ciegos Caminantes (1773), embrion de novela 
picaresca, animado relato de un viaje por los caminos muleros que con- 
ducian al Cuzco. Y también lo es el acido sarcasmo a lo Quevedo, de 
Esteban Terralla y Landa en su Lima por dentro y fuera (1792) y de las 
« Ensaladas Poéticas», de gracia circunstancial, con que se rien los 
vecinos de la corte y reino. 

La naturaleza aparece por primera vez como tema de inspiracién en 
los versos endecasilabos de la Oda al Parand, de Manuel José de Lavar- 
den (1754-1810), primer intento de descripcién poética del paisaje argen- 
tino. 

En México el arcadismo remonta a las fuentes del verdadero huma- 
nismo, y en ellas encuentra sustento Rafael Landivar (1731-1793), cuya 
Rusticatio mexicana es una glosa virgiliana a la tierra y a sus ofrendas 
agrarias °. 

Lo folklérico hace sentir su presencia en los salones en las multiples 
danzas cantadas (tiranas, zapateos, huapangos, cachuas, yaravias y pun- 
tos), mientras el pueblo confia a la estructura tradicional de los « roman- 
ces » y « décimas glosadas », sus sentimientos. 


II. La literatura de la Emancipacién 


Aunque es obvio que no puede explicarse la Independencia de His- 
pano-América (1810-1826) por la accién de factores espirituales, no 
obstante, algunas de sus causas internas dicen relacién con el surgimiento 
de una conciencia propia, el sentirse vagamente ciudadanos de una comu- 
nidad colectiva, distinta de las demas. 

Hay que admitir, por igual, que cada periodo tiene su coherencia 
tal propia, o para decirlo en los términos sociolégicos de Hans Freyer : 
« la historia es en cada momento y en cada punto una realidad de valor 
pleno, pero al mismo tiempo transito, transformacién, proceso » *. 


* Gabriel Méndez Prancarte, Humanistas mexicanos del siglo XVIII, México, 
1941. 

“Hans Freyer, «El significado del siglo XIX en la Historia Universal », Bole- 
tin del Inst. de Sociologia, B. Aires, 1954. Utilizable todavia para este tépico es Ber- 


nard Moses, The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South America, N.Y., 
1926. 
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La literatura del periodo revolucionario — escribe Coester — « brota 
directamente del corazén de los hombres, es una literatura de circun- 
stancias, inspirada en las esperanzas de la lucha contra la Madre Patria ». 
Estas motivaciones toman forma doctrinaria en el influjo directo o 
indirecto del enciclopedismo francés que se venia escuchando velada- 
mente ; y ademas, en el pensamiento democratico liberal, de Jefferson 
y Tomas Paine, prédica que tiene sus nucleos de dispersién en Venezuela 
y el Caribe. « Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu son los apdéstoles de la 
razon, exclamaba Camilo Henriquez ; Antonio Narifio traduce la « Dec- 
laracién de los Derechos del Hombre ». En los nuevos y numerosos 
periéddicos de combate, Gaceta de Mayo, Aurora de Chile, etc. se glosan 
al infinito estas doctrinas. 

La libertad es asi el argumento que monopoliza los escritos de esa 
generacién patridtica. Resuena en « El Delirio del Chimborazo », de 
Simén Bolivar ; en el verbo tonante de Camilo Torres ; inspira la accién 
y los escritos de Francisco Miranda, la prosa funcional de Manuel de 
Salas y de los numerosos reformistas practicos, y da el tema al sobrio 
desarrollo filoséfico de las « Memorias Histéricas » (1834), de Vicente 
Pasos Kanki. 

Pero los esfuerzos de la primera promocién republicana para romper 
los lazos con el pasado y hacer surgir un nuevo mundo de un supuesto 
caos original, fué desde el punto de vista literario empresa vana. El 
querer desprenderse de las tradiciones de la raza, del lenguaje, la reli- 
gién y la cultura es imposible en una generacién, escribe al respecto 
C. K. Jones. 

El instrumento musical que utilizan los poetas para cantar estos nobi- 
lisimos anhelos, esta acordado al tono del modelo espafiol del neo- 
clasico Josef Manuel Quintana o al mas variado de Juan Bautista Arria- 
za. No es, en verdad, la lira — tépico verbal que se repite al infinito — 
sino la trompeta bélica en la que soplan los labios tremantes de los bardos 
de la emancipacién. 

Parece que un mismo himno de libertad se repitiera en todos los 
4mbitos. En México, Wenceslao Apuche (1804-1841), loa a Hidalgo ; 
Andrés Quintana Roo (1787-1851) comienza la oda al 18 de setiembre 
con estos versos significativos : « Renueva o musa el victorioso aliento — 
con que, fiel de la Patria el amor santo ». José Fernandez Madrid, en la 
Cancién al Padre de Colombia se conduele de que « Tres siglos eternos el 
nuevo hemisferio — en vil servidumbre sumido gimié ». En Argentina, 
Esteban de Luca (1761-1824) al rememorar la Batalla de Chabuco relata 
que : « El grito heréico alcanza — al Mar del Sur en Asperos acentos », 
y Fray Cayetanao Rodriguez (1761-1823) da la explicacién genérica 
diciendo que: « La Patria es una nueva Musa». En Chile la poesia 
«violentamente prosaica » de Fray Camilo Henriquez (1769-1845) es 
vehiculo sonoro para transmitir sus mensajes republicanos ; su compa- 
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fiero, el argentino Bernardo Vera y Pintado (1780-1827) alcanza popu- 
laridad con las estrofas de la primitiva Cancién Nacional de Chile, hen- 
chida de levadura libertaria. 

Voces de mayor pureza lirica se escuchan en esta época patridtica, 
Juan Cruz Varela (Argentina, 1704-1831) bachiller en teologia y cano- 
nes, dramaturgo de argumentos clasicos, se inspira en los adelantos de 
la presidencia progresista de Rivadavia. Pero su poema Elvira tiene 
arquitectura sélida y su verso es amplio y facil, acercandose a la defi- 
nicién preceptiva del neo-clasicismo. En Uruguay, Fco. Acuiia de Figue- 
roa (1790-1862) recia figura intelectual adquiere con La Malambru- 
nada, el titulo de mentor literario de la patria naciente. 

La cantera atin sin explotar de lo vernaculo permite a dos poetas 
cultos aprovechar las formas populares: Mariano Melgar (Pera, 1791- 
1853) deposita en los quejumbrosos « yaravies » sus cuitas amorosas. 
Bartolomé Hidalgo (Uruguay, 1788-1822), imitando los « cielitos » de 
los payadores, abre el campo a la poesia gauchesca. 

Tres pilares sostienen el frontén de periodo. José Joaquin Olmedo 
(1780-1847) merece « sin contradiccién — dictamina el ogregio Menén- 
des Pelayo — el titulo de uno de los tres o cuatro grandes poetas del mun- 
do americano ». Su carrera publica lo lleva a la cumbre civica de Vice- 
Presidente del Ecuador. La preparacién literaria, en cuyas vigilias de 
estudio adquiere una dilatada cultura clasica y cosmopolita, fija su 
actitud estética. Traduce a Horacio; a Alejandro Pope; adapta en 
verso a Chateaubriand. No es Olmedo el rapsoda improvisado que se 
confia en sus instintos poéticos. Trabaja con método y sosiego. Ha 
adquirido « el arte de las imagenes esplendorosas y de los metros reso- 
nantes ». Breve es su faena ; lo inmortalizan dos cantos imperecederos : 
A la Victoria de Junin ; Al Jeneral Flores, vencedor en Minarica. Capta 
dos momentos de la historia ; el de las épicas jornadas de independencia 
y confederacién y la de su desmoronamiento nacionalista. 

El « Canto de Junin » fué, al parecer, sugerido por Bolivar y con- 
stituye su maxima apologia. La primeras estrofas dan la ténica de su 
inspiracién : « E] trueno horrendo que en fragor revienta — y sordo re- 
tumbando se dilata... En el campo de batalla a la manera de un desplie- 
gue homérico van desfilando los actores. « Ya el intrepido Miller apa- 
rece » ; « Llama improvisé el bravo Necochoa », hasta que « sobre el 
collado que a Junin domina « aparece eclipsante la figura del héro. « Es 
el vivo reflejo de la gloria — su voz es trueno, su mirada rayo ». Y 
de manera deliberada surge la aparicién del Inca que pronostica el 
triunfo final de Ayacucho y el nacimiento de un nuevo mundo. 

La misma educacién humanistica acuna las jornadas primeras de 
José Maria Heredia (Cuba, 1803-1839). Fué un exilado, nostalgico que 
llevaba muy hondo el ideario de la Ilustracién, que teje en la subjeti- 
vidad de su postura rebelde. Gustaba definirse. Una vez dijo que « el 
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sol terrible de su patria habia derramado fuego abrasador en su alma 
borrascosa ». En su corta existencia desempondé miltiples oficios fecun- 
dos, pero sera siempre el poeta de la selva Al Nidgara y del canto En 
el teocatlio de Cholula. En la primera, inspirado por la maravilla de 
las aguas retumbantes, se siente « digno de contemplar », y busca mas 
alla del fenédmeno de la naturaleza, que describe en razgos de calida 
plasticidad, una intencién filoséfica, tal vez, al tenor de su angustiado 
pensamiento de que « todo perece por ley universal ». 

En la segunda, al ascender meditando las escaleras de la piramide 
truncada, huella del pasado aborigen que admira y rechaza a la vez, su 
poesia se torna riente. Evoca con dulzura: « Las cafias deliciosas, la 
naranja, la pifia y el platano — hijos del suelo equinocial ». A pesar 
de la vehemencia de su rico temperamento, el verso de Heredia se man- 
tiene dentro del marco neo-clasico, que en el interior bulle en densidad 
de imagenes, pero que nunca estalla en intencionado romanticismo. 

Con Joaquin Fernandez Lisardi (1776-1827), aparece en primera 
plana y con caracteres definidos la novelistica hispano-americana. Lisar- 
di fué el poeta de las hojas volanderas con que incitaba por las calles 
a la lucha por la libertad, en su mas profundo sentido espiritual ; el 
periodista que aspira a reformar instituciones y costumbres. Eligio el 
género cual medio eficaz para divulgar disfrazado sus doctrinas, y asi 
en 1816, inesperadamente — no hay tampoco coyuntura hispanica o 
universal — se publican los primeros cuadernos del Periquillo Sasnionto. 
Ha recurrido a la técnica de la picaresca espafiola. « Periquillo » remon- 
ta su genealogia al «Guzman de Alfaracho », « al Buscén », pero hay 
sangre nueva en sus venas, como ha tratado de rastrear Luis A. San- 
chez. El autor hilvana en torno a la biografia en primera persona de 
este mozalbete escrofuloso y raido en sus harapos verdes, color de papa- 
gayo — de alli su nombre — un recorrido de visitas a las capas sociales 
de México. 

Manoja con gracia auténtica la ironia que brota de las situaciones 
mismas, acerada y punzante, pero a su humorismo — apunta Arturo 
Torres Rioseco > — le falta ternura, simpatia humana, piedad. Vienen 
luego otras novelas : Dona Quijotita y su prima, empapada de filosofis- 
mo ; Noches tristes, anticipo romantico, pero en Don Catrin de la Fachen- 
da el escritor da su alta medida. Crea un tipo indeleble que se dibuja 
nitido en el ambiente apropiado, un personaje que sobrevive. 

Para Lisardi la novela era un medio didadctico, habia en él cierta 
maestrescolia que lo incita a ratos al discurso que recuerda el moralismo 
de Rousseau. 


5 Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Ensayos sobre la literatura americana, México, 1953. 
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lll. El movimiento roméntico 


La primera generacién republicana vié producirse un cambio intelec- 
tual coincidente, no cronolégica pero si ideolégicamente con los princi- 
pios generales que habian definido el romanticismo en Europa. El Con- 
tinente estaba propenso para recibir este contagio espiritual ; no en 
vano ha diagnosticado un acucioso critico, Federico de Onis: « que 
América en si misma era romantica por el individualismo de sus hom- 
bres — caudillos, dictadores, gauchos, llaneros — la virginidad inabarca- 
ble de su naturaleza, el popularismo abigarrado y el exotismo pintoresco 
de sus costumbres y tradiciones indias y espafiolas » °. 

Las ideas fluyen rapidas gracias a la apertura de los puertos al 
comercio cosmopolita y a la iniciacién de las relaciones diplomaticas. 
La educacién acelera su difusién y las Universidades, remozadas en 
sus disciplinas y métodos, forman elites intelectuales homogéneas en 
su cultura. Las doctrinas se acogen a veces indiscriminadamente y los 
influjos casi simultaneos de la Ideologia, el idealismo ecléctico y el 
sensualismo de la psicologia inglesa, se transforman en ideas-fuerzas 
aprovechadas en sentido original por los pensadores americanos ’. 

Notables progresos van alterando el marco social: ferrocarriles, 
telégrafos y vapores acortan las distancias y vencen la dificil geografia 
continental. Las ciudades pierden a poco su centenario rostro colonial y 
la imitacién de los estilos arquitecténicos franceses va insinuando el 
préximo y caracteristico tipo siglo XIX. 

El ocio se refina ; las tertulias patridticas y domésticas dejan paso 
a los salones, de resplandeciente dorado, donde se discute de politica, 
literatura y de arte, mientras el furor lirico de la épera de Bellini y 
Donizetti, exacerba la sensibilidad ambiente. 

El romanticismo tiene en todo el continente un marcado aire de fami- 
lia que lo hace genérico e interesante, pero las idiosincrasias nacionales 
ponen su definido acento regional. La austeridad que trae el prema- 
turo orden politico de Chile absorbe las energias en tareas civico-juri- 
dicas ; el « pathos » argentino se conduele bajo el peso de la dictadura 
de Rosas ; la tristeza mexicana es inconfundible. En Uruguay « la poesia 
viste de luto » (Zum Felde). Colombia, tierra del buen hablar, se expre- 
sa con elocuencia filolégica. En Pert los vestigios de la regocijada exis- 
tencia virreinal prestan sensualidad criolla al movimiento. 

El ritmo de la penetracién romantica no es subito, sino variado en 
la velocidad de su carrera operatoria. Debido a ello, la mirada del his- 
toriador debe concentrarse en sus inicios en uno de esos valores, que 
sin ponderacién, ha sido bautizado de mano maestra : « el genio epdni- 


* Federico de Onis, Espatia en América, Puerto Rico, 1955, pag. 159. 
7 Véase nuestro ensayo en: Le Nouveau Monde et l'Europe, Unesco, 1955. 
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mo de la cultura hispano-americana en el siglo de la Independencia ». 
Es Andrés Bello (1781-1865), el humanista por antonomasia, conciencia 
de América, noble figura que recuerda la majestad de Goethe. « El 
pertenecia — escribe un sapientisimo investigador — a la misma gene- 
racién de los hermanos Grimm, respiraba el denso ambiente del roman- 
ticismo triunfante, y sin embargo, su poderosa mente permanecié despreo- 
cupada de las ideas romanticas » §. Hay sin duda, muchos que se oponen 
a esta definicién ; se ha dicho aun que Bello era un romdntico que llegé 
a ser clasico. 

Su existencia recuerda esas etapas con que los psicélogos (Carlota 
Biirhler) tratan de definir el curso de la personalidad. Son tres estos hitos : 
la determinacién de su vida, el vivir para algo y hacia algo (Venezuela, 
1781-1810) ; la especificacién de su obra y su empeno en realizarla 
(Inglaterra, 1810-1829) y su logro final, su apostolado (Chile, 1829- 
1865). 

En Caracas se educa en los habitos de un templado catolicismo en 
un tibio ambiente familiar. Latinos son sus clasicos : Horacio y Virgilio ; 
aprende la lengua de Lacio en la cartilla monacal y en la balbuciente 
lectura de La Eneida, que por ultimo traduce. Fué su arquetipo Alejan- 
dro v. Humboldt que por entonces descubria les misterios de la orogra- 
fia americana ; él le sofala su verdadera estirpe. Alli quedan plantadas 
las semillas de su tarea : el poema A la Vacuna ; la Egloga de Anauco ; 
su iniciacién en el drama ; su magisterio periodistico. En la hora de la 
emancipacion fué el abogado de la causa. 

Los afios de Londres son los de una interminable leccién de 19 aiios 
que le dictan los buscados libros del British Museum. Sa curiosidad 
parece no tener limites ; aborda la problematica de olvidados temas 
filolégicos ; estudia el sentido universal de lo épico para explicar lo 
castellano ; redescubre la diafanidad poética de la Edad Media; lee 
en su propia lengua los renacentistas italianos que le prestan dulzura. 
Nunca es Bello el erudito en la restricta connotacién de anticuario ; su 
temperamento vital y genésico lo lleva a la accién. Crea érganos de 
difusién para ese curioso grupo de emigrantes hispanicos que la libertad 
inglesa acoge sin retérica fraternal ; La Biblioteca Americana (1823) ; 
El Repertorio (1826), Bello siente advenir, entre las convulsiones del 
mundo, una nueva era, sin trabas para el espiritu, y la saluda en su 
silva Alocucién a la Poesia. Es en ultimo término una declaracién de 
principios y en ella trata de sehalar — entre otros mensajes — la impor- 
tancia de América en el campo estético. « También propicio alli res- 
peta el Cielo — la siempre verde rama — con que el valor coronas — 
también alli la florecida vega — el bosque enmarafiado, el sesgo rio — 
colores mil a sus pinceles presta ». 


8 Ramén Menéndez Pina, La Nueva Edicion de las Obras de Bello, Caracas, 1954. 
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En la silva a La Agricultura en la Zona Toérrida quiere Bello reco- 
rrer el camino que ha fijado a la aventura poética. Aunque la forma 
que adopta es tradicional, manida en el neoclasico hispanico, el poeta 
la renueva con imagenes bien logradas. Proyecta la luz del trépico en 
el paisaje. Busca las esencias americanas en sus frutos inéditos para el 
mundo, que bautiza en imagenes sonoras y plasticas. Hay sabor y fra- 
gancia en sus descripciones coloristas : « Y para ti el maiz jefe altane- 
ro — De la espiga dorada, hincha su grano — Y para ti el banano, des- 
maya el peso de su dulce carga»... « Ta en urnas de coral cuajas la 
almendra — que en la espumante jicara rebosa »... Para tus hijos la 
procera palma — su variado fruto cria — y el ananas sazona su ambro- 
sia — su pan blanco la ayuda — sus rubias pomas la patata educa — 
y el algodén despliega el aura leve ». Y no falta tampoco el mensaje civi- 
co habitual que empieza : Alli también deberes »... 

Suceden los afios maduros, intensos y fecundos de su apostolado en 
Chile. Es el consejero atlico de las empresas gubernamentales que pro- 
hijan los recios Decenios conservadores, el primer Rector de la Universi- 
dad, cuyos altos destinos fija en su discurso inaugural ; el ciudadano 
chileno por ley especial de la Republica. 

Tres aspectos fundamentales hay que destacar en su inmensa labor 
que desborda la literatura. En los Principios del Derecho de Gentes 
(1822) dié una pauta a las cancillerias americanas para el legitimo 
intercambio, relacién y convivencia, basados en una comprensién de 
la originalidad de su problema de continente joven y aislado. La Gra- 
matica de la Lengua Castellana, piedra sillar (1847) sefialé « rumbos 
no explorados », sentando la doctrina para la conservacién de la posi- 
ble pureza del lenguaje del didlogo americano, sin someterse al « puris- 
mo supersticioso ». En el Cédigo Civil, maestro en la forma y en el fondo, 
demuestra « una pasién tal por el orden y por el equilibrio, por lo que 
es razonable e imperecedero » *, que sirve no tan sélo para estructurar 
la sociabilidad chilena dentro del mds puro clasicismo sino que llena 
holgadamente los propésitos de los demas paises, en imitaciones y adap- 
taciones locales. 

Las bases de su magistério son la armonia y la justa proporcién, el 
temple euritmico. En su transcendente faena literaria denuncia las falsas 
posturas ; combate las doctrinas sin médula, y tanto en las obras origi- 
nales como en las adaptaciones — la eterna versién de la Cracién por 
Todos, de Victor Hugo — su voz se oye clara y auténtica en la época 
exaltada en que le tocé vivir. 

Al promediar la vida de Andrés Bello el romanticismo habjfa triun- 
fado, y convivian padres e hijos nacidos bajo el mismo signo intelec- 


* Pedro Lira Urquieta, Obras Completas de Andrés Bello, Volumen XII, Caracas, 
1954. 
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tual. Falta un cartabén tematico estricto para diferenciar las generaciones 
pues hay zonas no deslindadas. Sin embargo, por doquiera reina el « yo » 
definidor ; se descubre como residencia del hombre, el mundo subjec- 
tivo. Los poetas se enfrentan con la naturaleza a la manera de « videntes 
que penetran las apariencias de las cosas para buscar una realidad 
escondida ». Existe en todos ellos una aspiracién a lo infinito, y el esce- 
nario es genérico: flores, tumbas, jardines nimbados por la luna, 
«hermana melancolica», siempre presente. La geografia es perso- 
naje *. 

Empresa dificil es sintetizar el camino recorrido ; lo intentaremos 
empezando por el norte. En México «el romanticismo lleg6 en un 
momento propicio ». El cenaculo fué la Academia de Letras (1836), que 
en 20 anos de tarea trata de « mexicanizar la literatura », para darle 
« cierta peculiaridad ». Ignacio Manuel Altamirano (1834-1893) dirige. 
Pide a los poetas que canten « sus Andes, su Magdalena, su Plata ». Se 
inspira en lo autéctono en su Himno al Sol, pero en la novela se desen- 
vuelve mas cémodo. Clemoncia, relato de la tragica aventura del Impe- 
rio de Maximiliano y El Zarco, pintura de la época deformista de Benito 
Juarez, caen mas alla del romanticismo. 

Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan invoca el pasado aborigen en su Profe- 
cia a Guatomoc ; José Joaquin Posado (1801-1886), de buen oficio, dice 
sus versos a la amada en la misa del alba. En su lirica se prodigan las 
« tumbas inexorables ; las losas frias, los lagubres destinos. José Maris 
Rosa (1827-1908) agrega el tema de la conseja nérdica en sus baladas. 
Accién profunda en el ambiente tienen los combativos : Guillermo Prieto 
(1818-1897) e Ignacio Ramirez (1818-1908) que ilustra su pseudénimo 
de « El Nigromante » en campafias radicales. Va feneciendo el movi- 
miento en Manuel Acufia (1849-1873), cuyo Nocturno es breviario de 
sentimentalidad para adolescentes. 

Al pasar al Caribe sentimos en la poesia el inconformismo agudo de 
la dependencia politica. Puerto Rico se despliega en la literatura en las 
paginas del « Aguinaldo », eco que recoge José Gautier Benitez (1851- 
1880), en el tema de la fugacidad de la vida. 

En Cuba el caudal es mayor. El desdichado mulato Placido, (Gabriel 
de la Concepcién Valdés 1809-1844) se purifica con su Plegaria a Dios, 
escrita en visperas de su cruel holocausto por la causa de los negros. 
A horcajadas entre Espafia y la isla vive Gertrudis Gémez de Avella- 
neda (1814-1873), que afirma su cubanidad en su celebrado soneto, Al 
Partir. « Doquier que el hado en su furor me impela — Tu dulce nombre 
halagara mi oido ». Hay en ella vigor masculino y abandono de culta 
mujer emancipada que, « Quiere arrullar cantando sus dolores — la 


1©Ha intentado esta empresa, Eduardo Ospina, S. J., El Romanticismo, Madrid, 
1927, en que estudia los caracteres esenciales de la poesia europea y colombiana. 
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sien cefiida por modestas flores ». Hay que nombrar a José Fornaris 
(1827-1890) por que da la tercera nota a de los aborigenes, idealizados 
en sus Cantos del Siboney. 

Venezuela es centro que irradia cierto tipo de poesia paisajista en 
el astro de José Antonio Maitin (1804-1874), « duefo de sus Arboles, 
sus sombras y sus frutas », en la heredad donde medita. La muerte de 
su mujer le arranca una punzante Elegia. El panteismo de Abigail Loza- 
no (1821-1866) en sus Tristezas del Alma y de José Antonio Calcano 
(1827-1897) El genio de las selvas, cruzan la frontera hasta Colombia 
y se suman al fermento de Espronceda. José Eusebio Caro (1817-1853), 
solitaria caja de resonancias de encontradas posturas filoséficas, une 
en su verso esos ritmos con los de Quintana, Byron y Lamartine, en una 
poesia moral y adusta. 

En la gran promesa de Julio Arboleda (1817-1862) hay todavia 
mucho que espigar asegura el sutil critico Diez Canedo*. Gregorio 
Gutiérrez Gonzalez (1826-1872), el cisne antioquefio, sensibilidad en- 
fermiza, de incurable tristeza, describe en su original Memoria sobre 
el cultivo del maiz en Antioquia, los oficios agrarios. Rafael Pombo 
(1833-1912), proteico en sus avatares, parece escribir una interesante 
autobiografia persiguiendo « un corazén que amo tanto cual amo y ». 
La regién andina se expresa en Bolivia en la melancolia de Maria Jose- 
fa Mujia y de Néstor Galindo, pero segin el historiador Finot, el teatro 
es el vehiculo mas significativo, la comedia Plan de una Representa- 
cién, de Felipe Reyes Ortiz, anticipa a Pirandello. 

En el Pert entre las miltiples banderas que agita el llamado movi- 
miento de 1848, llevan la ensefia de la poesia, José Arnaldo Marquez 
(1830-1904), Carlos Augusto Salaverry (1830-1891), Clemente Althaus 
(1835-1881) y Juan de Arona (Pedro Paz Soldan, 1829-1895). 

En Chile, la importante efeméride del movimiento de 1842 es en 
verdad una meta y un punto de partida. El discurso inaugural de José 
Victorino Lastarria todavia se interpreta. Mercedes Marin de Solar 
(1804-1866) hasta ayer poetisa de 4lbumes, es reivindicada por F. Ale- 
gria. « Su lirismo dioc — tiene algo de adusto y noble, algo que con- 
fiere grandoza a cada objeto, a cada persona a que aludo en su Canto 
Fiunebre. En medio de una actividad constructora notable, descuellan 
las nobles vidas de Eusebio Lillo (1826-1910), cantor de la violeta, del 
junco y la reseda, quien volé siempre a modesta altura en una atmésfera 
serena ». Forma grupo con Salvador Sanfuentes (1817-1860), el costum- 
brista de El Campanario, y el paisajista de Lucia « interminable cuento 
de amor » ; Guillermo Blest Gana (1823-1905), que vivid en funcién de 
poesia intimista, en tono menor y Guillermo Matta (1829-1859), tribuno 


11 Enrique Diaz-Canepo, Letras de América, México, 1944. 
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del radicalismo, que llegé a la linde de un arcano poético — soplo 
germanico — en que atisban novedades. 

En la regién del Plata la historia bifurca los destinos. Paraguay esta 
dominado por la angustia de la patria y sus infortunios. La tradicién 
guarani, robusta en el idioma y en la sangre, anima los cantos populares, 
los curiosos « compuesto » que resguean los cantores o « arribonio ». Uru- 
guay tiene sus voceros en Carlos Gémez (1820-1884), creador y periodista 
de vida inquieta y Adolfo Berro (1819-1841), reminiscente de influjos. 

En Argentina el movimiento es de consideracién. Alrededor de 1830 
se advierten los contornos claros de un espiritu de época, que desborda 
las fronteras en esa literatura de la emigracién, que ha pintado Ricardo 
Rojas. El soplo renovador lo trae de Europa, Esteban Echeverria (1805- 
1851), figura clavo que cosecha todo aquello afin a su temperamento : 
socialismo utépico, credo de Mazzini, lirica de Byron. A su regreso dise- 
mina las novedades en la tertulia de Marcos Sastre. Triste y pobre labora 
en silencio. E] lema de « somos independientes pero no libres » da la 
pauta de su propésito. Los Consuelos, florilogio poético es una primicia 
en su género. La Novia del Plata fija temas ; La Cautiva, muestra tipos 
que quedaran afincados en la literatura. Sefiala hacia la pampa, al « el 
desierto inconmesurable, abierto — y misterioso a sus pios — se extien- 
de ; tristo el semblante — solitario y taciturno — como el mar». La 
fecunda campaiia ideolégica que la Asociacién de Mayo inspira esta con- 
tenida en el Dogma Socialista. Literariamente, tal vez El Matadoro, 
apretado relato objetivo, sea la obra cumbre de Echeverria. 


La novela roméntica 


La doctrina del buen salvaje de Rousseau, con el halo sentimental 
de Chateaubriand ; la gesta en prosa de Walter Scott y la asechanza del 
folletin que se da por entregas en los periodicos, son los ingredientes 
de este género, el que por fortuna fué cultivado por individualidades 
que supieron mirar en torno a ellos, la realidad que los entregaba su 
novedoso argumento. 

En Cuba, Cirilo Villaverdo (1812-1894), urde en Cecilia Valdés 
una debil trama apoyada en episodios histéricos de la toma de la Habana 
por los ingleses. Sobre este fondo se destaca a la manera de un dague- 
rreotipo colorado la existencia cotidiana de la Isla con sus multitudes 
aglomeradas en las fiestas publicas ; en el sudoroso trabajo de cafetales 
€ ingenios azucareros. La nota desgarradora surge del drama de la 
esclavitud y los prejuicios raciales. 

En Argentina, José Marmol (1817-1871), poeta que lleva muy den- 
tro a Lord Byron, maldice en sus versos tronantes la tiranfa de Rosas, 
que lo lleva a la mazmorra. Aprovecha estas experiencias en su novela 
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Amalia, que contiene, en medio de episodios truculentos, cierto suspenso 
dramatico que la ha hecho perdurable. 

El tema indigena es explotado sin gran éxito por Juan Leén Mera 
(Ecuador, 1832-1894), autor de Cumanda y por Alejandro Magarinos 
Corvantes (Uruguay, 1825-1893), en Caramuru. La novela por antono- 
masia de este perfodo es Maria, de Jorge Isaacs (Colombia, 1837-1895). 
« Primer grito de la naturaleza americana » es la definicién de L. A. 
Sanchez. Idilio en el espiritu de Paul et Virginie ; pero sus personajos 
reales y sinceros, Maria y Efrain, viven en el pasaje auténtico del mara- 
villoso valle del Cauce. En torno a sus amores desdichados planea la 
pasién y la muerte. La ternura conmueve hasta las lagrimas. Bien logra- 
dos episodios secundarios rodean el patético romance de un convincente 
marco natural. 


La literatura costumbrista 


Los escritores romanticos huyendo del pasado inmediato que abomi- 
naban descubrieron el pasado colonial y autéctono. Esta complacencia 
retrospectiva y un agudo sentido de la psicologia humana, permite a 
Ricardo Palma (1833-1919), limefio por excelencia, la creacién de un 
género tipicamente americano que prospera y sienta escuela. Son Las 
tradicionos Peruanas. Bibliotecario erudito, con malicia a lo Voltaire y 
profunda sensualidad criolla, Palma supo extraer de pesados cronicones, 
infolios y procesos olvidados, situaciones equivocas y actitudes defini- 
doras. La técnica es sencilla : algo de historia, de imaginacién, un poqui- 
tin de verdad y algo de mentirijilla, lo dieron el fino toque para perfi- 
lar esa animada galeria en que desfila el opulento Virreinato, evocado 
por su lenguaje sabroso, culto y popular a la vez, plastico siempre. 

Rafael Obligado (1851-1920) da mayor exaltacién nacionalista a sus 
Tradiciones argentinas. 

En chile el costumbrismo viene en linea derecha de Mariano José 
de Larra y de Mesonero Romanos, y encuentra su principal represen- 
tante en José Joaquin Vallejos (1811-1858), quien rescata para la litera- 
tura los tipos mineros del norte aurifero del pais. Pedro Ruiz Aldoa 
(1830-1870), con pareja técnica se sitia en la regién del sur, campesina 
y « huasa ». 

Manuel Asencio Segura (Pera, 1805-1871), utiliza el teatro para 
llevar a escena, como algo que saliera de su sangre, las costumbres lime- 
fias, en El Sargento Canuto y Lance de Amanvavs. Su compatriota Felipe 
Pardo y Aliaga (1806-1868), en El Espejo de mi Tierra, parece un 
exilado espiritual que buscara refugio en la tradicién. 

Dos memorialistas debemos incluir por su eximia calidad artistica. 
Lucio Mansilla (Argentina, 1831-1913), autor de Una excursién a los 
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Indios Ranqueles, supo aprovechar su itinerario, para describir el tipo 
original de la vida de frontera. Ensaya una comparacién entre dos 
géneros de existencia : la aborigen y la civilizada, con honda simpatia 
por lo autéctono. Vicente Pérez Rosales (Chile, 1807-1886), aventurero 
y hombre de accién, asoma su cabeza inteligente alli donde surge, en el 
siglo, lo inédito y extraordinario. Es testigo de la batalla romantica del 
estreno de Hernani, en Paris ; lava oro en California. Escribe con soltura 
de clasico sus Recuerdos del Pasado de innumerables ediciones. 


La poesia folklérica 


Es en Argentina donde la poesia folklérica adquiere nivel de gesta 
americana. Abre el campo Hilario Ascasubi (1834-1880) con Santos 
Vega o los Mellizos de la Flor, que insinda caracteres imborrables. Esta- 
nislao del Campo (1807-1870) conduce con gracia, el ambiente de la 
gran ciudad, a un gaucho que asiste y describe una presentacién del 
Fausto en el Teatro Colén. En esa oposicién de dos mundos capta habil- 
mente el gracejo criollo. 

Pero es, José Hernandez (1834-1886), el que da a este tipo de lite- 
ratura, hasta entonces desdefada, lograda eternidad. El Gaucho Martin 
Fierro adquiere categoria de personaje legendario. El autor ha recogido 
su experiencia en la juventud pasada en el Caserio de Pedriel. Su carre- 
ra es militar, burocratica, periodistica. Lucha y viaja para establecerse 
en Buenos Aires. En 1872 sale a luz su libro inmortal. Lo sigue La Vuelta 
de Martin Fierro. El asunto es breve. Un gaucho perseguido por la justi- 
cia que vuelve a su « pago » ; encuentra a sus hijos, de los que se des- 
pide, después de haberles transmitido su filosofia de la vida. Las sexti- 
nas cotosilabas de su verso cantarino, henchidas con el lenguaje del 
refranero patrio, tradicional, poseen un movimiento extraordinario, una 
musicalidad retozona, un renovado mensaje. Capta, Hernandez, no 
sdlo el color local, sino que penetra en las esencias del hombre. 


El pensamiento liberal 


Una serie de hombres representativos a lo Emerson, constructores 
de pueblos y sembradores de ideas, coronan la actividad de esta época 
rotunda. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1888), encarna frente a la tran- 
quila posicién humanista de Andrés Bello, la imposicién apremiante e 
impetuosa del reformador rebelde que espera resultados inmediatos. Su 
biografia es ejemplar. Nacido en San Juan ; autodidacta que aprende 
ensehando. Huye por sus fracasadas actitudes de unitario frente a los 
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caudillos. Regresa en 1837. Funda la Sociedad Literaria que tiene pro- 
pésitos similares a la de la Asociacién de Mayo. En 1840 pasa por segun- 
da vez a Chile. Hasta 1851 son los afios de una portentosa labor crea- 
tiva Maestro primario, funda la Escuela Normal de Preceptores, unica 
en su género ; periodista derrama sus movidos articulos en la prensa ; 
pensador publica en Valparaiso su obra sefiera. Vuelve a su patria a 
luchar contra la dictadura de Rosas. Después del triunfo regresa a Chile. 
Viaja por Europa y los Estados Unidos en misién que le confiere el 
Presidente Montt. Ve en este ultimo pais un nuevo Angulo en su ense- 
fianza democratica. En 1851 se instala en Buenos Aires. Interviene en 
la politica, sigue escribiendo. Alcanza la Presidencia de la Argentina 
que ejerce con gran prestancia entre 1868 y 1874. Dentro de su labor 
literaria hay periodos distintos. El « yo» romantico, posesivo de sus 
afios chilenos, va haciendo patria en el « nosotros » del grupo de 1881, 
a que pertenecen sus aos maduros. Su medida de pensador y escritor 
esta dada en Facundo, Civilizacién y Barbarie, libro singular, entre cuyas 
paginas hierve sin método, un rico mundo conceptual y artistico. Con- 
tiene una descripcién del medio ambiente fisico de la pampa ; una tipo- 
logia de los caracteres humanos que la pueblan, y un intento de expli- 
cacién sociolégica de la historia politica, a base de la oposicién entre 
campo y cuidad. « Menos europeo que lo que él creia, mas gaucho que 
lo que pensaba », Sarmiento no alcanza a clarificar su doctrina ; el 
romantico tiene que enfrentarse con el positivismo que comienza a impe- 
rar. 

En Recuerdos de Provincia se advierte la ternura que llevaba dentro. 
La prosa de Sarmiento desigual, incorrecta a veces, es medular, viva 
plastica, con trozos de directa perfeccién estilistica. 

Su compatriota, Juan Bautista Alberdi (1810-1884), es en la Asocia- 
cién de Mayo, el que trata « las materias filoséficas y sociales ». « Mis 
escritos — decia — son acciones, no son escritos literarios ». En ese 
estilo facil, de tarea funcional compuso su libro sefiero Bases para la 
Constitucién Argentina ; relaciona la historia de América con Europa, 
y busca. La famula para aprovechar la libertad para la cual no se estaba 
preparado. La gama de su cultura es amplia. Su novela Peregrinacidén 
a la luz del dia, es una obre de clave, inteligentisima satira dialéctica. 

En chile, José Victorino Lastarria (1817-1888), es el lider del pen- 
samiento liberal. Ensaya la novela corta costumbrista ; el ensayo con- 
stitucional. Combate sin cuartel. Los Recuerdos Literarios evocan el 
periodo. En su filosofia se advierte la imprenta de Buckle, de Comte 
y el fervor anti-hispanista. Francisco Bilbao (1823-1865), romantico 
impenitente, provoca escandalo con la « Sociabilidad Chilena ». Con 
Bilbao y el bizarro Santiago Arcos, se insinia en Chile el socialismo 
utdpico. 

Los multiples episodios de la vida errante de Juan Montalvo (Ecua- 
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dor, 1832-1889), forman una sola trama: la lucha por la libertad. Las 
paginas periodisticas de El Cosmopolita, contienen su campafia contra 
el enigmatico dictador Garcia Moreno ; Las Catilinarias, su verbo pan- 
fletario, henchido de interjecciones, contra Veintimilla. Pero su estampa 
de escritor de combate se dobla con el titulo de ser uno de los prosistas 
mds eximios del siglo XIX hispanico. Era — se lo ha definido — un 
escritor con voluntad de estilo '*. En su obra madura, Los siete Ensayos 
la prosa corre melodiosa, entrecortada con imagenes verbales inusita- 
das, que lucen sobre el fondo clasico. El conocimiento profundo del len- 
guaje lo llevé a proseguir El Quijote en ese « Ensayo de Imitacién de un 
libro Inimitable ». 

Los problemas del Caribe encuentran en Eugenio Maria Hostos 
(Puerto Rico, 1839-1903) un intérprete continental. Serio, formal, abor- 
da todos los géneros. El ensayo sobre Hamlet anuncia una manera lite- 
raria que no continia. En la Peregrinacién de Bayoan, expone en forma 
novelistica de diario romantico sus afanes. Es el filésofo del deber y 
la experiencia en su Moral Social y en sus escritos constitucionales. 

La historiografia produce al igual figuras notables. Diego Barros 
Arana (1824-1908), apoya el género en la mds escrupulosa funcién curis- 
tica en las que basa las coordenadas de la Historia General de Chile. 
Forma equipo con Miguel Luis Amunategui (1828-1888) que busca expli- 
caciones sociolégicas a los acontecimientos y Benjamin Vicufia Macken- 
na (1831-1886) que logra resucitar el pasado con los dones de sus gene- 
rosos medios coloristas. 

Bartolomé Mitre (Argentina, 1821-1884), exalta las virtudes republi- 
canas por el método biografico en sus Historias del Belgrano y San 
Martin, de influencia nacionalista. En México se destaca Lucas Ala- 
man. 


IV. El posromanticismo y el influjo del realismo 


En América Latina notamenta agraria comienza a mostrar en estos 
decenios los iniciales efectos de una evolucién acelerada: La marcha 
hacia la democracia pone de relieve los agudos problemas de lo eco- 
némico y lo social. Nuevas clases mds alertas y dindmicas disputan la 
supremacia a las elites aristocraticas. En la plutocracia del cobre en 
Chile ; los residuos de la orgia del guano y del salitre en el Peri, antes 
del desastre de 1879 ; el patriciado agricola de la Argentina, del petré- 
leo, del café, del banano en otras regiones. 

La filosofia tefiida por el positivismo y el evolucionismo de Spen- 
cer fija posiciones civicas laicas y da las pautas de accién. En México, 


12 Enrique Anderson Impert, El arte de la prosa en Juan Montalvo, México, 1948. 
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los discipulos de Gabino Barreda y del maestro Justo Sierra delincan 
programas. En Cuba, José Enrique Varona invita al examen de con- 
ciencia. La Bolivia convulsionada de 1899, encuentra su profeta en 
Daniel Sanchez Bustamante. Valentin Letelier, reforma la ensefanza 
en Chile. En el Perd, Manuel Gonzalez Prada combate, con estilo de 
fuego, el desorden imperante y obtiene tardio reconocimiento. 

Entre dos mundos viven: o los retrasados del romanticismo o los 
precursores de lo que adviene. Muy claro se vé esta transicién en el pro- 
ceso de la novelistica. Alberto Blest Gana (1830-1920), sintié esta crisis. 
Quiso primero verter en una obra la intimidad sentimental ; pero, des- 
pués, trabajé6 a base de « agrupamientos de documentos humanos ». 
Aplica la técnica realista de Balzac a una realidad sociolégica todavia 
romantica. Sus grandes novelas, El Loco Estero, autobiografica ; Durante 
la Reconquista, histérica ; El Ideal de un Calavera, psicolégica, estan 
hechas a base de una descripcién de caracteres generales y se desenvuel- 
ven en un medio chileno prolijamente descrito (el cuadro es a veces 
historiografico por su exactitud), pero no falta el andlisis preciso, impla- 
cable. Rail Silva Castro ha establecido las similitudes entre Martin 
Rivas, y el Julian Sorel, de Stendhal, ese analisis de la voluntad, resorte 
de la accién de ambos personajes **. 

Manuel Jesis Galvan (Santo Domingo, 1834-1910), apoya al igual 
sus caracteres en material documental. Enriquillo, el indio rebelde que 
se opone a la conquista espafiola, queda a veces sacrificado por el pru- 
rito historicista de lo real acontecido. Eduardo Acevedo Diaz (Uruguay, 
1851-1921) aplica en /smael la observacién directa a la descripcién de 
la estancia patriarcal en los tiempos de Artigas, pero su impetu es roman- 
tico, como lo es el que mueve la novela El Alferez Real, del colombiano 
Eustaquio Palacio (1830-1898). En cambio Tomas Carrasquilla (Colom- 
bia, 1858-1940), demuestra qué « puede hacer la novela sobre el tema 
mas vulgar y cotidiano », gracias al sortilegio de su estilo que pone tono 
artistico a lo regional. En Argentina, Eugenio Cambaceres (1843-1888) 
da un paso adelante y bajo el influjo de Zola hace la anatomia y la 
fisiologia de la sociedad criolla, con certero sentido psicolégico. 

No es posible incluir con rigor exhaustivo los nombres representa- 
tivos que ilustran este fecundo ciclo, en las literaturas nacionales. Homo- 
génea es la obra de los hombres del 80 en Argentina : Santiago Estrada 
(1841-1891) ; Miguel Cané (1851-1905), autor de la aun fresca Juveni- 
lia etc. En Uruguay del grupo del Ateneo de 1875, destacaremos a Juan 
Zorrilla de San Martin (1857-1931), que en su cuasi-epopeya Tabaré, 
delicada en su contenido poético, de soplo catélico, hay resonancias del 
camino intimista que abriera Bécquer. 


8 Raul Silva Castro, Alberto Blest Gana, Santiago, 1941. 
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En el novedoso género de la alta critica y el ensayo apuntaremos, por 
su pulcritud de labor, las figuras de Manuel Sanguily (Cuba, 1848- 
1925) ; Paul Groussac, francés avencidado en la Argentina (1848-1929) 
y Carlos Arturo Torres (Colombia, 1867-1911). 


V. El viraje modernista en la literatura hispano-americana 


Por los afios 1893, Rubén Dario acufiaba un vocablo para bautizar un 
extraho movimiento que afloraba a la superficie intelectual de América 
« modernismo ». El tiempo histérico lo ha cargado de sentidos, pero se 
puede aceptar lo definicién genérica de Federico de Onis : « es la forma 
de la crisis universal de las letras y del espiritu que se inicia hacia 
1885... » Alfonso Royos advierte en proceso « un acto de independencia 
involuntaria », parte de reaccién frente al realismo burgués y de rescato 
de las corrientos romanticas. En el continente — en efecto — hay un 
despertar ; la juventud, en actitud instrospectica se busca a si misma, 
y por medio de esta captacién de fuerzas subterrancas, la literatura pasa 
a tomar posicién jerarquica al expresar en funcién de arte estas sensa- 
ciones inéditas. 

El mundo poético de los modernistas es amplio. Los contornos de la 
naturaleza inmediata les quedan estrechos y sus hombres suefian con 
vivir en el marco de la opulenta Grecia ; en el siglo X VIII francés, cor- 
tesano y galanto ; en las estancias ideales de las leyendas nérdicas ; en 
el Paris contemporaneo, nocturno y bohemio ; en el exético Extremo 
Oriente. El estimulo y los materiales para esta fuga ideal, llegan de las 
escuelas literarias de Europa y de los Estados Unidos. El influio de 
los parnasianos se hace sentir en el culto estético de la frase ; en esa 
técnica de miniatura que les permite concentrar el dinamismo de lo 
histérico, en los brufiidos contornos del vaso griego o del medallén 
decorativo. El simbolismo los presta el leitmotiv de « la musique avant 
toute chose ». Y del naturalismo, toman esa postura anti-filistea, incli- 
nandose hacia los humildes o lo cotidiano, a la manera de Walter Whit- 
man. 

El clima moral que respiran los modernistas esta saturado de pesi- 
mismo, de hedonismo ; una exaltacién sensual morbosa, que une en un 
monismo bizarro, materia y espiritu y los incita a buscar en la carne 
enigmas insondables. 

Los medios expresivos son variados ; la misma busqueda incesante 
impidié la codificién retérica de escuela. Hubo que inventar sentidos 
al poeta para que pudiera captar las esencias de las cosas innombrables, 
y por ello la mAtrica es multiforme : endecasilabos dactilicos, monorri- 
mos, hexametros, versolibrismo ; coloracién poética de las vocales a 
la manera de Rimbaud, etc. 
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Dos etapas distingue en el modernismo historiador, Max Henriquez 
Urejia. A saber : Una primera en « que el culto preciosista de la forma 
favorece el desarrollo de una voluntad de estilo que culmina en refina- 
miento artificioso ». Una segunda, « dentro del cual a la vez que el 
lirismo personal alcanza manifestaciones intensas ante el eterno misterio 
de la vida y de la muerte, el ansia de lograr una expresién artistica cuyo 
sentido fuera genuinamente americano es lo que prevalece ». 


Los precursores 


En todos los puntos asoman las actitudes precursosas. Cuba ofrece 
la magnifica prosa y la sencillez refinada de José Marti (1853-1895) — 
la gran estatua del Caribe — y conjuntamente la inquietud de Julian 
del Casal (1863-1928) que ensayan metros flexibles para : « Ver otro cielo 
otro monte — otra playa, otro horizonte — otro mar ». 

En México representa la transicién, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (1859- 
1893) que afina el romanticismo y hace danzar los sentimientos: « Si 
por mi alma os habeis-enlutado (exclama), venid pronto, venid mari- 
posas ». Salvador Diaz Mirén (1853-1928) prosta los relampagos de su 
proteica poesia. En Colombia, José Asuncién Silva (1865-1893) alcanza 
la frase curitmica, en su famoso Nocturno: « Una noche, una noche 
toda llena de misterios, de perfumes y de misicas de alas, una noche ». 
Pedro Antonio Gonzalez (Chile, 1863-1903), se pierde en la mds negra 
bohemia para escribir : « ; Quizis soy un mago maldito ! » 


La renovacién de Rubén Dario 


En una sofolienta ciudad de Nicaragua (Metapa), nacié Rubén Dario 
(1867-1916), el genio destinado a moldear la sustancia lirica del mundo 
poético castellano. La rica cultura literaria que asimilara la adquirié 
en los viajes innumerables de su vida errante. En El Salvador, Francisco 
Gavidia, lo condujo a las fuentes de Victor Hugo donde abrevaria su 
sed juvenil. En el ordenado Chile, Pedro Balmaseda y los cendculos 
artisticos entregaron al adolescente los recursos que ofrecia una existen- 
cia intelectual pujante y organizada. Pasé por Francia, « su cara Lute- 
cia », a la que amé como a una querida. En Espaiia a su perfil de indio 
chorotega agregé los rasgos milenarios de la raza (Oh, que antiguo soy, 
Dios mio). En Buenos Aires florecié en obras de plenitud. Después, el 
mundo fué su morada para morir como un buen americano, los ojos 
puestos en el cielo, fijando destinos al continente. « Fué facil y dura su 
existencia », paradoja que explica su caracter de fauno corporal y de 
asceta del intelecto ; su bondad interior y sus lacras y ademanes de deca- 
dente. 
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Tres momentos cabria distinguir en el desonvolvimiento de su tras- 
cendente misién. Van desde el « carpe diem » de su juventud, de « alba 
de oro » hasta el « momento homo » de su penoso declinar. En espiritu 
del « carpe diem » esta en Azul (Chile, 1888), en que hasta el titulo es 
una promesa. Corresponde a la mentalidad hedonista que utiliza la 
realidad vivida o somada (Paris) cual fuente de delcite. Con orgullo 
ostenta en su blasén el cisno majestuoso, ensefia aristocratica de su 
postura desafiante. E] campo que cubre est4 iluminado por la claridad 
del Parnaso : Catulle Méndez, Lecomte de Lisle. 

Prosas Profanas (1890) corresponde a su fecunda jornada bonacrense 
y contiene todo el modernismo, la filosofia y la expresién. 

Ha encontrado a sus multiples progenitores que retrata en la exqui- 
sita prosa « Los Raros ». El poeta dispone de un técnica prodigiosa. A 
las formas que disefan, agrega la musica que aleja los objetos en melo- 
diosa perspectiva. Es poesia de flauta de plata que maneja con femenina 
virtuosidad de soplo. 

La nota madura (« una raz6n autumnal ha sucedido a las explosiones 
de la primavera »), se produce en la maestria suprema de « Cantos de 
Vida y Esperanza » (1905). Acentos graves y profundos humanizan su 
verbo. « He reconocido — escribe — mds de un engaiio en mi manera 
de percibir ». « En vano busqué a la princesa — que estaba triste de 
esperar — La vida es dura. Amarga y posa — ¢ Ya no hay princesa que 
cantar ? Se asoma a Lo Fatal (memonto hommo) y se angustia. « Y la 
carne que tienta con sus frescos racimos — y la tumba que aguarda con 
sus finebros ramos — y no saber a donde vamos, ni de donde venimos ». 
Busca una intencionalidad a toda su obra, y su Canto a Roosevelt, ter- 
mina en imprecacién metafisica : « Y pues, contais con todo, falta una 
cosa, Dios ». Y asi este poeta cosmopolita de las moradas innombrables 
falleciéd como el profeta de « esa América que tiembla de huracanes y 
vive de amor ». 


La prosa del modernismo 


El uruguayo, José Enrique Rodé (1871-1917) crea de manera per- 
fecta el instrumento estético de la prosa modernista. Noble figura, se 
forma entre los colaboradores de la Revista Nacional, en la plenitud 
del positivismo. Pero fiel a su concepto, « que las ideas llegan a ser 
carceles también como la letra », declara tempranamente que la doctrina, 
« Piedra angular de nuestra formacién intelectual, no es ya cipula que 
la romata y corona ». 

Por el humanismo, perseguido en apasionantes lecturas: Greica, 
Montaigne, el Renan de la Oracién sobre la Acrépolis, llega al idealis- 
mo. No es su credo una filosofia rigurosa y formal. Deriva su sistema, 
apunta Arturo Ardao, de « la nocién de ideal en su acepcién no adjec- 
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tiva sino sustantiva, entendido como aplicacién de practica de valor » ". 

La colmada existencia de Rodé se desenvuelve en la catedra : dirige 
la Biblioteca ; anima las sesiones del Club Liberal ; representa el pais 
en el Congreso. Viaja a Chile en 1910; la juventud lo sigue por las 
calles. Defiende la causa de los aliados en 1914 y muere en Palermo, 
en jira de informacién. 

El mismo ha definido su tarea. « Yo os fui maestro de amor ; yo he 
procurado daros el amor a la verdad ; no la verdad que es infinita ». Su 
apostolado, escrito en lenguaje de bella sonoridad castellana o ineditos 
matices, esta contenido en: Motivos de Proteo, ténico de la voluntad ; 
El Mirador de Préspero y Ariel, ataque contra las formas utilitarias, 
de la vida norteamericana y vibrante defensa de la supremancia del espi- 
ritu. 


El panorama de 1905 


Las isotermas del modernismo discurren paralelas en los circulos de 
la amplia latitud hispano-americana, con las derivaciones de sus per- 
sonalidad, fuerzas originales que conducen la literatura hacia otros 
limites. En Buenos Aires, en la tertulia del Auer’s Kelly, que presidiera 
Rubén Dario, el boliviano Ricardo Jaime Freyre (1874-1938), introduce 
con Castalia Barbara, el versolibrismo ; Leopoldo Lugones (1874-1938), 
de variada cultura, hombre de accién, compone el barroco retablo de 
la Guerra Gaucha y canta en los versos prodigiosos de Montanas de 
Oro. En Montevideo, otra individualidad de gran formato, Julio Herre- 
ra y Reissig (1875-1910), encerrado en su bizarra Torre de los Panora- 
mas, transforma la poesia en una inmensa metafora. En Lima, José 
Santos Chocano (1875-1934), anacrénico en sus etapas de desarrollo, 
aplica las técnicas del movimiento a los temas vernaculos en su libro 
Alma Americana. En Chile, Carlos Pezoa Véliz (1879-1903), se adentra 
en el sentir del pueblo. En Colombia, el maestro Guillermo Valencia 
(1873-1943) derrocha precisién verbal sorprendente. En México, Amado 
Nervo (1870-1919), atraviesa dos etapas sentimentales que separa la 
muerte de su Amada Inmédvil. 

El contenido de la literatura hispano-americana es denso ; exhausti- 
vo de nombres epénimos. Francia es todavia la capital intelectual. Desde 
Paris hacen sefias a la juventud, los deliciosos cronistas de 1900, Ventu- 
ra Garcia Calderén, Enrique Gomez Carrillo. Pero la Espaifia estoica 
del movimiento de 1898 comienza a influir. 

La portada del siglo XX luce la arquitectura del « arts nouveaux », 
y bajo sus recargados umbrales una generacién ahita de belleza formal, 
desfila desaprensiva para enfrentarse, al corto andar, con la angustiosa 
tomatica que la historia bélica de 1914, ofrece a su accién y a su pensa- 
miento. 


“ Arturo Arpao, La Filosofia en el siglo XX, México, 1956. 
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MEDICINE AND SOCIETY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY * 


all activities whose chief purpose is the maintenance or restora- 

tion of human health. So defined, medicine relates to the most 
vital interests of mankind and its practice has always involved intimate 
relations with society as a whole. The story of these relationships con- 
stitutes the social history of medicine '. 

To be more specific, the present subject is envisaged as including, 
(1) the influence exerted by society upon health, (2) disease trends as 
social phenomena, (3) the reaction of these trends upon society, (4) the 
impact of society on medical thought and practice, (5) efforts made to 
cure disease through folk practice, religious healing, and science, (6) the 
development of medical professions and institutions, (7) programs. for 
extending medical care to special groups and to the poor at large, (8) 
efforts made to prevent disease through personal hygiene, public hygiene, 
and preventive medicine, and (9), the net influence exerted by medicine 
upon society. 

In covering so complex a field, only brief treatment is possible. Each 
of the themes noted above will be considered, in about that order, for 
three periods ; namely, the situation at the advent of the century, the 
era from about 1815 to 1875, and the years from 1875 to 1900. The story 
pertains chiefly to Europe and America—especially to the former. Orien- 
tal lands possessed distinct medical and professional traditions, some of 
them as old as the European. And so-called primitives, in many areas, 
blended religion, magic and empiricism in a manner which may have 


, | ‘ux term “medicine” is employed here in a broad sense, connoting 


* Recommended by Prof. Charles Morazé, Author-Editor, Vol. V. 

1 As distinct from the scientific history, which was discussed in a preceding paper 
in this Journal (III, 4, 1957, pp. 881-908). There was some interest in the social history 
of medicine in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ; see, e.g., E. He1scu- 
KELL, “Die Medizinhistoriographie im XVIII Jahrhundert”, Janus, XXXV_ (1931) ; 
and E. Lesxy, “Zur Hippokrateswertung Kurt Sprengles (1766-1833)", Festschrift Albin 
a (Wiener Studien, LXIX), 1956. Major interest, however, has arisen only over 
the last generation, and is associated with such writings as those of P. Drepcen, R. 


Sanp, G. Rosen and H. E. Sicerisrt. 
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had some value. But it was chiefly in Europe that the most significant 
developments occurred, in the social as well as in the scientific history 
of medicine. These developments were subsequently transferred, in whole 
or in part, to many lands overseas. 


I. THE ADVENT OF THE CENTURY 


At the outset of the nineteenth century, commercial expansion had 
already affected the world distribution of disease. In America, peoples 
from three continents had engaged in a mutual exchange of their respec- 
tive infections. On the other side of the globe, the way had been opened 
for a transfer of pandemics and of chronic infections between Europe 
and Asia. Meantime the growth of European commercial centers, and 
(in England) of industrial towns, had anticipated nineteenth-century 
problems of urban health ?. 

The health of European populations was not only influenced by such 
economic factors as urbanization and poverty, but also by physical con- 
ditions and by a complex of social and cultural circumstances. Inade- 
quate diets, for example, resulted from habits and ignorance associated 
with poverty, and led in turn to malnutrition diseases and to lowered 
resistance against infections. Other examples of cultural factors in patho- 
genesis were prostitution and alcoholism. Few data are available on the 
influence which was doubtless exerted by particular familial and occu- 
pational situations on individuals, although physicians assumed that 
health was in part a function of states of mind. 

Over against factors which induced disease, must be set those social 
and cultural trends which made for better health conditions. Economic 
and technologic developments had raised living standards for those 
above the poverty level. And certain useful advances, to be noted shortly, 
had been made in medicine itself. Hence, side by side with the tradition 
of man’s “fall”, had emerged the modern belief in “progress”. 

Faith in progress had both practical and moral ingredients. There 
was, first, the expectation that science would prove increasingly useful, 
and, second, the conviction that “enlightenment” could and should make 
the resulting advantages available to all mankind. This latter view 
blended benevolence with a dynamic optimism, and replaced traditional 
charity by the spirit of social reform. Humanitarianism of this sort was 
already being directed toward improving the health of the masses °. 


2See, e.g., Sir Frederic Epen, The State of the Poor, 2 vols., London, 1797; M. 
C. Bur, Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, London, 1926. 

*See J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, New York, 1932. Various interpretations 
of the origins of secular humanitarianism have been offered ; see, e.g. Maurice Par- 
MALEE, Poverty and Social Progress, New York, 1916, pp. 233 ff. 
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Idealism, however, was by no means the only or even the most potent 
motivation directed toward this goal. Growing nationalism, combined 
with mercantilist concepts in economic thought, was promoting the view 
that the State should concern itself with the peoples’ health. Intelligent 
self-interest on the part of the upper classes, finally, would in time 
arouse a similar concern about the dangers and burdens of mass illness. 

Health conditions, which were similar to those observed much later 
in “undeveloped” lands, certainly merited all the attention which re- 
formers could give them. Morbidity and morality rates were appallingly 
high by modern standards, and average life expectancy at birth was 
correspondingly low. In the United States, for example, the latter figure 
has been estimated at about 32-35 years for 1800—in contrast to almost 
70 at the present time. In terms of prevailing diseases, the situation may 
be summarized as follows ¢. 

Certain contagious diseases, such as smallpox and measles, were 
usually present in one locality or another and epidemics spread from 
such foci. But it was the endemic infections which caused most of the 
mortality—to say nothing of morbidity. Tuberculosis in all forms had 
become the greatest killer in European cities, attaining estimated death 
rates of from 400 to 700 per 100,000. It was followed by other “fevers” 
(pneumonias, typhoid, “children’s diseases”). Widespread typhus, scur- 
vy, and parasitical disorders testified to unhygienic standards among the 
masses. Malaria remained the chief scourge in many rural areas. 

In general, infections overshadowed the degenerative, malignant, 
and most of the deficiency diseases ; and the latter three types, although 
serious among upper-age groups, may be viewed as constant factors 
during the nineteenth century. The same may be said of mental condi- 
tions. Every village had its “Simple Simon” and “lunatics” caused con- 
cern ; but it is difficult to judge the relative incidence or severity of 
mental illness. 

Despite all this, the disease picture had its encouraging aspects. Lep- 
rosy had disappeared from most parts of Europe ; and bubonic plague 
had not returned, except in the Balkans, since the 1720's °. And, as will 
be noted, smallpox, scurvy, and certain “children’s complaints” were 
coming under some control. 

The reaction of disease conditions upon society, in this period, can- 
not be directly measured. Quite apart from the suffering involved, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the impact was marked and continuous. In ex- 


*There is a large literature on the history of icular diseases, which may be 
checked in the Index Catalogue of the U.S. Surgeon eral’s Library (now the Natio- 
nal Medical Library), and in the classic work by A. Hirscn, Handbook of Geographical 
and Historical es translated by C. Creighton, London, 1883. Many accounts 
of epidemic diseases and of endemic infections include social history. 


Hirscu, op. cit., pp. 500-504. 
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treme cases, as in that of the American Indians, whole populations de- 
clined sharply in certain regions *. Disease had kept European popula- 
tions almost stationary until the eighteenth century, and would have 
led to a decline in the size of large cities like London had it not been for 
constant accessions from rural areas. The economic losses involved in 
premature deaths and in high morbidity were apparent to demographers 
of this era, as well as to modern observers’ ; and one can only conclude 
that the effectiveness of workers in the prevailing economy was under- 
mined by constant and widespread illness. 

Peoples everywhere looked to medical services primarily as means 
to cure, once illness had occurred. Families which could afford to pay 
depended, in nearly all situations, on the service of a single “family 
doctor” ; and the confidence implied in this relationship was a factor in 
therapy. The poor resorted largely to folk medicine or proprietary reme- 
dies, although some of the destitute received professional attention in 
hospitals or almshouses. Quackery was beginning to exploit newspaper 
advertising and was patronized at times even by the upper classes. Faith 
in religious healing had long since declined and astrology had been eli- 
minated from learned medicine, but occult elements persisted in folk 
practice. 

European medical personnel were the product of long evolution and 
reflected, in their diversity, both class distinctions and division of func- 
tions. The chief guilds were those of physicians, apothecaries, surgeons, 
pharmacists, midwives, and nurses. In the United States, in contrast, no 
distinctions obtained between the first three of these categories. 

European physicians held university degrees, constituted a profes- 
sional élite, and served the upper classes. They preferred to have pre- 
scriptions filled by pharmacists, and the latter group was growing in 
importance. Apothecaries, prepared by apprenticeship and to some ex- 
tent in colleges of their own, sold drugs and also served as general prac- 
titioners to the middle classes. The position of surgeons was improving 
as they acquired greater knowledge and skill. Trained in hospitals, they 
were becoming more closely associated with physicians in these institu- 
tions and in medical faculties. A few of the former were specializing in 
dental surgery, especially in London and in Paris—where they had 
taken the first steps in raising dentistry above an empirical level *. Mean- 
time, certain, physicians and surgeons, had braved social taboos by ex- 
tending their practice to include obstetrics. 

These accoucheurs or “man midwives” attempted, in some cases, to 
instruct ordinary midwives ; but the majority of the latter were trained 


*P. M. Asxusurn, The Ranks of Death, New York, 1947, passim. 
7 Note, e.g., John Roserton, Medical Police..., London, 1812, preface, xxx ff. 
*K. Supnor, Geschichte der Zahnheilkunde, 2 ed., Leipzig, 1926, pp. 189 ff. 
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only by experience. Some were skillful, while others were ignorant or 
even disreputable. But, for better or for worse, they were in most coun- 
tries the only women who were engaged in medical practice. 

Most nursing was done by families or by servants in the homes, 
where the middle and upper classes remained during illness. This ar- 
rangement had advantages in terms of comfort and of morale. But nurses 
of some sort had to be secured to tend the poor in hospitals. Where 
available, Catholic and Protestant nursing orders maintained ethical 
standards ; but their members served as supervisors and much of the 
bedside work was done by low-grade personnel. Early attempts to pro- 
vide formal training for nurses had been made in Germany, but had 
made little progress by 1800 because of the low status of this service *. 

Efforts had long been made, by governments, to assure the quality 
of the higher levels of medical service. This was one way in which the 
State could protect the people’s health as well as their pocketbooks. In- 
dividuals could sue practitioners, under statute or common law, for mal- 
practice or for excessive fees. Licensing regulations were applied to 
physicians, apothecaries, and surgeons, but these provisions varied widely 
in nature. In some Continental countries and in a few American states, 
official examinations were required ; while, in England, the licensing 
privilege was exercised by guild institutions. 

In practice, however, there was little control of either unlicensed 
practitioners or of quacks. And there had been much ridicule of even 
leading physicians, on the ground that their scholastic learning had 
become mere pretense in the presence of modern science. Moliére’s satires 
are the best remembered but similar jibes continued to be made through- 
out the 1700's *. 

Despite sophisticated criticism, physicians commanded respect be- 
cause of their formal education, income, and class status. Attitudes main- 
tained toward ordinary practitioners are difficult to determine, since 
there were many expressions of both confidence and of distrust. Most 
persons who could afford it seem to have resorted to medical men, al- 
though the common faith in medication extended to home remedies and 
nostrums as well as to formal prescriptions. 

With exceptions, as in the case of military surgeons, practitioners 
were rewarded on a fee-for-service basis. This procedure reflected the 
rise of lay professions within a capitalistic economy. In contrast to a 
tradition of welfare service and of public or private patronage, medical 
men had for some time found themselves engaged in a competitive busi- 


*This early German program is presented in such works as F. May, Unterricht 
fiir Krankenwarter..., 2 ed., Mannheim, 1784, pp. 5 ff. 

*R. H. Suryock, “Public Relations of the Medical Profession...”, Annals of 
Medical History, new ser., II, 1930, pp. 310 ff. 
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ness. These two réles often operated at cross purposes. In an effort to 
salvage something of the earlier status, medical societies were beginning 
to adopt fee schedules, and also to formulate ethical codes which would 
standardize relationships of practitioners among themselves and with 
their patients ". 

Fee schedules and ethical codes, however, possessed only moral sanc- 
tions within limited groups, and there was often sharp competition with- 
in or between the major guilds. Medical men acquired, in consequence, 
the reputation of being a quarrelsome lot. 

Physicians and surgeons maintained élite academies, such as the 
London College of Physicians. These institutions accumulated libraries 
which were large for the time, as did also medical faculties, hospitals, 
and some wealthy practitioners. Most scientific writing was now in the 
vernacular and some efforts had been made to organize medical biblio- 
graphy. The output of books and journals was increasing but the num- 
ber of the latter was still very small. 

The content of medical journals included some natural history, as 
well as single cases of a singular nature. Most authors rejected specu- 
lation at one extreme and “mere empiricism” at the other, claiming that 
their conclusions were based on observation and “just reasoning”. But 
how much observation ? 

A few men, like Haller and the Hunters, had engaged in systematic 
research, but social and professional circumstances discouraged this. 
Moral taboos handicapped anatomic studies and limited clinical experi- 
mentation. The demands of practice left little time for investigations in 
any case. Physicians were constantly tempted, finally, to blow up limited 
observations into sweeping conclusions. It was not easy to suspend judge- 
ment when lives were at stake *. 

The most encouraging professional trend was the emergence of hos- 
pitals as medical institutions. Objectives were gradually shifting, there- 
in, from custodial benevolence to the practice of the best medicine avail- 
able. And progressive faculties saw opportunities, in the wards, for edu- 
cation (clinical teaching) and for research in pathology. Hospital facili- 
ties had grown with the cities and large resources in “clinical material” 
were becoming available. 

Most hospitals in English-speaking countries were governed by pri- 
vate boards, but they were administered elsewhere by Church or State. 
General hospitals were most common but there were others which served 
only special groups or special types of illness. Many of the large Conti- 


™H. E. Sicerist, “The Social History of Medicine”, Western Jour. of Surg. 
(U.S.A.), Dec., 1940, p. 5. 
- oy Sig Suryock, Development of Modern Medicine, New York, 1947, pp. 38-56, 
and 67-73. 
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nental hospitals had come under State control by 1800, and their medi- 
cal services were directed by the professional staffs **. 

Institutional standards (beds, sanitation, general care) varied widely 
—as one can read in John Howard’s classic reports '*. On the whole, the 
worst conditions obtained in large, urban institutions. Although some of 
the grosser abuses had been removed by 1800, reformers viewed these 
places with misgivings. During the French Revolution, for example, 
home treatment was urged in preference to hospitalization for the poor ». 
If such a program had been carried out, the poor might have benefitted, 
but posterity would have suffered through the inhibition of research. 

Although some of the poor had access to medical charity, it was this 
class which received the least medical care. The resulting situation had 
aroused concern long before 1800. Both secular humanitarians and those 
concerned with the welfare of the State were aware of the relationship 
between poverty and illness, and of the limitations of sporadic charity. 

Various programs of State aid had therefore been introduced, of 
which the most obvious example was the provision of municipal hospi- 
tals. On the Continent, some communities contracted annually with phy- 
sicians to provide care for those in need. And where centralized, national 
administrations had developed, as in France, the Government distributed 
drugs, literature, and medical personnel during emergencies **. 

In England, in contrast, a trend had set in against centralized con- 
trols. The Poor Laws there included medical care in a relief system 
which was national in scope but local in support and administration. 
Out of this situation arose early experiments with compulsory health 
insurance, since local tax payers objected to the costs imposed by sick 
transients. As early as 1755, Parliament had required certain migratory 
workers to take out such insurance with an official agency. Costs were 
met, at least in part, by deductions from wages ; and some actuarial 
basis for the system was provided by crude statistics and an elementary 
calculus of probabilities. 

Compulsory health insurance concerned low-income groups as dis- 
tinct from the indigent. It provided workers with protection to which 


18 The secularization of hospitals had paralleled the growing power of the State, 
in Catholic as well as in Protestant countries. On the Wrench voney. e.g., see A. BABEAU’S 
La Ville sous Ancien Régime, Paris, 1884, pp. 206 ff., and Le Village sous IT’ Ancien 
Régime, Paris, 1884, pp. 321 ff. The climax came during the 1790's, as noted in G. 
Rosen, “Hospitals, Medical Care, and Social Policy During the French Revolution’, 
Bull. Hist. of Med., XXX, 1956, p. 139. 

4 Howarp, State of Prisons in England... and an Account of Some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals, 4 ed., London, 1792, pp. 84 ff. 

15 See Roserton, note 7 above ; and, for a recent analysis, G. Rosen, “Economic 
and Social Policy in the Development of Public Health”, Jour. of the Hist. of Med. and 
Allied Sciences, VIII, 1953, pp. 409 ff. 

16 Shelby McCuoy, Government Assistance in Eighteenth-Century France, Durham, 
North Carolina, 1946, pp. 158-210. 
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they were entitled, rather than with charity. This aspect so appealed to 
some reformers that they urged similar protection for all “the labouring 
classes” '’. But no serious effort to accomplish this was undertaken. 

It should be noted, nevertheless, that the proposed insurance embo- 
died State paternalism—even as did medical relief for the indigent. 
Whether such paternalism represented a persistence of earlier attitudes, 
or whether it was a reaction to new problems presented by industrial- 
ism, cannot be decided here. In any case, State aid or control was never 
entirely lost to sight in the health field, even when the principles of 
laissez faire were dominant in English thought and practice. 

Much the same thing may be said of France and of other Continental 
countries. The older paternalism had persisted in Central Europe under 
benevolent despots, and was reflected in J. P. Frank’s health codes. In 
France, even in the midst of a revolt against the ancien régime, re- 
formers envisaged a new State program—an enlightened paternalism— 
in the field of medical care. 

As early as 1787, Lavoisier had proposed general insurance against 
poverty and old age. Subsequently, during the Revolution, proposals 
were made for systematic medical relief and for national insurance 
which would provide medical care in a general security program. The 
poor were said to be entitled to all. of this in return for their labor, and 
legislation along these lines was actually adopted in 1793. But it was 
impossible to implement these laws during the war years which en- 
sued 18, 

There was little response in America to the emerging European in- 
terest in social security. In Latin America, governments displayed some 
concern with “medical police” but left relief largely to the Church ™. 
In the United States, medical relief was a function of local governments 
and of philanthropic groups. Compulsory health insurance was required 
for merchant seamen (1799), but no further programs of that nature were 
developed during the nineteenth century. This indifference can be as- 
cribed to the lack of any permanent class of laborers or peasants which 
called for assistance. The only exceptions were the Negro slaves, and 
they were provided with a crude sort of social security within slavery 
itself 2°. 

Despite the failure to secure effective medical relief or health in- 
surance, reformers had envisaged by 1800 the principles upon which 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century programs would be based. These 


17 F. Epen, State of the Poor, I, 603 ff. 

18 Rosen, note 13 above, 148 f. 

%* John T. Lannine, The Eighteenth-Century Enlightenment in Guatemala, Ithaca, 
New York, 1956, Chapter IX. 

2 'W. Postett, The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 1951, chapters 4-6. 
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leaders rejected traditional charity, saw the social security program as 
a whole, and held that it could be met by official measures. 

Distinct from the needs of the indigent and of the poor, were those 
of the better-paid workers and of the lower middle classes in general. 
These groups could not afford the costs of catastrophic illness at any one 
time—even in a day when such costs were relatively low. But some of 
them did prepare for these expenses through voluntary insurance. An 
unknown number resorted to “contract practice”—an old scheme of pre- 
payment on a family basis. More significant was the protection afforded 
by vocational or fraternal groups, beneficial societies, Krankenkassen 
and the like ; which, in return for dues or premiums, met the medical 
bills of members when necessary. In some countries, societies of this type 
were numerous by the early 1800’s, and had accumulated considerable 
reserves of capital *'. 

So much for the curative services available to individuals, whether 
paid for by fees, insurance schemes, or taxation. Meantime, the preven- 
tion of disease was not entirely overlooked. Improvements in personal 
hygiene were viewed as a phase of the Enlightenment, and there was a 
marked increase of publications in this area during the later 1700's **. 
Most such works were written by physicians, who also contributed studies 
on the hygiene of special groups (miners, soldiers, slaves). Especially 
significant was the “infant welfare movement”, which produced a sen- 
sible literature addressed to parents and to institutions *°. 

Certain physicians had also done much to introduce preventive medi- 
cine—in the strict sense of that term—into European practice. Inocula- 
tion against smallpox, borrowed originally from Oriental and African 
folk practice, had become fairly common by 1800 despite opposition on 
medical and on religious grounds. And, at that time, Jenner greatly 
improved the procedure by substituting cow pox “virus” for that of 
smallpox proper. Inoculations were also attempted against such other 
infections as measles, tuberculosis, and syphilis. This program was 
largely an empirical one and was unsuccessful except in the case of 
smallpox. Nevertheless, the possibilities of preventive medicine were 
not forgotten *4. 


*1 For the early history of beneficial societies, see publications of the International 
Labor Office (League of Nations), especially Voluntary Health Insurance, Geneva, 
1927. An interesting contemporary analysis is Edwin pwick, “Life Assurances”, 
Westminster Rev., 1X, 1828, p. 389 ff. 

#2 See the systematic bibliography in Sir John Sinctair, Code of Health and Longe- 
vity, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1808. 

Ernest Cautriecp, The Infant Welfare Movement of the Eighteenth Century, 
New York, 1931, passim. 

*On the early history of inoculations against smallpox, see the forthcoming 
study by Genevieve Miller, to be issued by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia. The history of inoculations against other diseases, prior to 1875, awaits 
exploration. 
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“Public health”, in the present sense, was a preventive function of 
the State and had been undertaken because of the helplessness of indi- 
viduals confronted by epidemics. Each major disease elicited its own 
social psychology, and epidemic infections were best calculated to arouse 
intense fear. During the 1600’s, plague, and in the 1700's, smallpox and 
yellow fever had played major réles in this connection. Medical opinion 
had ascribed the spread of such diseases to contagion, and governments 
had therefore established quarantines and other isolation procedures. 
These regulations were enforced chiefly during emergencies. But large 
ports maintained standing quarantine requirements, and the offices 
which implemented these measures provided the beginning of public 
health administration *5. 

An alternative theory ascribed epidemics and other infections to 
filth, decaying materials, and the noxious effluvia which emanated 
therefrom—the old “airs and waters” tradition. This view indicated 
sanitary precautions rather than isolation procedures. About the end 
of the eighteenth century, anti-contagionism of this sort was revived 
and a controversy ensued which often confused administrative measures. 

Anti-contagionism had its origins, in part, in disillusionment about 
quarantines and in the declining fear of certain epidemic diseases. In 
addition, on the positive side, the constant association of urban slums 
with various “fevers” drew attention to environmental factors in illness. 
In the minds of some observers, notably of the Austrian J. P. Frank, 
this approach was broadened to include what is now often termed “social 
medicine”. But, for most contemporaries, the chief interest in environ- 
mental medicine was that in sanitary reform. 

What can be said, finally, about the influence exerted by medicine 
upon society at the outset of the nineteenth century ? In ordinary prac- 
tice, only one or two diseases could be checked or cured by specific drugs, 
although the amelioration of general conditions was possible with the 
use of such remedies as morphine and digitalis. Surgeons and obstetri- 
cians were helpful in a limited range of structural emergencies. But 
over against such aids must be set the harm done by excessive bleeding 
and medication. Perhaps the greatest service rendered by practitioners 
—as by “medicine men” among primitives—was that of inspiring con- 
fidence in patients. 

Preventive programs were, in retrospect, more promising. Most sig- 
nificant were improvements in the hygiene of infants and small child- 


*8 There is a considerable, secondary literature on public health during the eight- 
eenth century. In addition to works already cited, see, e.g., A. Fiscner, Geschichte 
des deutschen Gesundheitswesens, 11, Berlin, 1933 ; Hatté et Nysten, “Histoire de 
l'Hygiéne Publique”, Dict. des Sciences Méd., XXIII, Paris, 1818; G. Mmuet, De 
UHygiéne Publique... en Italie, Paris, 1876; M. Morris, Story of English Public 
Health, London, 1919. 
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ren. Here the results can be roughly measured, since demography had 
received some attention for more than a century. Statistics, although 
inaccurate and otherwise inadequate, were being collected nationally as 
well as locally and were beginning to reveal trends. Generally speaking, 
infant mortality had declined between 1750 and 1800 ; and in at least one 
country, England, the drop approached 50 per cent **. Although some 
of the fall in this death rate may be ascribed to improvements in living 
standards, much of it may be credited also to the conscious efforts of 
medical reformers. These two facets of the situation are, in any case, 
hard to disentangle. 

The consequences were unprecedented. The decline in child mortality 
led to a fall in crude death rates ; and the latter, combined with persist- 
ing high birth rates, brought about increases in total population. Opinion 
varied as to whether the outcome was desirable and Malthus was not 
the only observer who became alarmed. But, whatever views were held, 
population growth was emerging as a social phenomenon by the early 
1800’s. In so far as this result was initiated by physicians devoted to 
infant welfare, one observes in it the first marked impact of medicine 
upon society. 

The declining death rate and other developments noted aroused some 
medical optimism at the end of the eighteenth century. Although Rous- 
seau’s view (that civilization increased disease) had some popularity, 
others defended just the opposite opinion. Among these optimists, some 
held that social trends made for better health and that medical science 
had no bearing on the outcome. But certain philosophes, from Descartes 
on, had looked to medicine for social salvation. Franklin and Condorcet 
even envisaged a day when science would bring about an indefinite pro- 
longation of the life span *’. 

In judging these expectations, one must make allowance for the out- 
look of the times. From the present viewpoint, contemporary realities did 
not justify such confidence. Yet one should recall that these thinkers 
looked back to 1700, and from that perspective the prospects seemed 
encouraging. Optimism about the future of health conditions, whether 
based on social trends or on medicine, was never generally abandoned 
during the ensuing century. 


* G. Rosen, “Political Order and Human Health in Jeffersonian Thought”, Bull. 
Hist. of Med., XXVI, 1952, pp. 32 ff. ; L. G. Stevenson, “Science Down the Drain’, 
ibid., XXIX, 1955, 3 6. 

*7 Conporcet, Esquisse d'un Tableau Historique des Progrés de [Esprit Humain, 
in Euvres completes, Paris, an LX (1798), 372 ff. ; Franklin's letter to Joseph Priestley, 
pes + mean oe 8, 1780, in W. Temple Franxuin (Ed.), Correspondence..., 2 ed. 

mdon, 1817, I, 52. 
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Il. THE ERA BETWEEN 1815-1875 


Among the obvious economic developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were further improvements in agriculture and in technology, a con- 
tinued expansion of transportation and trade, and the spread of indus- 
trialism from Great Britain to Continental Europe and to the United 
States. The origins of these transformations were less pertinent, for the 
present purpose, than were its consequences. Notable was the rapid 
growth of cities. Statistics were most spectacular in metropolitan centers, 
but the same trend appeared in innumerable “factory towns”. Workers, 
attracted to these cities, found themselves crowded into unplanned slums. 

Many accounts were prepared, 1815-1850, of the wretched living 
conditions which obtained in the cities. Some allowance should be made, 
in weighing such evidence, for the fact that reformers focused attention 
on current evils rather than on favorable circumstances. It is also true 
that cities, in some degree, merely concentrated and thus dramatized 
misery and illness. The lot of the working classes was indeed deplor- 
able, but it is by no means certain that their economic status was as bad 
in 1840 or ’50 as it had been a half-century earlier. Unskilled laborers 
continued to live at subsistence levels but standards probably rose for 
skilled men after 1820 or ’30. Edwin Chadwick, who prepared the most 
famous of the British surveys, declared in 1842 that the purchasing 
power of workers had increased over preceding decades **. 

There is no doubt that slum conditions were conducive to certain 
diseases, such as typhus and tuberculosis. Nor can reports of demoraliza- 
tion and drunkenness, which had implications for health, be entirely dis- 
counted. These evils were characteristic of northern Europe and of the 
United States. The authorities of a large Scottish city declared, in 1842, 
that thousands of workers became so intoxicated on Saturday nights 
that they could not return to work on Mondays ! 

Even before 1800, urban death rates rose in England ; and the same 
phenomena appeared in the United States and in certain Continental 
countries after about 1820. Age distribution of population, immigration, 
and other factors may have influenced this trend, but one can hardly 
doubt that health conditions deteriorated during these periods. Distinc- 
tions concerning time and place, however, merit attention. Urban mor- 
tality was declining in English cities by 1840, as real wages rose ; and 
the same parallelism could be observed in the United States by the 1860’s. 


* See the analysis of the traditional, pessimistic interpretation in T. S. AsxTon, 
“The Standard of Life of Workers in England, 1790-1830", Jour. of Economic History, 
Supplement IX, 1949 ; and in W. H. Hutt, “The Factory System in the Early Nine- 
teenth Century”, Economica, March, 1926—both papers republished in F. A. Hayex 
(Ed.), Capitalism and the Historians, Chicago, 1954. 
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In each of these cases, moreover, the earlier and more chaotic stage of 
urbanization was a thing long past **. 


Meantime, although rural health conditions were far from idyllic, 
national death rates were usually lower than were those of the cities. 
This implies that rural mortality must have been lower than urban—a 
contrast which was usually taken for granted by contemporaries. 


National mortality fell gradually in certain countries after 1815, as 
far as can be judged by statistics available ; for example, in Scandina- 
vian lands. This was also true of Great Britain after 1840. The trend 
was not universal ; the French rate, for instance, rose slightly between 
1850 and 1880. Where a falling death rate was combined, as in the 
United States, with advancing life expectancy at birth, these phenomena 
implied some improvement in health—primarily in that of young child- 
ren. Average expectancy at birth in the United States is usually esti- 
mated to have been about 35 for 1800, 39 for 1850, and approximately 
42 by 1880 *. 


Whether death rates were declining or not, they continued to be 
lower, 1800-1875, than they had been before 1800. Birth rates, mean- 
time, remained relatively high despite the advent of a “birth control” 
(neo-Malthusian) movement. In consequence, populations went on ex- 
panding *". 


Such gains as were made in health can be credited in part to improve- 
ments in living standards outside the slums. These resulted from tech- 
nologic progress, an expanding economy, and increases in real wages. 
Iron bedsteads, cotton textiles, and water supplies, for instance, promoted 
cleanliness ; and the latter provided protection against certain diseases. 
So, likewise, did more varied diets. Gains also can be ascribed to pro- 
grams for personal and public hygiene, to be noted below. 


The chief causes of death, in specific terms, continued to be of an 
infectious nature. The greatest single factor was tuberculosis, the morta- 
lity from which was highest during the first half-century of urbaniza- 
tion. During that period, the disease was often acute and generalized ; 
thereafter, it assumed a chronic, pulmonary form. In the second of 
these stages, mortality slowly declined ; as in England after about 1830 


pd yo 1800 increases in English urban mortality, see John Sincrair, Code of 
Health an Longevity, I, Edinburgh, er 5 p. 111 ff. For an American city after 1820, 
see C. F. Botpuan, “Over a Cent ealth Administration in New York City’, 
N.Y.C. Dep't. of Health, Monograph & Ne 13, 1916, 

% See comparative national death rate figures as Fistea, e.g. in E. Vepper, Medi- 
cine: Its Contribution to Civilization, Baltimore, 1929, pp. 276 f. For the U.S.A., see 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, Washington, D.C., 1949, pp. 45 Ff. 

31N. E. Himes, Medical History of Contraception, Baltimore, 1936, pp. 212 ff. 
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and in the United States after 1880. Biologic as well as social factors 
may have influenced this trend *. 

The pattern of other endemic infections changed little during this 
period, though malaria morbidity certainly declined in some rural re- 
gions in Europe and in the northern part of the United States **. The 
“children’s diseases”—measies, diphtheria, scarlet fever—were much 
feared ; and the latter seems to have been particularly virulent. Toward 
the end of the era, urban “fevers” (chiefly typhus and typhoid) began 
to decline. The English death rate for this vague category, for example, 
fell from about 88.5 per 100,000 for 1861-’70, to 48.2 for 1871-1880 *. 

Among epidemic diseases, the one marked gain was that against 
smallpox. The fall in its mortality was precipitate during the first decade 
or two after 1800, and irregular but substantial thereafter. By the 1870's, 
a smallpox mortality which would have been expected in the 1700's 
was viewed as catastrophic. 

The most spectacular epidemics were those of cholera and of yellow 
fever. The former invaded Europe and America in the 1830's, the ’50’s, 
and in most decades thereafter prior to 1900. Mortality though serious, 
was not comparable to that caused by endemic infections. But the disease 
approached slowly, aroused terror, and so inspired demands for protec- 
tion. Much the same was true of yellow fever, especially in American 
cities *. 

Despite inadequate statistics, the mortality data relating to common- 
ly-recognized infections was probably reliable as far as trends were 
concerned. Many infections, however, were not yet identified ; or, at 
least, were not differentiated by practitioners. The deficiency diseases 
were even more obscure ; although the one well-known entity, scurvy, 
rarely aroused much concern after 1815. Most confusing were the men- 
tal, malignant, and degenerative conditions. The first of these were 
hidden behind archaic nosologies, and the latter—although better re- 
cognized by pathologists—were still baffling to most practitioners. What 
is one to do, for example, with the many references—as late as the 1850's 
—to such entities as “convulsions”, “dyspepsia”, and “brain fever” ? 
In these areas, moreover, morbidity as well as mortality was significant, 
and morbidity figures were simply not available. 

% A number of histories of tuberculosis are available in French, English and Ger- 
man ; ¢.g., M. Préry et J. Rosnem, Histoire de la Tuberculose, Paris, 1931 ; R. and J. 
Dusos, Fhe White Plague..., New York, 1952 ; and the early study by L. WaLDENBURG, 
Die Tuberculose..., Berlin, 1869. 

% The most thorough study of nineteenth-century malaria is E. ACKERKNECHT, 
Malaria in the Upper Mississippi Valley, Supplements to the Bull. Hist. of Med., No. 
4, Baltimore, 1945. 

* A. Newsnoime, Story of Modern Preventive Medicine, Baltimore, 1929, p. 132 ; 
and his Elements of Vital Statistics, London, 1923, p. 409. 

%§ There are many accounts of cholera and of yellow fever epidemics ; J. Powei’s 


Bring Out Your Dead, Philadelphia, 1949, gives an especially dramatic as well as 
authentic account of an American epidemic. 
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The reaction of disease conditions upon society were measured only 
in terms of mortality. Early in the century, however, various authorities 
emphasized the economic losses incident to urban illness and premature 
deaths ; and, by mid-century, attempts were made to ascribe monetary 
values to these consequences. Local physicians calculated in 1850, for 
example, that the city of New Orleans lost about $3,500,000 annually 
from the results of preventable illness alone ; and estimated that total 
costs of illness and death per year averaged over $10,000,000 (about 
$100 per capita of the population) *. 

In some analyses, attention was called to possible biologic effects of 
widespread morbidity. Was not the stamina of city dwellers falling be- 
low that of rural peoples ? Both British and German military authori- 
ties reported, during the 1840’s, that urban recruits were physically in- 
ferior to those from country districts *’. 

Far less attention was given to the repercussions of health conditions 
on rural peoples ; although a correlation between the incidence of mala- 
ria and economic stagnation has been pointed out in later studies. The 
United States affords a picture of rural health which is quite interest- 
ing, because large areas were being sparsely peopled in this very period. 
Much of the so-called “laziness” of Southerners in that country was 
probably a result of malaria and of hookworm infection ; and, in new 
areas, a search for more healthy locations was a factor in rural migra- 
tions. 

So much for disease conditions, their social origins, and their reper- 
cussions. Meantime, medical science and practice were also influenced 
by social trends. Some relationships were obvious ; for example, the in- 
creasing number of hospital beds which paralleled the growth of cities. 
Even disease patterns had their implications for medical science, since 
the chief causes of mortality became foci for research. If the patterns 
changed, research might lag in shifting its emphases, but adjustments 
were made sooner or later. 

Hence the “Paris school” concentrated, after 1815, on the study of 
tuberculosis and of gastro-enteritis ; whereas smallpox no longer was 
of much concern. By 1875, infections at large moved to the center of the 
research stage. Conversely, small heed was given to investigations of 
mental illness—which seemed to have little bearing on mortality. But 
factors internal to medical science also entered into this situation. Such 
studies as were made rarely produced positive results. 


% Southern Medical Reports, 11, New Orleans, 1851, pp. 204 ff.; cited in H. E. 
Sicerist, “Cost of Illness to the City of New Orleans in 1850”, Bull. Hist. of Med., 
XV, ys 505. 

* E. Cuapwicx, Report on... the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population, 


London, 1842, p. 186; A. Fiscner, Geschichte des deutschen Gesundheitswesens, Ul, 
Berlin, 1933, p. 311. 
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If distinctions are made between social and cultural developments, 
it was the latter which exerted the most pervasive influence upon medi- 
cine. Changing ideas, values, and attitudes, associated with such period 
names as “Empire” and “Victorian”, created a cultural environment for 
medicine which was as real though less tangible than its social environ- 
ment. Most of the cultural movements of the preceding century—natio- 
nalism, democracy, and humanitarianism—gained momentum during 
the nineteenth. So, too, did the cultivation of science. 

Resulting advances in the natural sciences made some technical con- 
tributions to medicine ; but, prior to 1875, it was the general example 
of scientific outlook and methods which most influenced medical thought 
and practice. French clinician-pathologists of 1800-1840, and German 
pathologists and physiologists, 1840-1880, consciously emulated physical 
scientists ; and this transfer of the spirit of one scientific area to that of 
another was a cultural phenomenon. 

On a more popular level, humanitarianism, democracy, and national- 
ism all combined to promote the education of the masses. Literacy, in 
turn, had both good and bad effects upon the peoples’ health. It made 
accessible, for example, a growing literature on hygiene. But, in com- 
bination with cheaper printing, it also placed the public at the mercy of 
quack advertising. The mid-nineteenth century was the heyday of this 
evil, as well as of all sorts of health fads and fancies. 

Faith in progress was approaching its zenith by 1850, and it inspired 
both scientists and social reformers. Popular attitudes, however, were 
modified—as were the arts and literature—by a romantic reaction 
against eighteenth-century rationalism. The idea of progress became 
suffused with emotion : its pursuit a glorious adventure. The contrast 
can be observed in the temperance movement, which was primarily 
medical and rational in the 1700’s but moral and ecstatic thereafter. 

Medical matters did not entirely escape this aspect of the Zeitgeist. 
Even diseases, notably tuberculosis, were viewed in a somewhat roman- 
tic manner—as contributing to genius, or to the sweet, sad “decline” of 
the young and fair. Contemporary writings were so full of this that the 
ren may be said to have made a morbid contribution to art and 
etters. 

More significant was the German “romantic medicine” of 1815-35, 
which reflected philosophical idealism and also may be viewed as a 
reaction against French positivism and objectivity. Such medicine had 
religious overtones ; and, despite the merit of some of its general ideas, 
was largely repudiated in medical circles after 1840. Philosophical con- 
siderations continued thereafter to influence medical thought, but in a 
more indirect and subtle manner *. 


38 See, ce W. Pace, “The Speculative Basis of Modern Pathology...”, Bull. Hist. 
of Med., XVIII, 1945, pp. 1-43. 
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Since romantic attitudes persisted in other connections, a certain 
dichotomy appeared in the health field. Popular reformers and some 
sanitarians exhibited moral enthusiasms, while physicians tended to 
maintain the objective outlook of natural scientists. The public health 
movement was, for some, a moral crusade ; to others, a rational, scienti- 
fic program. The two motivations blended well enough prior to about 
1875 but tensions arose between them thereafter. 

The prevailing faith in progress placed medicine at some disadvan- 
tage in comparison with the physical sciences and technology. From the 
viewpoint of medical schools, the identification of disease entities was 
a sign of progress ; but such “pure science” had little meaning for lay- 
men. The latter only knew that clinicians were sceptical about old cures 
and had as yet little to offer in their place. 

Some distrust of regular practice was made evident by the growth 
of medical sects between 1830 and 1875. This distrust had its origins 
in two, apparently opposing tendencies in regular medicine. In so far 
as the nihilism of clinicians became known, laymen were inclined to 
look elsewhere for greater assurance. The system-makers of the 1700's 
had promised all things to their patients ; and when such systems were 
banned from regular medicine after 1830, they were preserved in the 
form of medical sects. The latter groups continued to provide an over- 
simplified pathology and sure cures, and their appeal to the public was 
unmistakeable. 

Homeopathy and other sects provided pleasant treatments as well 
as a promise of cures. And, at this point, regular medicine was embar- 
rassed by the lag in transmitting clinical nihilism to the majority of 
practitioners. The latter continued to bleed and purge into the 1850’s, 
while polypharmacy survived long after that. Meantime, a better- 
educated public began to revolt against such “heroic” practice. In a 
word, the regulars either gave drastic remedies or they gave none at 
all, and they were damned either way. 

The major sects, which developed their own schools, societies, and 
pharmacies, probably did something to discourage excessive medication ; 
but, at the same time, they undermined the regular profession. 

The regulars or “allopaths” fought back. They denounced quackery 
more emphatically, and secured laws against nostrums in such countries 
as France and Germany. These proved impossible to enforce, however, 
and were subsequently abandoned **. In these efforts, and also in try- 
ing to prevent the licensing of sectarians, the regulars were accused of 
seeking a monopoly of practice. Irregulars, taking on the protective 
coloring of democracy, insisted that medical sects had the same rights 
to toleration as did the religious. To answer that a monopoly would 


3°H. Macnus, Die Kurierfreiheit..., Breslau, 1905, pp. 1-4 ; L. W. von Biscuorr, 
Der Einfluss der Norddeutschen Gewerbgesetzes auf die Medizin Munich, 1871, passim. 
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serve the public interest was not too convincing, in view of the uncer- 
tainties of orthodox practice itself. 

More potent, on behalf of the regulars, were efforts made to improve 
the medical profession from within. In its long-run effect, increasing 
emphasis on research constituted a drive in this direction. Continental 
schools shared in the expansion of universities and were invigorated by 
systematic research and by clinical teaching. English hospital schools 
continued to be isolated from universities ; and, in the United States, 
medical education fell at many points into the hands of proprietary 
schools. But in European countries, the standards of medical training 
rose between 1830 and 1875. An illustration is afforded by the reform 
of medical registration in Great Britain in 1858 *. 

This trend resulted in a gradual elimination of second-class practi- 
tioners in most countries. Such partially-trained men had been in de- 
mand, during the past, either because the poor could not afford to con- 
sult physicians or because they lived in rural isolation. But second-class 
guilds were abandoned in France and Germany after mid-century, and 
better training tended to merge British apothecaries with the physi- 
cians. In two large countries, however, secondary guilds survived ; in 
Russia, the rural Feldschers, and in the United States the graduates of 
inferior sectarian or proprietary schools. This outcome can be ascribed 
to the needs of widely-distributed, rural peoples. 

At the same time that physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries merged 
into a single profession, solidarity was further advanced by improved 
communication within this guild. Cheaper transportation and printing 
facilitated the formation of medical societies. Local bodies appeared 
everywhere, state or provincial societies were founded, and—after about 
1840—national organizations began to exercise a commanding profes- 
sional influence. These societies issued publications, closed ranks against 
irregulars, and adopted codes of professional ethics. 

There was little formal specialization in the medical profession be- 
fore 1875, although some physicians centered attention on certain types 
of practice. Societies devoted to special fields, like pathology or obste- 
trics, appeared as early as the ’40’s and their number increased with 
each decade thereafter. These bodies also began to issue specialized 
journals. Formal specialization by individuals had long been associated 
with quackery, however, and there was at first considerable distrust of 
the practice among the rank and file. 

Midwives survived in Europe, and their training was improved in 
the later part of the century by the establishment of State schools and 


“For contemporary discussion of reforming medical education, see, e.g. “Medical 
Reform”, nr Rev., LXXXI, 1845, pp. 237, ff. A recent analysis is given in 
W. B. Waxkxer, “Medical Education in 19th Century Great Britain”, Jour. of Med. 
Ed. (Chicago), XX XI, 1956, pp. 770-776. 
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licensing requirements. In the United States, in contrast, they were 
largely driven out of practice except for that within the poorest groups— 
among Negroes and immigrants. This seems strange, since so-called 
“Victorian prudery” was strong in that country and might have been 
expected to demand women’s services in obstetrics. 

Subsequently, women sought admission to general medical practice 
in the United States. This was a phase of the feminist movement, which 
was particularly strong in that country. And when the first woman’s 
medical college was founded at Philadelphia in 1850, a subsidiary argu- 
ment in its favor was the claim that its graduates would meet the need 
for delicacy in obstetrics and gynecology. Other such colleges were 
founded in the United States and in England, 1850-1875 ; and a few 
women were meantime admitted to Continental medical schools. But 
the conservatism of the public, as well as that of the male profession, 
limited the number and activities of women physicians thereafter *'. 

Dental surgery reversed the general trend toward guild unity, by 
emerging as a distinct profession about the middle of the century. Dur- 
ing the 1840's the first real school of dentistry was established in the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore, and American leadership in this 
field led to the founding of other schools in the United States during 
the next three decades. The separation of dentistry from the general 
medical profession can be ascribed to its distinct, empiric background, 
and also to the highly specialized and often routine nature of its ser- 
vices. Dentists outside of the United States did not approach the prestige 
of physicians, but they did acquire for the first time a reputable position. 

The relationship of patients to physicians and dentists remained 
much as they had been at the advent of the century. The sick who could 
afford it depended almost entirely on family practitioners and paid 
them fees for service. But those who were very poor looked to medical 
charity, in or out of hospitals. 

These institutions expanded with the growth of cities, both in num- 
ber and in size. In Continental Europe municipal hospitals dominated 
the scene, although many Church establishments “carried on”. In Great 
Britain and in the United States, voluntary hospitals continued as the 
chief type ; but municipal hospitals appeared in large cities and the 
states founded free “lunatic asylums”. After 1850, Church hospitals also 
were set up in the United States ; as the Catholic immigrant population 
expanded and as Protestant bodies revived the hospital tradition. 

The need for better hospital nursing resulted, in part, from this ex- 
pansion of institutions. It also reflected the humanitarian sentiment of 
the age. A final factor was inherent in trends within medical science 


“1R. H. Suryvocx, “Women in American Medicine”, Jour. of the Amer. Med. 
Women’s Asso., V, 1950, pp. 371-380. 
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and practice. The more clinicians restricted therapy, the more important 
did good nursing seem as one of the few values which the hospital could 
assure. Current interest in sanitation, moreover, was directed toward 
hospital conditions as well as toward urban life in general, and only 
educated nurses would maintain sanitary standards in the wards. 

The chief obstacle to “trained nursing”, prior to 1860, had been the 
tendency to view lay nurses as servants. The first successful break with 
this tradition was achieved by the Englishwoman, Florence Nightingale. 
Under the extraordinary circumstances of the Crimean War, when 
humanitarianism combined with patriotism to support her efforts, Miss 
Nightingale organized a respectable group of women nurses for the 
British field services. She had been inspired by earlier, religious orders, 
and proved to be an indefatigable worker and a determined adminis- 
trator. When she returned to England, the public raised an endowment 
for a hospital nursing school under her direction ; and this school pro- 
vided supervisors for similar schools which were established elsewhere 
in that country. 

Miss Nightingale recruited respectable women nurses, although she 
still assumed a certain class distinction between those who became super- 
visors and those who did the bedside work. This distinction usually broke 
down in American hospitals, which welcomed “Nightingale schools” as 
means for securing cheap student-nursing in their wards. Similar train- 
ing programs were developed in some Continental cities, although these 
centers continued to depend in large degree upon Catholic and Protes- 
tant nursing orders. After the International Red Cross was founded in 
the ’60’s, national Red Cross societies also set up hospitals which offered 
training programs for nurses. 

Strict discipline was insisted upon in nursing schools and vestiges 
of the servant tradition lingered. The great majority of those recruited 
were women, and since that time their sex has dominated the nursing 
field. In this sense, modern nursing may be viewed as one expression 
of feminism ; although it secured for women only a subordinate place 
in the medical hierarchy. In any case, nursing was placed by 1875 on 
a relatively better level, from which it could respond thereafter to the 
demands of increasingly technical, medical services *. 

When one moves from a consideration of curative to that of pre- 
ventive services, some striking phenomena are encountered in the era 
1815-1875. At the very time when physicians were replacing a gene- 
ralized with a specific pathology, public health services seemed to pro- 
ceed in the reverse direction. Instead of finding means for checking 
particular diseases, these services sought to protect health at large by 
improving social environments. 


_ Generally authoritative on this theme is M. A. Nutrine and L. L. Dock, A 
History of Nursing, 2 vols., New York and London, 1907. 
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The seeming paradox may be explained by several circumstances. In 
the first place, earlier public health work had involved measures taken 
against supposed contagions. But the contagiousness of major infec- 
tions—of cholera, yellow fever, and tuberculosis—was increasingly 
doubted after 1815. So, likewise, was the efficacy of quarantines. No 
specific preventive medicine (inoculations) was found meantime, except 
in the case of smallpox. In a word, programs intended to prevent parti- 
cular diseases no longer seemed promising. 

On the positive side, urban phenomena suggested a connection be- 
tween general living conditions and various “fevers”. This theory was 
confirmed when L. R. Villermé demonstrated, statistically, that death 
rates were relatively high in slums and low in the better neighborhoods 
of French cities (1828) “*. It followed that, if one wished to lower slum 
mortality, it was only necessary to improve the environment until it 
approached that of middle-class districts. Such a program, though costly, 
had possibilities. Health, it seemed, could be bought. What was more, 
it could be bought all at once without worrying about the various 
diseases involved or means for preventing them piecemeal. 

So, at least, the situation appeared to lay sanitarians and public offi- 
cials. Some physicians protested, insisting that the strictly medical prob- 
lems should not be ignored **. And a few medical men, although sympa- 
thetic with sanitary reform, held that more than this was needed in 
dealing with the human environment. Not only water supplies and 
sewage disposal, but also hours of labor, occupational hazards, housing, 
recreation, food, and domestic settings had implications for health. Like 
J. P. Frank before them, these men envisaged during the 1840’s a genuine 
“social medicine” “*. But such an outlook, even if accepted in principle, 
was too complex to implement at the time. Contemporary social science 
was no more adequate than was the medical. Hence public health pro- 
grams emphasized limited but tangible sanitary measures. 

The first stage in sanitary reform involved surveys and statistical 
analyses which confirmed Villermé’s thesis. So close was the correla- 
tion between overcrowded slum conditions on the one hand, and high 
mortality on the other, that the English statistician William Farr viewed 
mortality as a mathematical function of population density (1844) *. 
But many of the evils of such density could be overcome, it was believed, 
if the slums could be cleaned up in a systematic manner. Physicians as- 


* Vittermé, “Mémoire sur la Mortalité en France, dans la Classe Aisée et dans 
la Classe Indigente”, Mémoires de I’ Acad. Roy. de Méd., I, Paris, 1828, pp. 51 ff. 

* See, e.g. Henry Rumsey, Essays on State Medicine, London, 1856, preface. 

45 E.g., R. Virchow and S. Neumann in Germany, Southwood Smith in England, 
and J. C. Griscom in the U.S.A. See G. Krorcer, The Concept of Social Medicine in 
Germany, Chicago, 1937, pp. 10-22. 

“Farr, Annual Report Reg. General, London, 1855, pp. 144-153. 
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cribed fevers to the noxious miasmata arising from filth and the filth 
must be removed. Water supplies, clean streets, the removal of over- 
populated cemeteries, and sewage systems were all indicated. 

On the technical side, sanitary measures were facilitated by conco- 
mitant advances in engineering. By the 1840's, adequate pumping and 
piping facilities were available *”. On the social side, some popular sup- 
port was aroused by recurrent fear of epidemics—especially of cholera 
outbreaks. 

One important by-product of the movement was the establishment 
of permanent, official health agencies. Unlike isolation measures, which 
were enforced chiefly during epidemics, sanitation required continu- 
ing watchfulness. Permanent, local health boards became common in 
large cities by the 1850’s. National boards set up in Great Britain about 
that time and in the United States during the 1870's, encountered local 
opposition and were dissolved ; but that established for the new Ger- 
man Empire in 1876 set a permanent model. Fulltime health officers 
were employed by local boards from the 1850’s on. All of these agencies 
supervised vaccinations, directed quarantines, made inspections, and 
advocated sanitary engineering. 

A second by-product of the sanitary campaign was the improve- 
ment of vital statistics, which were recognized by sanitarians as their 
most essential instrument of observation. Their interest, in this respect, 
represented one phase of a growing concern for social statistics in gene- 
ral—a trend associated with the leadership of the Belgian mathemati- 
cian Quetelet. One cannot enter here into the history of demography as 
such ; but in all progressive countries, 1830-1875, census offices and 
reports were founded or improved, related mathematical problems were 
explored, and efforts were made to secure more adequate data on causes 
of death *. 

Actual sanitary improvements made most rapid progress in Great 
Britain after 1845, not only as a result of engineering skill but also be- 
cause of unusual enthusiasm for the cause. The English-speaking peoples, 
not content with awaiting official action, organized voluntary bodies in 
order to bring pressure on governments ; and in England it was a 
“Health of Towns” organization which served this function. In the 
United States it was a series of National Sanitary Conventions, and 
eventually a national Public Health Association (1872), which played 
the same réle. These bodies brought together officials, physicians, and 
lay sanitarians, and all of these groups in turn persuaded local govern- 
ments to act. 


“7G. W. Futrer, “Water Works”, in “Historic Review of... Sanitary Engineering 
in the United States”, Amer. Soc. of Civil Engineers, Transactions, XCII, 1928, p. 1211. 

“A useful summary of demographic developments is given in R. Peart, “Some 
Landmarks...”, Amer. Statistical Asso., Quarterly Publications, June, 1920. 
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Results were gradually achieved between 1845 and 1875. In ten 
years of sanitary improvements, for example, the English town of 
Macclesfield reduced its death rate from 42 per 1,000 to 26 (1847-’57) *. 
Even more striking was the way in which certain southern cities in the 
United States reduced mortality by draining adjacent marshes *°. Similar 
results were achieved also in metropolitan areas, as was illustrated by 
the already-noted decline in London fevers after the 1860's. 

Such achievements are worth recalling because they were discounted 
by a later generation and are now often forgotten. Sanitary controls 
remain an essential part of public health administration to this day. Yet, 
as an exclusive program, sanitation did have serious limitations. Sanita- 
rians worked blindly, not knowing which diseases were checked or how, 
or which ones lay beyond their reach. 

A consideration of the problems of medical care, 1815-1875, has 
been postponed to this point in order that it could be presented against 
the background of clinical medicine and of public hygiene. This back- 
ground may explain the curious fact that few advances in medical care 
were made during this era, save in so far as this was provided in ex- 
panded hospital services. Despite the interest manifested in compulsory 
health insurance before 1800, no actual programs of this sort were at- 
tempted and even the idea seems almost to have been forgotten *'. The 
very poor continued, as noted, to depend upon charity, and skilled wor- 
kers on the voluntary insurance of beneficial societies. 

A plausible interpretation of this lag may be found, first, in the fact 
that even the humane public had no great faith in medicine in this era 
and therefore saw no urgent reason for providing it to the poor. The 
chief clinical centers were sceptical about therapy, and the public was 
divided in its loyalties between regular medicine and sectarianism. The 
poor, meantime, maintained confidence in nostrums and raised no de- 
mands for state care on their own behalf. They were even glad to stay 
out of the still-dreaded hospitals, as far as this was possible. 

Meantime, those who sought to aid the poor found the greatest pro- 
mise in sanitary reform. Was not an ounce of prevention worth a pound 
of cure ? This attitude was typical both of middle-class reformers and 
of more radical leaders. Thus, Chadwick shifted his interests from bene- 
ficial societies in the 1820’s to sanitary reform in the ’40’s. And Friedrich 
Engels, co-founder of modern socialism, first raised his voice in the 


4 J. May, “Sanitary Measures in a Provincial Town, and Their Results”, Nat. Asso. 
for the Promotion of the Social Sciences, Transactions, I, London, 1858, 403 ff. 
: 5% W. Duncam, Tabulated Mortality Record of the City of Savannah, Savannah, 
1870, p. 36. 
51K. G. Winkelblech, a German chemist, advocated in 1850-'60 compulsory in- 
surance against all social evils, but there was no immediate response in the health field ; 
R. Sanp, The Advance to Social Medicine, London, 1952, p. 384, n. 2. 
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same cause rather than on behalf of a medical care program **. Concern 
for the latter would revive only with a return of confidence in medical 
practice. 

How far illness was prevented during this era by improved personal 
hygiene is difficult to say. Many publications on the subject, including 
popular journals, appeared. In the United States, health cultists raised 
“rules of life” to the status of a secular religion—in whose name con- 
verts were willing to lead a truly austere life. One of these romantic 
idealists, Sylvester Graham, even exerted influence abroad ; and is re- 
membered today in Germany for his hygienic Graham brot, as well as 
in English-speaking lands for “Graham bread” or “Graham crackers”. 

At various points, efforts to promote personal hygiene were related 
both to sanitary reform and to rising living standards. Hygienists, for 
example, urged personal cleanliness, and the sanitarians provided means 
for this through water systems and public baths. Again, hygienists urged 
better diets, and these were facilitated by agricultural improvements and 
rising incomes. What the leaders of one generation urged as reforms, 
became a matter of custom or good taste in the next. This was true of 
cleanliness, for example, between about 1850 and 1875 ; when the lost 
art of bathing was once more revived. The chief beneficiaries in such 
cases, however, were the upper classes. 

The net influences exerted by medicine upon society have already 
been implied. Medical science proper had little impact, although prac- 
tice became less heroic and so less damage was done in the name of 
cures. A few useful drugs were discovered or improved, as when French 
chemists isolated quinine during the 1820’s ; and surgery became less 
painful. But, in most respects, the latter form of practice remained as 
limited and as dangerous as heretofore. 

The chief gains to society were those resulting from sanitary reform, 
which were to go further thereafter. This program was a “medical” 
one in the broad sense in which the term is here employed. But it could 
be ascribed to medical men only in part, since leadership was supplied 
by mathematical scientists—by statisticians and engineers—as well as 
by physicians. Indeed, some contemporary “doctors” complained that 
the program had been taken out of their hands. The chief changes in 
public health, during the next generation, were destined to result from 
the return of medical science to the center of the picture. 


5 Enceis’ Die Lage der Arbeitenden Klassen in England, 1844, depended much on 
Cuapwicr’s Report of 1842. 
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lll. THE ERA 1875-1900 


During the last quarter of the century, industrialism became charac- 

teristic of the Western economy as a whole. National populations, with 
one or two exceptions, continued to expand ; and an ever greater per- 
centage of these lived in urban centers. Small cities became large, and 
large ones colossal. Slums persisted, and Anglo-Saxon cities in particu- 
lar were drab places. Yet there were few such extreme reports of degra- 
dation and disease as had caused alarm during the preceding half cen- 
tury. 
Moderately improved urban environments resulted, in part, from 
sanitary controls which became more effective in this era. And where 
industrialism was relatively new, as in Germany, something may have 
been learned from the earlier experience of other countries. Living stand- 
ards in western Europe and in the United States continued to rise, more- 
over, in consequence of further technologic progress, growing national 
wealth, and increases in real wages. All this was most obvious in Ame- 
rican cities, where running water, central heating, and varied diets were 
commonplace by 1900 except among the very poor. Even rural areas 
benefitted in some degree, as mechanization was introduced into farm- 
ing operations. 

Utopia, it is true, was still in the future. The over-all pattern of 
disease remained unchanged, with infectious diseases the dominating 
feature. Tuberculosis was still the chief killer ; with other respiratory, 
gastro-intestinal, and children’s infections not far behind. “Modern 
improvements” even increased these risks at times, as when “improved” 
water works pumped typhoid or cholera into American or German 
homes on a mass scale. Epidemics of both of these scourges continued 
to harass cities, as did those of influenza and of the “children’s diseases”. 

Smallpox, however, appeared only sporadically, and typhus morta- 
lity was falling. So, also, was that of tuberculosis in the older indus- 
trialized centers. Malaria was actually disappearing from most rural 
sections of the northern parts of Europe and of the United States. And 
scurvy, the only well-recognized deficiency disorder, seemed a thing 
of the past. 

The picture in semi-tropical, rural areas was less favorable, where 
infections like malaria and deficiency diseases like pellagra remained 
widespread. The situation in the real tropics, as Europeans sought to 
develop colonial interests therein, was even more difficult. Here were 
encountered not only malaria and yellow fever, but other infections 
with which Europeans had had slight experience. 

Disease conditions in the tropics and in other underdeveloped lands 
continued to be analogous to those experienced in Europe during earlier 
centuries. From the European viewpoint, this situation discouraged settle- 
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ments and also handicapped colonial programs. “Sleeping sickness”, for 
example, was an obstacle to the economic development of Central Afri- 
ca. A well-known but dramatic illustration of such problems was the 
failure of French engineers, because of fevers, to complete their pro- 
jected Panama canal. 

Little can be said concerning the reaction of disease conditions on 
society, 1875-1900, other than to repeat comments made relative to the 
preceding era. In so far as certain diseases declined, their repercussions 
were less severe. Crude mortality rates slowly fell in most “progressive” 
countries after about 1880, and life expectancy at birth gradually rose. 
That in the United States, for example, advanced from about 42 years 
in 1880 to almost 49 by 1900. 

Limited advances against disease, in Western nations between 1875 
and 1900, provided sanitarians with some assurance of progress. And 
now medical scientists also promised much for the future. One may, it 
is true, view the self-assurance of sanitarians in 1875 or of bacteriolo- 
gists in 1900 as somewhat naive—even as had been the confidence of 
philosophes in 1790. Yet the medical optimism of the late 1800’s had 
some justification, and in any case it brought medicine back into har- 
mony with the prevailing faith in progress. This harmony, in turn, re- 
vived public interest in medical science and contributed to the morale 
of medical research. 

The dominant, philosophic outlook of the late nineteenth century, 
at least in scientific circles, was a positivistic one. This was as true of 
medical as of other sciences, and there was no revival of “romantic 
medicine” except on popular levels. The whole temper of the time, in- 
deed, became more realistic. Tuberculosis lost its allure and was seen 
for the grim reality it was. And popular feeling, even within the United 
States, ceased to interfere as much as heretofore with anatomic research. 

Secular humanitarianism continued to be a factor in social reform. 
Earlier efforts to provide humane care for “the insane”, for example, 
were maintained in this era. Voluntary bodies sought, especially in 
English-speaking countries, to aid the poor in various ways. And socie- 
ties providing medical as well as other forms of relief began to exhibit 
realistic rather than sentimental attitudes. This was illustrated by the 
formation of “charity organization” societies in London and in New 
York, which sought to avoid overlapping between various programs 
and to eliminate waste and inefficiency in public giving. 

Sentimentality, however, was still latent among well-intentioned 
groups and revived upon occasion. Just when opposition to human dis- 
section had largely disappeared, it was replaced by a vigorous anti- 
vivisection movement. This arose, chiefly in the English-speaking world, 
in response to increased animal experimentation ; and it posed a real 
threat to medical research during the 1890’s and thereafter. Senti- 
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mentalists were joined, in this crusade, by such sanitarians as were 
motivated more by religious than by strictly scientific goals **. Anti- 
vivisectionists not only objected to animal experimentation but also 
denounced vaccines and “biologicals” : all of which was reminiscent of 
earlier attacks on vaccination against smallpox. 

Equalitarianism, hitherto expressed largely by middle-class refor- 
mers, was taken up by the workers in their own belief. Marxian socialism 
had inaugurated this trend as early as the 1840's, and had lent some 
support to sanitary reform as a program which should be demanded by 
the laboring population **. But it was not until almost 1870 that socialism 
became a potent political force in Continental countries. Its leaders con- 
tinued to view the health of the masses as one of their chief objectives 
and this attitude influenced developments in medical care. Such in- 
fluence was more effective for the fact that it coincided at points with 
national interest—with the ever-mounting concern for the power and 
vitality of the State. 

Not the least among cultural influences exerted upon medicine, in 
this era, was that of the physical and biological sciences. Having set the 
tone of the medical field during the first half of the century, the basic 
sciences increasingly made direct contributions to medical science there- 
after. The development of biochemistry and its impact upon physiology 
was an obvious illustration. The process was one of convergence as well 
as of borrowing. Biologic medical science had reached a point, especially 
after 1875, where it could fully utilize related disciplines. It had worked 
out much of its taxonomy (disease identification) and was therefore 
ready—as was any biologic field at that stage—for analytic research. 

Space does not permit one to recall the many influences exerted by 
particular sciences on different branches of medicine. Some were all- 
pervading and essential to such new fields as endocrinology. Others 
were dramatic, as when physicists produced x-rays. And some, finally, 
were subtle and even negative in their impact. Darwinian thought, for 
example, led a few biologists to oppose medical programs as a whole— 
on the ground that these weakened populations by preserving “the unfit”. 
Such. medical Darwinism, incidentally, was analogous to “social Darwin- 
ism” in the American business world *. 


ri a L. Stevenson, “Science Down the Drain”, Bull. Hist. of Med., XXIX, 1955, pp. 
-25. 

* Note not only Engels’ work, but also the views of such health reformers as F. V. 
Raspail in Paris and Southwood Smith in London ; see, e.g., the latter's “Address to 
the Working Classes...” (1847), quoted in B. L. Hurcuins, The Public Health Agitation, 
1833-1848, London, 1909, pp. 109 f. 

55 Cf. Karl Pearson, “Darwinism, Medical Progress and Eugenics”, Univ. of Lon- 
don Eugenics Lab. Lecture Ser., 1X, 1912, p. 27; and Richard Horstaprer, Social 
Darwinism, Philadelphia, 1944, passim. 
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Those who held Darwinian views did have some grounds for anxiety, 
since medical science at last gave promise of preventing or curing disease 
on a large scale. Specific bacteriology evolved from specific pathology, 
causal agents for many infections were identified, and the means of 
their transmission were revealed. As by-products of bacteriology, pas- 
sive and active immunizations also became available. A specific approach 
to public hygiene began to replace or supplement empirical sanitation, 
and by 1900 it was believed that most infectious diseases would soon be 
controlled if not eliminated. Public health agencies adjusted their pro- 
grams accordingly. Meantime, systematic major surgery was finally 
made feasible by the introduction—via bacteriology—of antiseptic 
methods *. 


Some pathologists questioned bacteriology on the ground that it 
overemphasized external causal factors in disease ; and some sanitarians 
resisted it because of lessened emphasis on environmental approaches to 
public hygiene *’. Subsequent developments revealed merit in these criti- 
cisms ; but in 1900 the new bacteriology, surgery, and public health 
swept opposition aside. Small wonder, for the mortality from certain in- 
fectious diseases fell precipitately after 1900 and crude death rates ac- 
companied them in this course. 


Curiously enough, in the midst of these scientific triumphs, “Chris- 
tian Science” emerged in the United States as a new form of religious 
healing. Here was a popular version of philosophic idealism, which de- 
nied the reality of the material and promised health to those who would 
but discard the “errors of the mortal mind”. Since some of its roots 
seemed to go back to Mesmerism, it may be vaguely viewed as a recur- 
rence of romantic medicine *’. 


Christian Science healing was most successful in treating neurotic 
patients, and this doubtless explains its co-existence with revived con- 
fidence in scientific medicine. The latter was so engrossed with biologic 
(somatic) approaches that it was of small help to those whose troubles 
were said to be “just their nerves”. Presented as a religion, Christian 
Science also had a strategic advantage in claiming the toleration ex- 
tended to unorthodox faiths but now increasingly denied to unortho- 
dox medicine. 

Limited attempts were made by Anglican clergymen, in the same 
period, to reintroduce religious healing in a more conventional setting ; 
and, meantime, the Catholic Church continued to maintain some heal- 
ing shrines. 


See preceding article, in this Journal, on the scientific history of medicine during 


this h. 
oR S. Bates and J. V. Drrremore, Mary Baker Eddy..., New York, 1932, passim. 
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Certain psychoanalysts, who were attempting to deal with mental 
states by reviving psychologic (non-somatic) approaches, found in all 
these phenomena further evidence of deep-seated relationships between 
religion and health. Be this as it may, religious efforts to deal with 
disease were so limited in their effects—even among the minority who 
pursued them—that they presented only a counter-ripple to the great 
swell of scientific advances in medicine. 

The public soon became aware of the transformation in medical 
science, or at least of its more dramatic aspects, and began to speak of 
“the wonders of modern medicine”. Many consequences followed from 
this basic shift in attitudes. Medical licensing laws were tightened, sec- 
tarianism declined, quackery—though persisting—became less respect- 
able. In Europe, governments gave greater support to medical research ; 
while, in the United States, philanthropists displayed a dawning interest 
in the same area ®. 

Surgery moved almost entirely into hospitals, and required therein 
higher standards of care and more costly equipment. Some technical 
training of nurses was also indicated ; and the better nursing schools 
sought to provide this for hospitals and also, as a by-product, for home 
care as well. As hospitals became more hopeful institutions, the poor 
lost some of their old fears and were joined by the upper classes in 
seeking admission. In class-conscious countries, however, separate hos- 
pitals (“nursing homes” in Great Britain) were maintained for those 
who could afford them. 

The prestige of medical men rose and was further heightened by 
specialization. The current emphasis upon disease specificity, as well 
as the accumulation of technical knowledge, encouraged specialization. 
So, also, did. the accumulation of wealth in the cities, which enabled 
many citizens to meet the specialists’ higher fees. Middle- and upper- 
class patients still resorted to “family doctors” but now saw specialists 
as well. This situation, combined with increased charges for hospital 
and nursing services, inaugurated a trend toward higher medical costs 
which went further during the next century. 

A somewhat paradoxical situation was soon to arise : the more the 
poor and the middle classes desired medical care, the less they could 
afford it. Medical men, in the very act of overcoming earlier distrust 
through scientific advances, had precipitated a new problem in their 
public relations—that of medical costs. 

The most pressing issue here was that of securing medical care for 
the poor. (The indigent could seek professional charity and, in the 
cities, government-supported hospital wards). Eighteenth-century ideas 


% Note, ¢.g., the support given to the Pasteur Institute, Koch’s Institute, etc. For 
the American story, see R. H. Suryocx, American Medical Research..., New York, 
1947, pp. 60-64. 
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about compulsory health insurance had fallen into abeyance between 
1815 and 1875, for reasons suggested, but a number of developments 
now converged to revive interest in such a program. 

The first circumstances, as noted, was renewed confidence in medi- 
cal services and the consequent desire te secure them. The second was 
the growing demand, by reformers in general and by socialists in parti- 
cular, for social security among the workers. The latter program in- 
cluded health protection as well as old-age pensions, “workmen’s com- 
pensation” and the like. All these ideas had eighteenth-century origins 
but pressure from the workers as a class gave them a new urgency. 

Countries in which laissez faire principles had taken firm hold, as 
in Great Britain and in the United States, were most likely to resist a 
revival of State paternalism—in health as in any other field. Con- 
versely, societies in which the State remained a relatively potent insti- 
tution and in which, at the same time, socialism was strong, were more 
likely to approve such paternalism. These specifications were best rea- 
lized in the new German Empire of the 1870's. 

Such German economists as G. von Schmoller had, for some time, 
opposed English economic theory as inadequate for the needs of indus- 
trial society. Renewed appeals for compulsory health insurance, voiced 
as early as the 1850’s by the chemist K. G. Winkelblech, fitted well into 
this theoretical setting and were adopted by socialist intellectuals as a 
part of their program **. Chancellor Bismarck was familiar with this 
demand. Since it harmonized with his own paternalistic outlook, he is 
said to have urged a State insurance system in order to forestall socialists’ 
moves in the same direction. Legislation was therefore secured which 
required compulsory health insurance for workers (1883) and provided 
them with pensions (1889). 

The German State system set up insurance corporations, which ab- 
sorbed some of the old Krankenkassen. Premiums were paid by both 
employers and employees. The government and other bodies concerned, 
except the medical societies, were represented in the administration of 
the system. During ensuing decades, emphasis shifted from financial 
compensation to medical services, and virtually the whole low-income 
population was brought into the program. Both the population insured 
and the percentage of eligibles who requested medical care steadily 
mounted, so that the number of physicians also increased in order to 
meet the growing demand. 

Private practice survived, but the majority of physicians found it 
expedient to enter the State system. They had not opposed this at the 
start, apparently having had no program of their own ; but by 1900 
many of them expressed serious criticisms. They reported unnecessary 


René Sanp, The Advance to Social Medicine, London, 1952, p. 384. 
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calls, to say nothing of malingering ; and also protested that insurance 
fees were inadequate. Above all, they objected to being viewed as em- 
ployees of the insurance corporations and feared a consequent loss of 
professional status. 

On the other hand, State officials and socialists claimed that the 
health of workers had been greatly benefitted. Dislike of charity no 
longer kept the poor from seeking medical advice, and their increased 
demand for this service proved that it had been made fully available 
for the first time. Assuming (as men did by 1880) that such service was 
valuable, the social gain seemed obvious. It was also claimed that health 
insurance could be correlated with that other aspect of State paternal- 
ism, the public health service. The German insurance corporations, for 
example, provided tuberculosis sanatoriums—a function which, in other 
countries, was later served by public health agencies. 

The German example in requiring compulsory health insurance was 
followed in Austria-Hungary in 1888. No other governments set up 
such systems before 1900 ; but some elements of social security were 
provided, and certain countries approached the health problem in an- 
other way by subsidizing the voluntary, beneficial societies. Such action 
was taken by Italy (1886), Sweden (1891), Denmark (1892), and Belgium 
in 1894. 

Even in Great Britain, the revelations of the Boer War (concern- 
ing the health of recruits) aroused some demand for national medical 
services. The same end was served by a growing socialist movement, 
and the subsequent result was the adoption of the first British health 
insurance program (1911) ®. Thus, at long last, the aspirations of eight- 
eenth-century health reformers were given tangible form. 

Those who supported the German insurance system could point to 
declining death rates as evidence of its value. These rates, however, were 
falling also in countries which possessed no such system. The place of 
curative medical practice in the total health picture, as late as 1900, is 
therefore difficult to demonstrate. Few specific drugs were yet avail- 
able. One can only say, perhaps, that the new surgery must have saved 
some lives. More tangible was the decline of diseases which could be 
prevented by either general (sanitary) or specific public health measures. 
And the Western world was only on the verge of this decline in 1900: 
the trend would go much further in ensuing decades. 

One can sum up by saying that, at the end of the 1800's, medical 
science was about to reduce mortality and to increase life expectancy on 
a mass scale. For the first time in history, medicine was destined—for 
better or for worse—to exercise a major influence upon society. 


= *R. H. Suryrock, Development of Modern Medicine, New York, 1947, pp. 385- 
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A. BIREMBAUT 1 


L'INDUSTRIE DU PETROLE AU XIX° SIECLE 
(1780 - 1900) * 


L’utilisation des produits pétroliers au XVIII° siécle 


l’article « Petrol » de l’Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
A Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers, publié dans le tome XII en 
1765, le chevalier de Jaucourt définit cette huile naturelle comme 

une « huile minérale, subtile, inflammable, d’une odeur forte de bitume 
et de différente couleur ». Les commentaires du fidéle collaborateur de 
Diderot et les récits des voyageurs contemporains révélent 4 quel point 
les produits du pétrole sont encore peu utilisés au XVIII® siécle, bien 
que de nombreux gisements soient déja connus. Dans les régions proches 
des suintements, le pétrole brut, aprés exposition au soleil pour étre 
débarrassé de ses parties les plus volatiles suivant une pratique millé- 
naire, sert pour l’éclairage dans de petites lampes en terre cuite, analogues 
aux lampes romaines de nos musées. D’aprés les relations des voyageurs 
anglais qui ont parcouru la Birmanie, de nombreux puits creusés a trés 
faible profondeur sont en exploitation dans la vallée de Yenangyoung, 
petit affluent de l’Iraouaddi ; le pétrole brut, extrait et logé dans des 
jarres en terre cuite, constitue l’huile d’éclairage consommée dans le pays 
et dans les provinces voisines de |’Inde. En Irak, les fellahs et la plupart 
des citadins s’éclairent au pétrole de Kirkouk, chargé de mercaptans 4 
l’odeur fétide, tandis que les habitants riches des villes utilisent la chan- 
delle ; « on brile 4 Bagdad plus d’huile de naphte que de chandelle, et 
on la prend quelque part en ces quartiers-la », avait noté Thévenot au 
si¢cle précédent !. De méme, comme |’écrit Jaucourt, « on a coutume de 
se servir, en quelques endroits d’Italie ?, des pétrols grossiers pour s’éclai- 
rer a la place d’huile ; il s’en emploie aussi une assez grande quantité 
par les maréchaux et par ceux qui font des feux d’artifice. Les Persans, 


* Article recommandé par M. R. Taton, Directeur-Associé du vol. V. 

1 Jean de Tutvenot, Suite du voyage au Levant, dans lequel, aprés plusieurs 
remarques trés singuliéres sur des particularités de Egypte, de la Syrie, de la Méso- 
potamie, de ' Euphrate et du Tigre, il est traité de la Perse..., Paris, 1674, p. 118. 

® Jaucourt vise les régions de Modéne et de Parme. 
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au rapport de Kempfer °, ne tirent 4 présent d’autre usage de leur pétrol 
que pour délayer leurs vernis. 

» Dioscoride faisoit grand cas du naphte de Babylone dans plusieurs 
maladies. Les Italiens sont mieux fondés 4 regarder leurs pétrols comme 
un reméde fort pénétrant, incisif, balsamique, propre dans quelques mala- 
dies chroniques, et plus encore employé extérieurement, pour fortifier 
les nerfs des parties affaiblies, donner du jeu et du ressort aux fibres 
relachées. Dans ce dernier cas, l’on peut avec succés lui substituer en 
Languedoc le pétrol de Gabian ‘¢. 

» Je sai tous les éloges que Keenig, Ettmuller, Schroeder, Beecler ° et 


quelques autres auteurs allemands donnent a l’huile de pétrol ; je sai. 


combien ils la vantent dans la suppression des régles, |’affection hysté- 
rique, la fiévre quarte, le mal de dents, les vers, les douleurs néphréti- 
ques, etc... Cette huile perd toute sa vertu subtile par le transport. Nos 
apothicaires et nos droguistes les plus curieux n’en ont jamais de pure, 
parce qu’on la leur envoie falsifiée sur les lieux mémes... » 

Valmont de Bomare donne des précisions complémentaires sur les 
gisements de pétrole dans la nouvelle édition publiée en 1768 du Diction- 
naire raisonné universel d histoire naturelle, ow il signale entre autres 
le pétrole jaunatre de Surinam. Dans |’exemplaire de ce Dictionnaire 
qu'il léguera en 1790 a la Bibliothéque du roi, le minéralogiste Romé de 
l’Isle ajoute en marge le « pétrole rouge, transparent et d’une odeur forte 
de Sumatra », qu'il connait pour avoir fait escale 4 Benkcelen en 1764 a 
son retour de Chine. 

Bien que l'emploi du pétrole en thérapeutique soit attesté en Europe 
occidentale depuis le Moyen Age, il semble, 4 l’époque, peu répandu en 
France. L’apothicaire Antoine Baumé ne mentionne méme pas le pétrole 
dans ses Elemens de pharmacie théorique et pratique, dont la premiére 
édition parait en 1762. Quant 4 Macquer, dans son Dictionnaire de chimie 
publié en 1778 il se borne a le décrire en quelques lignes comme une 
espéce de bitume liquide, le mot bitume désignant alors tout combustible 
minéral. Sur le pétrole brut, sur le bitume au sens actuel et sur l’ozokérite 
il donne bien moins de détails que le chimiste allemand Andreas Libau 


* Engelbert KAmprer, Amoenitatum exoticarum politico-physico-medicarum fasci- 
culi V, quibus continentus variae relationes, observationes, et descriptiones rerum persi- 
carum et ulterioris Asiae..., Lemgoviae, 1712. 

‘« Nous avons aussi en France», note Jaucourt, «de I’huile de pétrol dans la 
Guyenne prés du village de Gabian, qui n'est pas éloigné de Béziers ; il découle des 
fentes de certains rochers une huile noiratre, mélée avec de l’eau que I’on recueille avec 
soin. On appelle cette huile de pétrol huile noire de Gabian... Elle étoit autrefois assez 
estimée, et faisoit une partie du revenu de M. I’Evéque de Béziers, 4 qui la roche appar- 
tient, et qui la faisoit recueillir ; mais 4 présent il ne s’en fait plus de commerce. » 

5 Parmi les auteurs cités, seuls Michaél Ettmiiller (1644-1683) et Johann Schréder 
aw - 1664) sont Allemands. Emanuel Konig (1658-1731) est en réalité Balois et Johann 

ler (1710-1759) Strasbourgeois. 
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ne l’avait fait dans une monographie éditée au début du XVII* siécle °. 
L’indifférence des chimistes contemporains est révélatrice de la faiblesse 
des débouchés des produits du pétrole. Macquer a cependant le mérite 
d’attirer l’attention de ses lecteurs sur l’origine des bitumes, « question 
intéressante, note-t-il, sur laquelle tous les Naturalistes ne sont point 
d’accord ; les uns pensent que ces matiéres huileuses appartiennent essen- 
tiellement au régne minéral ; d’autres au contraire croient que les bitumes 
viennent originairement des substances végétales... ». 

Parmi les propriétés des produits du pétrole, c’est la viscosité qui 
frappe sans doute le plus les premiers physiciens qui s’y intéressent. Un 
Néerlandais se demande si les marins ne pourraient pas s’en servir pour 
réduire les effets de la houle ou pour modérer les tempétes 7. En France, 
a la fin de l’'ancien régime, les charretiers commencent a utiliser la graisse 
d’asphalte fabriquée en Alsace par la manufacture de Lampertsloch, déja 
contrainte a recourir a la publicité pour écouler sa production qui avoisine 
100 tonnes par an. Le 11 avril 1774, le périodique parisien intitulé 
Annonces, Affiches et Avis divers publie, en effet, le communiqué sui- 
vant : 

« Le magasin des graisses d’asphalte pour graisser les roues des voi- 
tures est actuellement rue Montorgueil, au Compas d’or ®. Cette graisse 
est supérieure au vieux-oing ®, de plus de durée, incorruptible et amie du 
fer ; elle fortifie le bois, et l’odeur en est bonne. Prix : 8 sols la livre 1. » 


La mine de Lampertsloch de 1780 a 1820 


Situées 4 proximité de la source appelée Péchelbronn, en raison des 
traces d’huile qu’elle présente, les installations de la mine de Lam- 
pertsloch en 1780 sont encore rudimentaires. Plusieurs puits de section 
rectangulaire, revétus de bois de charpente, atteignent des lentilles de 
sable bitumineux 4 une vingtaine de métres de profondeur. Batie au- 
dessus de l’ouverture de chaque puits, une maisonnette de pierre abrite un 
treuil muni d’une corde, aux extrémités de laquelle sont fixés le seau 
montant et le seau descendant, qui servent alternativement 4 remonter le 
sable bitumineux ayant une teneur de 3 a 4 °/o. Dressée dans un cadre plus 
étroit, une échelle fixe permet aux mineurs de descendre et d’accéder aux 
galeries boisées, qui partent de la base du puits. Les puits voisins commu- 


® Singularium Andreae Libavii pars tertia, continens octo libros bituminum et affi- 
nium, historicé, physicé, chymicé, cum controversiis difficilimis, expositorum indiceto- 
rum, Francoforti, 1601. 

7 Mémoire sur l'usage des huiles, du goudron et de toute autre matiére qui surnage, 
pour diminuer les dangers sur mer. Avec des questions sur ce sujet, proposées par 
M. F. de Lelyveld. Traduit du hollandais, in-8°, Amsterdam, 1775, 126 p. 

® L’auberge du Compas d'or était la téte de ligne des diligences et des voitures de 
roulage qui desservaient la Normandie. 

* Ainsi était dénommée la vieille graisse de porc fondue. 

© Ce prix correspond a 0,83 franc-or de Germinal le kg. 
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niquent entre eux, afin de permettre l’aérage, mais en été les travaux 
doivent étre suspendus, en raison de l’impossibilité d’évacuer par tirage 
naturel l’air humide et chargé de gaz des galeries. Les installations de 
la mine sont complétées au jour par une manufacture ou |’on traite le 
sable bitumineux a |’eau bouillante dans une premiére série de chaudiéres 
pour en extraire la graisse, qu’on purifie ensuite dans une chaudiére de 
raffinage. La graisse claire obtenue convient au graissage des machines 
et des essieux de voiture. On peut d’ailleurs la rendre consistante en y 
dissolvant 4 chaud 20 °/o environ de savon préparé a partir de suif traité 
avec des cendres lessivées. Fabriquée suivant une technique empruntée 
a l'industrie traditionnelle des corps gras, cette graisse saponifiée, appelée 
graisse épaisse, est destinée 4 la conservation des cordages et a l’apprét 
des cuirs. On peut, en outre, dans un alambic en fonte que posséde la 
manufacture, distiller la graisse claire pour obtenir une huile purifiée 
convenant a |’éclairage, le résidu asphaltique — un mastic — servant au 
carénage des bateaux. Mais cet alambic n’est guére utilisé, faute de 
débouchés pour I’huile purifiée, 4 une époque ou les mineurs de Lamperts- 
loch eux-mémes alimentent leurs lampes en huile de navette 1". 
L’obtention du produit nouveau que constitue l’huile de pétrole incite 
les techniciens 4 étudier de plus prés la distillation des sables bitumineux. 
Ainsi le 20 septembre 1816 Charles Lefebvre, de Soultz-sous-Forét *, 
localité voisine de Lampertsloch, fait breveter sous N° 877, pour dix ans, 
ses procédés a l'aide desquels on retire l' essence de 'huile de pétrole ". 
Comme I’indique son mémoire justificatif, rédigé aprés trois années de 
recherches, Lefebvre obtient l’asphalte en faisant bouillir pendant quatre 
heures deux parties d’eau pour une de sable bitumineux, dans une chau- 
diére en fonte. II le distille ensuite dans une cornue reposant sur un four- 
neau et formée par une bassine en fonte coiffée d’une pipe renversée, un 
lut d’argile assurant |’étanchéité du joint. Lefebvre chauffe doucement 
le fourneau, de maniére a réaliser une distillation lente. Une fois l’eau 
entiérement vaporisée, il recueille dans un ballon lhuile légére qui se 
dégage par |’extrémité de la pipe, laissant les fractions volatiles s’échap- 
per dans |’atmosphére. II filtre l’huile légére sur des couches superposées 


Paul de CHamerier, Historique de Péchelbronn 1498-1918, Paris, 1919, in-8, 
330 p., 40 fig. 

#2En 1795, l'ingénieur verrier Pierre Loysel, l'un des représentants de I’Aisne a la 
Convention, avait noté l’existence 4 Soultz d’une manufacture d’asphalte et d’huile de 
pétrole (Observations sur les salines du département de la Meuse, de celui du Bas-Rhin 
et du pays conquis de la Layen, les mines et manufactures d’asphalte du département 
du Bas-Rhin, et les mines et manufactures des pays compris entre le Rhin et la Moselle, 


Paris, messidor an 3). 

8 Les brevets francais cités, consultés a l'Institut national de la Propriété indus- 
trielle, 26 bis, rue de Léningrad, Paris, sont répertoriés dans des catalogues imprimés. 
Le brevet de Lefebvre se trouve, pour I’essentiel, reproduit dans la Description des 
machines et procédés spécifiés dans les brevets d’invention, de perfectionnement et 
d'importation dont la durée est expirée, t. XIII, Paris, 1827, p. 231-234, pl. 22, fig. 1-2. 
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de sable de riviére, de charbon de bois et de chaux, placées a la partie 
inférieure d’un récipient conique, en terre cuite, de 2,50 m de hauteur et 
de 1,20 m de diamétre a sa partie supérieure. Lefebvre rectifie l’huile 
légére en la redistillant dans la cornue, puis en filtrant 4 nouveau la 
coupe recueillie dans le ballon. Il obtient finalement un solvant, que plu- 
sieurs peintres et marchands de couleurs de Strasbourg sont bien aises de 
substituer a l’essence de térébenthine, alors fort chére. Le dégagement de 
vapeurs d’essence a proximité d’un fourneau présente de graves dangers, 
qu’un heureux hasard, lors de ses expérimentations, permet 4 Lefebvre de 
ne pas méme soupconner. Quoi qu’il en soit, la manufacture de Lamperts- 
loch essaie le procédé en 1820, mais le jugeant trop peu rémunérateur elle 
l'abandonne. 


Les lampes Argand et Quinquet 


En 1780 le Genevois Frangois-Pierre-Ami Argand (1750-1803), alors 
qu'il dirige dans le Bas-Languedoc une distillerie d’alcool appartenant au 
financier Joubert, invente une lampe a huile, dont l’originalité consiste 
en un bec cylindrique muni d’une méche alimentée par un réservoir 
disposé de maniére a faire arriver I’huile au sommet de la méche en quan- 
tité suffisante pour produire une belle lumiére. Revenu a Paris, en aoit 
1783, en compagnie d’Etienne Montgolfier pour s’occuper de la construc- 
tion d’aérostats, Argand propose son invention au lieutenant général de 
police Lenoir pour l’éclairage des rues de la capitale. Sa proposition 
étant rejetée, il va tenter sa chance 4 Londres. Le pharmacien Antoine- 
Arnault Quinquet (1745-1803), auquel Argand avait fait ses confidences, 
a l’idée de surmonter le bec d’une « cheminée » en flint-glass fabriquée 
par la verrerie de Sévres, accroissant ainsi la luminosité et supprimant 
la fumée. La « cheminée » de Quinquet, de 2 pouces (54 mm) de hauteur 
et de 20 lignes (45 mm) de diamétre est supportée par une console qui 
la maintient 4 3 lignes (7 mm) au-dessus du bec. Quinquet s’associe 4 
l’épicier Ambroise-Bonaventure Lange pour fabriquer la nouvelle lampe 
a huile et la munit de la méche tressée inventée par un certain Léger. 
Présentée le 18 février 1784 4 l’Académie royale des Sciences, la lampe 
4 la Quinquet trouve aussitét de nombreux acheteurs '*. L’antériorité de 
la réalisation de Quinquet est incontestable. Les lampes construites par 
Argand en Angleterre ne seront connues a Paris que bien plus tard. Les 
concurrents de Quinquet et de Lange s’ingénient a perfectionner le dispo- 


14 Henry-René p’ALLEMAGNE, Histoire du pentene am Pépoque romaine jus- 

‘au XX° siécle, Paris, 1891 ; Paul Dorveaux, «Les grands pharmaciens, VII. - 

inquet (1745-1803)», Bulletin de la Société d'Histoire de EPaavnecie, 1919, pp. 1-14, 

33-49, 65-82 ; Werner BLocn, Vom Kienspan bis zum kiinstlichen Tageslicht, "Stattgart 
1925. 
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sitif d’alimentation en huile. Ainsi l’horloger Bertrand-Guillaume Carcel 
(1750-1812) utilise un mouvement d’horlogerie pour agir sur un double 
soufflet suivant un brevet pris en 1800, tandis qu’un autre constructeur 
loge dans le corps de la lampe un piston poussé par un ressort a boudin. 


La naissance de l'industrie des schistes bitumineux 


Le développement incessant de l'industrie houillére depuis le début 
du XVIII® siécle, et la récente mise au point de la fabrication du gaz 
d’éclairage, expliquent que vers 1830 on commence 4 s’intéresser aux 
schistes bitumineux. Préoccupés, en effet, d’obtenir une meilleure lumi- 
nosité de la flamme du gaz, alors qu’on ne connait pas encore |’éclairage 
par incandescence, plusieurs chercheurs s’efforcent de produire du gaz 
d’éclairage a partir de schistes bitumineux. Plus curieux, deux industriels 
dijonnais, David-Samuel Blum et Moneuse, étudient 4 Epinac * la distil- 
lation de I’huile de schiste '*, dans l’espoir d’en tirer un succédané de 
Vhuile végétale utilisée dans les lampes. Le 17 novembre 1832, ils obtien- 
nent le brevet d’invention N° 5104 pour l’application des huiles minérales 
produites par la distillation ad l’éclairage, au moyen de préparations con- 
venables et en se servant de lampes particuliérement disposées pour cet 
objet. Voici le mode opératoire, tel que l’expose leur mémoire : 

« Aprés avoir obtenu par la distillation (opérée en vase clos) l’huile 
minérale impure, nous la traitons par un vingtiéme ou plus d’acide sul- 
furique. Le mélange a la température ordinaire étant brassé, le goudron 
se sépare et se précipite au fond des vases aprés un temps plus ou moins 
long. Nous opérons alors des lavages pour débarrasser I|’huile de |’acide 
qui s’y trouve mélangé, et nous complétons cette séparation par une addi- 
tion de craie ou de chaux. Nous filtrons ensuite. L’huile 4 ce point est 
décolorée, moins odorante que d’abord ; nous la redistillons selon l’usage 
auquel nous la destinons, et si nous voulons |’obtenir blanche par la 
distillation, l’huile passe incolore mais chargée encore d’un peu de chaux 
entrainée mécaniquement et unie a une petite quantité d’acide sulfureux 
qui ne seroble pas jouer un réle indifférent dans cette opération... » 1”. 

En fait, Blum et Moneuse ne réussissent ni 4 dépasser le stade des 
essais semi-industriels dans la pyrogénation des schistes bitumineux, ni a 
mettre au point la distillation de I’huile de schiste. A |’issue de leurs 
opérations de distillation et de raffinage sulfurique, ils obtiennent en 
effet, au lieu du lampant recherché, un mélange de pétrole et d’essence, 
trop inflammable pour convenir aux lampes 4 huile. 


48 Epinac (Saéne-et-Loire) se trouve en bordure du bassin de schistes bitumineux 
d’Autun. Une mine de charbon som exploitée. 
4* Rappelons que la pyrogénation des schistes bitumineux en vase clos fournit des 


eaux ammoniacales, de l’huile de schiste et un résidu schisteux. 
17 Description des machines et procédés pour lesquels les brevets d'invention ont 
été pris sous le régime de la loi du 5 juillet 1844, t. LX 


V, Paris, 1847, pp. 250-251. 
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En 1834, Blum et Moneuse entrent en relation avec l’ingénieur pari- 
sien Alexandre-Frangois Selligue **, qui leur achéte de l’huile de schiste, 
pour fabriquer du gaz d’éclairage suivant un procédé récemment breveté 
par lui. Inventeur d’une prodigieuse fécondité, Selligue s’attache a résou- 
dre les problémes qui avaient arrété les deux Dijonnais. En novembre 
1836, il parvient a pyrogéner en grand les schistes bitumineux, dans un 
fourneau circulaire continu qu’il fera breveter le 25 octobre 1837. Selli- 
gue réussit en outre a mettre au point la distillation de l’huile de schiste, 
d’aprés le mode opératoire que, dans son brevet N° 9159, demandé le 
$ aodt 1838 et délivré le 14 novembre suivant, il décrit en ces termes : 

« Distillation lente et en grand récipient des schistes bitumineux, qui 
produisent alors des huiles moins odorantes et d’une tout autre nature. 

» Fraction des produits de leur distillation par les réfrigérants. Trai- 
tement de l’huile de schiste par |’acide sulfurique concentré qui doit rester 
en contact plus ou moins de temps selon la nature des schistes que l’on 
traite, temps qui est ordinairement de 24 heures, en renouvelant les 
surfaces plusieurs fois par l’agitation de l’huile. 

» On peut se servir de récipient de manipulation ot |’on a augmenté 
la surface intérieure quand |’on veut opérer plus vite pour que le goudron 
s'y attache. 

» La quantité d’acide ne peut étre précisée exactement, mais elle varie 
d’un dixiéme a un vingtiéme. 

» Enlever avec précaution l’huile du récipient en la faisant passer 
dans un autre pour ne pas entrainer de goudrons. 

» Ensuite opérer le lavage de l’huile avec de l’eau ; aprés le lavage 
complet, dter toute l’eau. 

» Faire tomber dans l’huile de la chaux éteinte et ensuite faire passer 
un courant de vapeur d’eau pour entrainer par la distillation toute l’huile 
la plus volatile et la plus odorante : ce qui devient la partie la plus essen- 
tielle de sa manipulation, car en conservant dans l’huile de schiste cette 
partie d’huile trés inflammable, l’on ne pourrait en faire l’application 
aux lampes ordinaires 4 courant d’air... » 1. 

En définitive, en distillant l’huile de schiste, Salligue obtient en 1838 : 
— une huile minérale volatile, incolore *°, de densité comprise entre 0,77 

et 0,82, et pouvant étre employée comme solvant, 


*® Alexandre-Frangois Selligue, né 4 Paris en 1785, avait résidé 4 Genéve, oi les 
recensements faits en 1816 et en 1822 l’ont enregistré avec la qualité d’horloger-mécani- 
cien. Ce séjour explique que W. pe Fonvie.te, Le pétrole, Paris, 1888, p. 44, l’ait pris 
pour un physicien suisse né 4 Genéve. 

” Description des machines et procédés pour lesquels des brevets d'invention ont 
été pris sous le régime de la loi du 5 juillet 1844, t. LX VIII, Paris, 1849, pp. 395-398. 

*® Dans son mémoire Selligue emploie a tort l’adjectif blanche, par suite d’une 
confusion qui a subsisté jusqu’a nos jours. L’industrie du pétrole continue, en effet, a 
appeler blancs des produits incolores ou faiblement colorés. 
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— une huile minérale peu volatile, de couleur jaunatre et de densité 
comprise entre 0,84 et 0,87, soit un pétrole lampant lourd, 

— une huile minérale grasse, c’est-a-dire une huile de graissage fluide, 

— et enfin de la paraffine blanche convenant 4 la fabrication des bou- 
gies. 

Selligue en présente des échantillons a4 |’exposition industrielle qui 
se tient a Paris l'année suivante. Intéressé par ces travaux, le chimiste 
Auguste Laurent (1807-1853) avait signalé le 12 juin 1837, a l’Académie 
des Sciences, que la distillation des schistes bitumineux produit une huile, 
de laquelle on retire des huiles différentes, en la distillant elle-méme a 
des températures croissantes. 

Comme le révéle la comparaison des brevets de Lefebvre et de Selli- 
gue, le chemin parcouru dans le développement technique est considé- 
rable de 1816 a 1838. L’exploitation des schistes bitumineux du bassin 
d’Autun entre dans la phase industrielle en 1841, avec l’octroi de la 
premiére concession, celle d’Igornay 7. Dans leurs recherches, Blum et 
Moneuse avaient tiré parti de l’expérience des gaziers, mais il était 
réservé a Selligue de réaliser le premier la distillation industrielle des 
hydrocarbures. D’autres chercheurs continuent a étudier la pyrogénation 
des combustibles minéraux. Le 13 juillet 1840, deux ingénieurs parisiens, 
Laurens et Thomas, prennent le brevet N° 11.831 pour un procédé de 
distillation ou carbonisation des matiéres combustibles avec emploi d'un 
courant de vapeur surchauffée 4 200° C **. De son cété, Solligue obtient, 
le 4 novembre 1843, une concession pour I’exploitation des schistes bitu- 
mineux a Dracy-Saint-Loup, dans le bassin d’Autun. Le 23 juin 1845, 
il fait breveter en Grande-Bretagne, sous le N° 10.726, et sous les noms 
de Dubuisson et de Michel-Antoine Bertin-Burin, son procédé de pyro- 
génation des schistes bitumineux et de raffinage de l’huile de schiste. 

Quelques années plus tard, |’ingénieur écossais James Young (1811- 
1883) *° s’intéresse au boghead, variété de schistes bitumineux de son 
pays, contenant 60 a 70 °/o de matiéres volatiles. Le 17 octobre 1850, il 
prend le brevet britannique N° 13.292, pour traiter les substances miné- 
rales bitumineuses et les produits dérivés ; le 23 mars 1852, il fera bre- 
veter son procédé aux Etats-Unis. Dés 1851, Young met au point des 
méthodes de pyrogénation du boghead, de principe analogue a celui 
usité dans le bassin d’Autun. Au début de la nouvelle industrie, la 


21 CHosson, « De la situation de l’industrie des schistes bitumineux du bassin d’Au- 
tun », Annales des Mines, 6° série, Mémoires, t. XX, 1871, pp. 347-428. 
% Description des machines et procédés consignés dans he brevets d invention, de 


perfectionnement et d’importation dont la durée est expirée, et dans ceux dont la 
déchéance a été prononcée, t. LXXXVI, Paris, 1856, pp. 166-168. 

*3 Dictionary of National Biography, edited by § 
1909. On a consulté en outre les éditions successives de |’ Alp 
of Inventions, parues 4 Londres. 


pond Lee, vol. XXI, London, 
abetical index of Patentees 
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pyrogénation est conduite dans des cornues horizontales, semblables a 
celles utilisées pour la carbonisation de la houille. L’huile de schiste est 
fractionnée par une série de distillations dans des chaudiéres. A l’excep- 
tion des huiles lourdes paraffineuses, destinées a étre brilées, les fractions 
recueillies sont épurées par des battages a l’acide sulfurique et 4 la soude 
caustique. 

En 1856, quand la paraffine devient un produit marchand, Young 
s'inspire de la technique suivie en stéarinerie pour |’isoler. 11 commence 
par remplacer les cornues horizontales par des cornues verticales, ou 
l'injection de vapeur surchauffée empéche la décomposition de la paraf- 
fine contenue dans l’huile de schiste, dont elle facilite d’ailleurs le départ. 
Pendant les quatre premiéres heures de la pyrogénation du boghead, des 
vapeurs d’eau ammoniacale se dégagent : on les récupérera a partir de 
1865. Vient ensuite l’huile de schiste pendant une vingtaine d’heures. 
La réapparition de vapeur d’eau marque la fin de |’opération. La cornue 
est alors débarrassée du résidu schisteux, et une nouvelle pyrogénation 
peut commencer. La distillation de Ihuile de schiste et le traitement chi- 
mique fournissent un naphta (c’est-a-dire une essence lourde), un pétrole 
lampant, une huile 4 gaz (soit le produit appelé maintenant gas-oil), et 
deux bases d’huile de graissage : une fluide, l'autre visqueuse. De ces 
bases, Young extrait par réfrigération la paraffine brute. La base a 
déparaffiner circule dans des tubes en cuivre entourés de manchons en 
téle, tandis qu’une solution de chlorure de calcium, refroidie 4 — 5° C 
par une machine frigorifique 4 ammoniaque, parcourt 4 contre-courant 
l’espace annulaire compris entre chaque tube et son manchon. On re- 
cueille la base 4 demi-solidifiée dans un sac, qu’on comprime dans une 
presse hydraulique. On retraite ’huile qui s’en écoule deux ou trois fois, 
jusqu’a extraction totale de la paraffine brute. Celle-ci, les Ecossais 
l’appellent scale ** et en distinguent deux qualités : une molle, une dure, 
suivant la valeur du point de fusion. Mais la paraffine brute est légére- 
ment colorée et contient encore de l’huile, qu’il est nécessaire d’extraire 
en méme temps que la matiére colorante, de maniére 4 permettre la fabri- 
cation de bougies blanches donnant une flamme bien éclairante. Au début 
on y parvient en utilisant un solvant, en l’espéce du naphta, qui dissout 
huile et enléve une partie de la matiére colorante, dont le reste est 
absorbé par du noir animal et du charbon de bois pulvérulent, au cours 
d'un brassage dans un mélangeur horizontal. 


= ag he la premiére guerre mondiale, le terme scale s’appliquait uniquement a la 
affine brute écossaise (Raymond F. Bacon and William A. Hamor, The American 

etroleum Industry, 2 vol., New York, 1916, p. 909). Son sens s’est alors élargi, et dans 
les pays de langue anglaise il est devenu synonyme de paraffine brute. En France, par 
suite d’un contre-sens remontant a cette époque, les pétroliers désignent la paraffine 
brute sous le nom de paraffine écaille. 
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Quelques années plus tard I’industrie écossaise remplace ce traitement 
au solvant par un procédé original de purification, le suage. La paraffine 
brute de couleur jaune, provenant de la réunion des paraffines de pre- 
miére, de seconde et de troisiéme pression, est moulée en pains plats. 
Les pains sont placés dans des chambres garnies de paillassons en fibres 
de coco, od une injection de vapeur maintient une température d’environ 
50° C, intermédiaire entre le point de fusion des paraffines les plus dures 
et les plus molles. Dans ces conditions, la partie la plus fusible des pains 
de paraffine se liquéfie et est absorbée par les paillassons. L’huile qui 
s’égoutte repasse 4 la réfrigération puis 4 la presse. La paraffine qui a 
subi un premier suage est presque enti¢rement décolorée. Remoulée, elle 
est soumise a un deuxiége suage, puis filtrée sur du noir animal. On 
obtient ainsi une paraffine propre a la fabrication des bougies. Un troi- 
siéme suage, suivi de filtrage sur du noir animal, donne une paraffine 
de qualité supérieure, parfaitement blanche. 

A partir de 1861, Young fait breveter les perfectionnements succes- 
sifs qu'il apporte 4 ses procédés. En 1866 il se retire des affaires pour se 
consacrer a des recherches techniques et 4 des questions sociales. I] sub- 
ventionnera peu aprés les expéditions de son ami David Livingstone. 

En Saxe, prés de Weissenfels, on découvre en 1856 une couche de 
lignite, riche en produits goudronneux, dont la pyrogénation sera con- 
duite suivant les méthodes mises au point en Ecosse. 

Aux Etats-Unis, od de nombreux gisements de charbons bitumineux 
sont déja connus, des industriels, dés 1852, construisent des distilleries, 
ov ils appliquent les brevets de Young, en utilisant le méme appareillage 
que les Ecossais. En 1860, les sociétés américaines qui pyrogénent les 
charbons bitumineux sont au nombre de 53. Leur production de pétrole 
lampant trouve facilement preneur sur un marché alimenté jusqu’alors 
par I’huile de baleine, qu’on devait aller chercher de plus en plus loin. 
En 1846 les Etats-Unis possédaient déja plus de 700 baleiniers et New 
Bedford (Massachusetts) était le plus grand port a baleiniers du monde. 


Les débuts de l'industrie du pétrole aux Etats-Unis 


Les premiers explorateurs avaient noté l’existence aux Etats-Unis de 
suintements de pétrole, mais ceux-ci n’attirérent pas l’attention des indus- 
triels tant que les produits pétroliers n’eurent pas grand débouché. 

Plusieurs forages pratiqués 4 partir de 1806 pour la recherche d’eau 
salée produisent un peu de pétrole brut, qui au début est uniquement 
utilisé comme base de médicament. Analysant en 1855 un échantillon de 
brut pennsylvanien, le chimiste Benjamin Silliman (1816-1885) signale 
les usages que pourraient avoir les fractions obtenues par distillation : 
huile pour éclairage, huile lubrifiante et huile 4 gaz. Alléchés par ces 
perspectives, quelques Newyorkais fondent, en 1858, la Seneca Oil Com- 
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pany, pour rechercher, suivant la technique des sondeurs de puits arté- 
siens, le pétrole brut 4 Titusville, bourgade pennsylvanienne située sur 
l’Oil Creek, affluent au nom prometteur de la rive droite de |’ Alleghany. 
Le chef de chantier qu’ils engagent, Edwin Laurentine Drake (1819- 
1880), ancien chef de train d’une compagnie de chemins de fer, utilise 
la méthode de sondage au c4ble décrite plus loin. Devant les difficultés 
rencontrées pour traverser les couches superficielles de sable boulant et 
d’argile, Drake a l’idée d’employer un tube de fer de 9,75 m de longueur 
comme gainage *. Le 27 aodt 1859, le sondage rencontre une crevasse 
4 21 m de profondeur ; le lendemain, il se révéle producteur. A ses débuts, 
le puits donne par pompage un débit journalier de 5 m® de brut. 

Le sondage de Drake marque la naissance de |’industrie du pétrole 
aux Etats-Unis, que suivront bientét d’autres pays. En quelques années, 
des milliers de puits sont forés en Pennsylvanie, en Virginie occidentale 
et dans I’Ohio. A sa naissance, l'industrie américaine du pétrole bénéficie 
des conditions favorables créées par la pyrogénation des charbons bitu- 
mineux : il lui suffit d’appliquer les techniques de distillation de I’huile 
de schistes et d’épuration des produits dérivés, pour prendre place sur 
le marché du pétrole lampant. En outre, les premiers bruts pennsylva- 
niens donnent un rendement élevé en lampant, et leur faible teneur en 
soufre en facilite le raffinage. La guerre de Sécession (1861-1865) semble 
ne pas contrarier le développement de la nouvelle industrie. 

En 1862, la production américaine, qu’assurent onze cents petites 
sociétés, atteint déja 486000 m* de brut; en 1870, elle s’éléve a 
836 000 m*. Le développement de la production provoque tout d’abord 
une chute sensible des prix (4 New York le gallon de brut, valant en 
moyenne 33 cents en 1859, baisse 4 14 cents en 1862) *. I] s'accompagne 
bientét de mesures de concentration financiére : en 1867, John D. Rocke- 
feller groupe cinq raffineries en une société qui, trois ans plus tard, 
prendra le nom de Standard Oil Company of Ohio ”’. Les exportations 
américaines de brut et de produits finis commencent en 1861 et s’accrois- 
sent sensiblement a la fin de la guerre de Sécession : les neuf dixiémes 
sont destinés aux pays européens *°. 


*5 Ce terme est proposé par le Comité d’Etude des Termes Techniques Frangais pour 
traduire l'anglais casing. 

_ ™Le gallon des Etats-Unis (qui n'est autre que l’ancien gallon anglais a vin de la 
reine Anne) vaut 3,7854345 décimétres cubes. Le baril de 42 gallons contient 159 litres 
environ. 

*7 Etant donné le caractére du présent exposé, nous n’insisterons pas sur la struc- 
ture des sociétés de pétrole. Deux historiens américains, Ralph W. et Muriel E. Hivy, 
ont publié en 1955, 4 New York, un volume de 839 pages intitulé History of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). Pioneering in Big Business 1882-1911, ov il est permis de 
regretter la part trop faible réservée a l’évolution des techniques. 

*°H.U. Fautxner, American Economic History, 5th ed., New York, 1943, pp. 344, 
428, 440 ; Gautprée-Bomeau, « Rapport sur l’exploitation de I’huile minérale dans 
l’'Amérique du Nord », Annales des Mines, Mémoires, 1862, pp. 95-122. 
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La dilatation des produits pétroliers 


Le brut et les produits finis sont au début exportés des Etats-Unis 
dans des fits en bois de 42 gallons. Le transport et la manutention don- 
nent lieu 4 des accidents graves et répétés, qu’on attribue par ignorance 
au manque d’étanchéité des fats. Ainsi, en 1865, un bateau anglais chargé 
de produits pétroliers prend feu dans un bassin du Havre, et un incendie 
se déclare 4 l’usine Luciline de Rouen ®. 

Les contemporains ignorent, en effet, la valeur élevée du coefficient 
de dilatation des produits du pétrole, et ne prennent en conséquence 
aucune précaution lors de l’emplissage des fats. Le fait est d’autant plus 
curieux que les ménagéres savent, par leur propre expérience des fritures, 
combien les huiles végétales ou animales augmentent de volume avec la 
température. C’est d’ailleurs pour cette raison que l’huile s’est longtemps 
vendue au poids, et non a la capacité. La lente diffusion des données de 
la physique, due a |'insuffisance de j’enseignement scientifique et tech- 
nique, explique ignorance des premiers pétroliers 4 cet égard. Et pour- 
tant, en adoptant en 1701 l’huile de lin comme liquide thermométrique, et 
en proposant |’échelle que devait perfectionner Fahrenheit, Newton avait 
attiré l’attention sur la question. Celle-ci devait étre reprise en France, 
a l'occasion de ces tracasseries administratives qui se révélent parfois 
génératrices de progrés scientifique. L’octroi de Rouen avait jaugé en 
mars et en juillet 1838 des stocks d’huile de graines et de poisson chez 
un commergant ; il estimait que les mouvements notés dans les registres 
comptables n’expliquaient pas la différence constatée, et accusait l’inté- 
ressé de fraude. L’expert désigné par le tribunal n’eut pas de peine a 
montrer que la différence tenait 4 la valeur élevée du coefficient de dila- 
tation des huiles stockées, et a l’écart sensible de température entre les 
deux jaugeages. La note de Preisser est aussitét reproduite ou résumée 
dans plusieurs revues techniques en Allemagne, en Grande-Bretagne et 
aux Etats-Unis *°. Quelques années plus tard, M. L. Frankenheim (1801- 
1869), professeur de physique a l'Université de Breslau, qui avait publié 
die Lehre von der Cohdsion en 1835, étudie systématiquement le compor- 
tement de différentes substances 4 haute température, dans |’espoir d’ap- 


* « Rapport fait par M. Duchesne au nom du Comité des Arts Economiques pour 
l'emmagasinage des huiles de pétrole et autres matiéres inflammables, imaginé par 
M. Ckiandi...», Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour I'Industrie Nationale, 
aodt 1868, pp. 465-473. 

* Notice sur la dilatation des huiles, par F. Preisser, professeur de chimie et de 

hysique 4 Rouen, Journal de Pharmacie et des Sciences annexes, Paris, 1839, pp. 87-92. 
note de Preisser est reproduite dans les Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmacie, Leipzig, XXX, 1839, RP. 354-356 ; dans les Annals of Electricity, Magnetism 


and Guardian of Experimental Science conducted by William Sturgeon, London, VI, 


1841, pp. 70-71, et dans le Journal of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, vol. XXVI, aot 1840, p. 138. 
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profondir les connaissances sur la structure de la matiére. Mesurant en 
1847 la dilatation d’un produit qu’il appelle simplement Petroleum, sans 
doute un pétrole brut, ayant 0,8467 pour densité 4 0° C, Frankenheim 
trouve que le volume unité 4 0° C occupe a t° le volume V donné par la 
relation : 

V = 1 + 0,000.899.4 t + 0,000.001.396 t? **. 


Le marché frangais 


En France, les accidents signalés provoquent dans |’opinion une vive 
émotion, qui entraine l’intervention des pouvoirs publics. L’exploitation 
des dépéts est tout d’abord réglementée par le décret du 18 avril 1866, 
repris dans la loi du 31 décembre 1866 sur les établissements insalubres, 
et distinguant deux catégories dans les produits pétroliers d’aprés le 
point d’éclair (35° C étant la coupure adoptée) et quatre classes dans les 
usines et dépdts. Comme l'utilisation des réservoirs constitue un progrés 
notable par rapport au stockage en fits, une circulaire ministérielle du 
15 juillet 1868 signale aux préfets la sécurité que procurent les réservoirs 
souterrains construits en 1867 dans un entrepét banal de Marseille, et 
ot les produits pétroliers occupent la partie supérieure d’une cloche fixée 
a l'intérieur d’une cuve macgonnée remplie d’eau **. Une évolution ana- 
logue se manifeste dans les autres pays. 

Les raffineurs frangais, favorisés par le tarif douanier, traitent prin- 
cipalement du brut léger de Pennsylvanie de densité 0,815. Distillant 
sur coke, ils obtiennent les rendements pondéraux suivants * : 


— essence de densité comprise entre 0,710 et 0,720 18,75 %/o 
— pétrole lampant de densité moyenne 0,800 67,45 %/o 
— huile lourde de densité moyenne 0,850 2,83 °/o 
— huile paraffineuse 6,63 °/o 
— coke 1,60 °/o 
— pertes 2,74 %/o 
100,00 


Dés ses débuts, l’industrie du raffinage doit rechercher des débouchés 
pour les produits nouveaux, dont l'utilisation et la clientéle restent a 
trouver, alors que seuls le pétrole lampant, les huiles de graissage et la 


%1« Die Ausdehnung einiger ——— K6érper durch die Warme », Annalen der 
Physik und Chemie, Leipzig, Ba. LXXII, 1847, Nr. 11, pp. 422-431. 

32 Annales des Mines, Rinnbes, 1867, pp. 185-206, pl. [IX (Mode d’emmagasinage 
des huiles de pétrole, de schiste, etc., par . Bizarp et Lasarre. Rapports dived ; 
Partie administrative, 1868, pp. 275-276. 

%* A. Granp, « Mémoire sur les huiles de pétrole », Mémoires et Comptes rendus 
des Travaux de la Société des Ingénieurs civils, 1869, pp. 533-649 et 4 mars 1870. 
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paraffine ont aisément preneurs. L’essence légére employée comme 
solvant concurrence l’essence de térébenthine, mais |’abaissement rapide 
de son prix témoigne de |’étroitesse du marché ; c’est plus tard qu’on son- 
gera A fabriquer de l’air carburé. Les huiles lourdes n’ont pas encore 
d’application. Aussi plusieurs techniciens tentent-ils de les utiliser pour la 
chauffe des chaudiéres. Les premiers essais de chauffe mixte entrepris 
aux Etats-Unis dés 1862 ne fournissent pas de résultat satisfaisant *. 

Un souci analogue anime la Compagnie Parisienne pour |’Eclairage 
et le Chauffage par le Gaz, qui dispose en son usine de La Villette d’huiles 
lourdes de goudron de houille dont elle ne sait que faire. En juillet 1865, 
un de ses ingénieurs, Paul Audouin, réussit 4 brdler cette huile, en la 
faisant couler dans des rigoles creusées dans des piéces de fonte massive, 
placées dans un foyer de chaudiére. C’est le premier essai industriel de 
chauffe au fuel en France **, dont l’auteur fait breveter le procédé le 
3 aodt 1867 *. 

Par leur nouveauté et par la variété de leurs applications, les produits 
du pétrole retiennent immédiatement I’attention du public. L’Exposition 
Universelle tenue en 1862 4 Londres avait permis aux visiteurs de se 
familiariser avec la gamme déja étendue des premiers produits mar- 
chands *”. Le pétrole est devenu le sujet d’actualité : plusieurs publica- 
tions techniques lui sont consacrées, les conférenciers en entretiennent les 
sociétés scientifiques de province. 


Les travaux de Sainte-Claire Deville et de ses collaborateurs 


En 1867, l’Exposition Universelle, qui se tient 4 Paris au Champ-de- 
Mars, offre un vaste échantillonnage de produits pétroliers et de nou- 
veaux modéles de machines. Le constructeur Lévéque, dont les premiers 
essais remontent 4 1862, présente un systéme de vaporisation du pétrole 


% Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement pour [Industrie Nationale, juillet 1862, 
P. 442 (Sur l'emploi de I’huile de pétrole pour le chauffage des machines 4 vapeur) ; 
évrier 1865, pp. 118-119 (Sur l'emploi de I’huile de pétrole comme combustible dans 
les chaudieres a vapeur, par M. H. Paut). 

%5P. Aupouin, « Application des hydrocarbures liquides (pétrole, goudron, huile 
lourde) a l'obtention des hautes températures et au chauffage des machines 4 vapeur », 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 1868, pp. 30-40. 

%*Brevet N° 77.383, en date du 3 aoft 1867, 4 M. Audouin, pour un procédé de 
combustion des hydrocarbures liquides, et application soit au chauffage, soit 4 l’obten- 
tion de hautes températures, Description des machines et procédés pour lesquels des 
brevets d’invention ont été sous le régime de la loi du 5 juillet 1844. Année 1867, 
: CII, Paris, 1883, XV : Eclairage et Chauffage, 3 : combustibles et appareils de chauf- 

aa*, pp $2-25, pl. VI, fig. 1-17. 
xposition Universelle de Londres de 1862. Rapports des membres de la Section 
o aise du Jury International sur l'ensemble de [ Exposition, publiés sous la direction 
Michel Chevalier, t. 1, Paris, 1862, pp. 251-252 : Prodwits de la distillation du 
pt ah de houille, par M. BaRRESWIL. 
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applicable au chauffage des chaudiéres ; mais il ne peut en faire la 
démonstration dans son stand car, de peur d’accident, la Commission 
Impériale lui a interdit toute expérience **. Au laboratoire de chimie de 
l'Exposition, dirigé par Henri Sainte-Claire Deville (1818-1881), Audouin 
expose son dispositif de chauffe, que Napoléon III remarque au cours de 
la visite officielle. L’empereur charge sur-le-champ Sainte-Claire Deville 
« d’étudier a ses frais toutes les propriétés des huiles minérales, de déter- 
miner exactement l’application qu’on en peut faire au chauffage des 
machines, et enfin, aprés avoir pris connaissance des travaux déja exécu- 
tés en Angleterre et en Amérique, de faire connaitre les dispositions les 
plus avantageuses a adopter pour réaliser économiquement et sans danger 
l'usage des huiles minérales dans |’industrie, surtout dans |’industrie des 
transports ». 


Dans les régimes autoritaires |’attribution de crédits pour les travaux 
de recherche scientifique ou technique tient souvent 4 la curiosité inté- 
ressée d’un dirigeant. Napoléon III dispose d’un yacht, le Puebla, muni 
d’une machine a vapeur de 60 CV chauffée au charbon, dont la poussiére 
salit les robes claires des passagéres. Le désir d’améliorer les conditions 
de chauffe du « canot 4 vapeur » de la marine impériale explique |’intérét 
qu'il porte a l’étude des produits pétroliers. 


Sainte-Claire Deville entreprend aussitét |’étude demandée. II se 
renseigne sur le commerce et sur l'industrie du pétrole auprés d’un techni- 
cien qui, sur ses conseils, publiera ses notes l’année suivante **. Le 
dépouillement des publications de langue anglaise lui révéle que les 
caractéristiques des produits du pétrole n’ont pas encore été déterminées 
en laboratoire et qu’elles doivent faire l’objet d’une étude exhaustive. 
Grace au clavier étendu de ses relations, Sainte-Claire Deville rassemble 
rapidement 41 échantillons : 1 huile de pin, 1 huile de goudron de houille, 
2 huiles de schiste et 37 produits pétroliers d’origine variée (5 d’Alsace, 
1 de Gabian, 3 du Hanovre, 4 d’Italie, 2 de Galicie, 2 de Ploesti, 1 de 
Gréce, 8 des Etats-Unis, 4 du Canada, 2 du Caucase, 1 de Birmanie, 3 de 
Java, 1 de Chine). II les étudie au laboratoire de chimie de l’Ecole Nor- 


38 Exposition Universelle de 1867 a Paris. Rapports du Jury International publiés 
sous la direction de M. Michel Chevalier, t. 5, Paris, 1868, pp. 68-93 : Substances miné- 
rales (bitumes et huiles minérales) par M. Dausrte ; Société des Anciens Eléves des 
Ecoles Impériales d’Arts et Métiers, Annuaire 1868, p. 73 ; Bulletin mensuel, janvier 
1867, pp. 45-48 (Découvertes et no mere g récentes. Pétrole) ; octobre 1868, pp. 9-22 

Pétrole prs “a comme combustible) ; avril 1869, pp. 155-159 (Huile lourde em- 
ployée au chauffage industriel) ; octobre 1869, pp. 398-401 (Combustibles destinés au 
chauffage des chaudiéres 4 vapeur. Combustibles liquides). 

% C. Cocniet, Des huiles minérales au point de vue de leur emploi pour le chauf- 
fage des machines ad vapeur, Paris, 1868. 
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male Supérieure, ot le secondent trois de ses éléves : Ditte “°, Pougnet * 
et Prudhon *. Les déterminations portent sur l’analyse élémentaire, les 
premiers points de la courbe de distillation, la densité 4 0° et 50°C, 
ainsi que sur le pouvoir calorifique. 

Dans sa thése sur l’essence de térébenthine soutenue en mars 1841, 
Sainte-Claire Deville s’était borné a indiquer une seule valeur pour la 
densité des produits qu’il avait étudiés. Par la suite, son attention se porte 
sur la dilatation. En collaboration avec L. Troost (1825-1911) il mesure 
en 1864 le coefficient de dilatation de la porcelaine de Bayeux, et en 
1867 celui du peroxyde d’azote. Nul doute que cette caractéristique ne 
représente pour lui l’une des propriétés a préciser pour les produits du 
pétrole. 

La chimie du pétrole en est a ses débuts. En 1830 Karl von Reichen- 
bach (1788-1869) avait découvert la paraffine en étudiant le goudron 
produit par la distillation des schistes bitumineux **. En 1864 J. Pelouze 
(1807-1867) et A. Cahours (1813-1891) établissent que les pétroles améri- 
cains sont presque exclusivement formés par des hydrocarbures paraffini- 
ques **. L’année suivante, Frédéric-Auguste Kekulé (1829-1896) imagine 
la représentation hexagonale pour le benzéne, et son compatriote Carl 
Schorlemmer (1834-1892), fixé 4 Manchester, commence ses recherches 
sur les hydrocarbures paraffiniques. Aussi l’ Académie des Sciences s’inté- 
resse-t-elle vivement aux premiers résultats de Sainte-Claire Deville 
portant sur douze échantillons, quand ils lui sont présentés le 9 mars 1868. 
Aprés avoir retracé les circonstances dans lesquelles Napoléon III l’a 
chargé de ce travail, et cité le nom d’Audouin bien connu de ses collé- 
gues “5, Sainte-Claire Deville souligne les deux principales causes de 
danger que présentent a ses yeux les produits du pétrole. En premier lieu, 
le pourcentage distillant avant 140°C (limite qu’il raménera a 120°C le 
1* mars 1869), c’est-a-dire la proportion d’essence légére, mesure la ten- 
dance a l’explosion de l’atmosphére chargée de vapeurs d’hydrocarbu- 


# Alfred Ditte (1843-1908), entré en 1864 a l'Ecole Normale Supérieure, est agrégé 
préparateur de chimie de 1868 4 1875, professe ensuite 4 Caen, puis 4 la Sorbonne, et 
devient en 1897 membre de l’Académie des Sciences. 

“1 Maximilien Pougnet (1845-1880), ingénieur civil sorti de l’'Ecole Centrale en 
1867. 
4 René-Valentin Prudhon (1841-1869), entré en 1860 4 l’Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
y est ee préparateur de chimie de 1864 a 1868. 

Beitrag zur naheren Kenntniss der trockener Destillation organischer K6rper », 
Journal fiir Chemie und Physik hrsg. von J.S.C. Scuweiccer, Halle, LIX, 1830. 

“*Sur les pétroles d’Amérique, Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 1864. 

5 Paul Audouin (1835-1912) sorti de l'Ecole Centrale en 1857, était attaché par un 
quadruple lien familial 4 l'Académie des Sciences, dont avaient fait partie son pére 
Victor (1797-1841), professeur d’entomologie au Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, son 

rand-pére maternel, le célébre minéralogiste Alexandre Brongniart (1770-1847), et son 
isaieul Charles-Etienne Coquebert de Montbret (1755-1 $31), premier rédacteur du 


Journal des Mines. Audouin était en outre le neveu du chimiste Jean-Baptiste Dumas 
(1800-1884). 
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res “*. Ensuite, la valeur élevée du coefficient de dilatation (les premiers 
résultats s’ échelonnent entre 0,000652 et 0,00106) explique les nombreux 
cas de fuite des fits, car les exportateurs américains, dans l’ignorance de 
cette particularité, emplissent complétement les barils, sans réserver 
l’espace pour la libre dilatation des produits. 

La longue communication de Sainte-Claire Deville 47 provoque les 
observations de plusieurs de ses collégues. Fizeau (1819-1896) signale que 
la paraffine posséde également un coefficient élevé de dilatation : c’est 
la seule remarque pertinente formulée dans le débat. Ignorant que les 
pétroliers rendent leurs fits étanches en les enduisant d’un mélange de 
gélatine et de mélasse, J.-B. Dumas attribue le principal danger des pro- 
duits pétroliers 4 leur grande fluidité. I] est réservé au baron Paul Thé- 
nard (1819-1884), fils du célébre chimiste, d’apporter un nouvel épisode, 
dont l’éloignement ajoute encore au caractére comique, dans la querelle 
des anciens et des modernes, que chaque innovation ne manque pas de 
rallumer chez les spécialistes. Voici ses déclarations : 

« Quoi qu’on fasse, les huiles seront toujours un combustible des plus 
dangereux pour le chauffage des machines, et surtout de celles qui 
servent de propulseur aux navires qui font de longues traversées. L’éther 
aussi a été employé, non comme combustible, mais comme agent de la 
force motrice, c’est-a-dire dans des conditions bien moins défavorables. 
Or, malgré la perfection inusitée des appareils et les avantages considé- 
rables qu’elle en obtenait, la marine, a la suite de la perte corps et biens 
de plusieurs navires, a été obligée d’y renoncer. Que l'on considére donc 
les masses d’huile nécessaires pour l’alimentation des foyers et les condi- 
tions spéciales dans lesquelles on les emploie, et on restera terrifié des 
malheurs effroyables dont elles ont été déja, et seront encore, quoi qu’on 
fasse, la cause inévitable. » 

Ces observations ne troublent pas la sérénité de Sainte-Claire Deville, 
qui communique a ses collégues, le 1° mars 1869, les résultats trouvés 
pour 29 autres produits pétroliers **, et le 27 février 1871, ceux concernant 
5 échantillons de Bakou envoyés par l’amiral Likhatchov *°. 

En méme temps qu'il fait effectuer ces déterminations dans son 
laboratoire de la rue d’Ulm, Sainte-Claire Deville, avec le concours de 


“La véritable nature du phénoméne apparaitra quand Henry Le ChAtelier (1850- 
1936) étudiera l’inflammabilité du grisou. 

47« Premier mémoire sur les propriétés physiques et le pouvoir calorifique des 
pétroles et huiles minérales », Comptes rendus de I’ Académie des Sciences, Paris, 9 mars 
1868, pp. 442-454. 

“« Sur les propriétés physiques et le pouvoir calorifique des huiles minérales et 
des pétroles », Comptes rendus..., 1®* mars 1869, pp. 485-502, et 22 mars 1869, pp. 686- 
694. Le 15 novembre 1869, Sainte-Claire Deville signale quelques fautes de copie 
(Comptes rendus..., p. 1007). 

« Sur les propriétés physiques et le pouvoir calorifique de quelques pétroles de 
l'empire russe », Comptes rendus..., 27 février 1871, pp. 191-198. 
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Camille Dieudonné ®°, met au point en 1868 la chauffe au mazout sur 
deux locomotives de la Compagnie des Chemins de Fer de |’Est ** dont 
une, la Sézanne, construite en 1846 4 Arras, est maintenant conservée 
aux ateliers de la S.N.C.F. 4 Epernay *. Le 6 septembre 1868 une de ces 
locomotives porte Napoléon III au camp de ChAlons **. De leur cété, 
l'inspecteur général du génie maritime Henri Dupuy de Léme (1816- 
1885) et l’ingénieur mécanicien Victor Feugére procédent a l’équipement 
de la chauffe au mazout sur le Puebla **. Quant 4 Audouin, il perfectionne 
son procédé pour la chauffe des chaudiéres fixes et apporte trois additions 
a son brevet les 7 mai, 9 juin 1868 et 15 novembre 1871. 

Les résultats trouvés par Sainte-Claire Deville et par ses collabora- 
teurs retiennent aussitét l’attention des contemporains. IIs incitent Joseph 
Ravel a prendre, le 2 septembre 1868, le brevet N° 82 263 pour un généra- 
teur a vapeur chauffé par les huiles minérales, appliqué a la locomotive 
a vapeur sur les routes ordinaires et a tous autres usages industriels *. La 
chauffe aux huiles minérales servira aux industriels parisiens 4 pallier 
l’insuffisance de leurs stocks en charbon durant le siége de l’hiver 1870- 
1871 : la consommation atteindra 6000 tonnes d’huile de goudron prove- 
nant de l’usine a gaz de La Villette. 

Les dispositifs mis au point en France, dans lesquels l’huile minérale 
tombait goutte 4 goutte, ou suivant un mince filet, de tubes percés a la 
facon de clarinettes, ne permettaient guére de réaliser une grande puis- 
sance de chauffe. La solution d’avenir avait pourtant été trouvée en 1865, 
quand le Russe Schpakovsky avait proposé de pulvériser l’huile chaude 4 
lair comprimé et de brdler le brouillard d’huile ainsi formé, le réglage 
de la flamme devenant commode. La méme année |’Anglais Aydon 
émettait la méme idée en suggérant d’atomiser l’huile combustible au 
moyen de vapeur surchauffée. C’est 4 Bakou, en 1869, que |’Allemand 
Otto Lenz met pour la premiére fois au point un brdleur 4 pulvérisation 
fonctionnant a la vapeur ou a |’air comprimé et qu’il en équipe des bouil- 
lottes de raffinerie ainsi que des chaudiéres de raffinerie. Trés vite les 
Russes emploient également le mazout pour la chauffe des chaudiéres de 
bateaux. Moins pressés en raison de leur abondante production charbon- 


% Camille Dieudonné (1836-1891), ancien éléve de I’'Ecole Polytechnique. 

51H. Samuvre-Crarre Devitte et C. Dieuponné, « De I’emploi industriel des huiles 
minérales pour le chauffage des machines, et en particulier des machines locomotives », 
Comptes rendus..., 2 novembre 1869, pp. 933-938. 

A. Henry, « La Sézanne », Chemins de Fer, Paris, mai-juin 1947, p. 63. 

% L’Illustration, Paris, 19 septembre 1868, pp. 181-182. 

“H. Samre-Crame Devitte, « Deuxiéme mémoire sur les propriétés physiques et 
le pouvoir calorifique des pétroles et huiles minérales », Comptes rendus..., 15 février 
en 2 349-357. 

brevet de Ravel cité dans le tome 107 de la Description des machines et pro- 
oo ag Paris, 1883, est reproduit dans H.O. Duncan, The World on Wheels, 2 vol. 
aris, 1920. 
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niére a bas prix, les Américains suivront leur exemple quelques années 
plus tard. 

Les résultats de Sainte-Claire Deville, mentionnés dés leur publica- 
tion dans les principales revues techniques, connaitront une diffusion 
durable, grace au long article que L. Troost consacre au pétrole dans le 
Dictionnaire de chimie pure et appliquée publié en 1873 par Ad. Wurtz. 
En 1887, E.-O. Lami reproduit le dessin de la grille utilisée pour la 
chauffe au mazout dans son Dictionnaire encyclopédique et biographique 
de l'industrie et des arts industriels. 

Le temps manque a Sainte-Claire Deville pour consacrer a ses recher- 
ches sur le pétrole l’ouvrage qu'il projetait d’écrire. Pour sa derniére 
intervention dans ce domaine, il participe 4 la commisison chargée par 
l’Académie des Sciences, le 21 aofit 1871, d’étudier la possibilité de porter 
a 60°C le point minimal d’éclair du lampant, 4 la demande de députés 
encore sous l’émotion des incendies qui venaient de désoler la capitale. 

Dans ses communications, Sainte-Claire Deville s'est borné 4 donner 
le résultat des mesures de densité et 4 préciser la valeur du coefficient 
de dilatation, sans indiquer de liaison entre ces deux caractéristiques. 
Pour des échantillons provenant d’un méme champ, ses déterminations 
montrent que le coefficient de dilatation varie en sens inverse de la den- 
sité 5°, Cette relation sera formulée par les premiers physiciens qui pour- 
suivront l'étude, 4 savoir les Russes V. Markovnikov (1838-1904) et 
V. Oglobine *’. 

Ce relais des recherches de Sainte-Claire Deville par les savants russes 
est symptomatique et marque le début des progrés que ceux-ci font 
accomplir a l'industrie du pétrole. En 1880, F. Beilstein et A. Kourbatov 
montrent que les pétroles bruts russes et roumains contiennent des hydro- 
carbures cycliques saturés, auxquels Markovnikov et Oglobine donnent 
en 1883 le nom de napthténes. 


La fabrication des aromatiques en Russie 


A la différence des autres Etats industrialisés d’Europe la Russie pos- 
séde alors une puissante industrie du raffinage, mais n’a aucune usine 
qui traite le goudron de houille. Décidés a tirer parti des produits pétro- 
liers dont ils disposent, les chimistes russes et leurs collégues étrangers 
établis en Russie cherchent a transformer les hydrocarbures lourds tirés 
du pétrole en aromatiques. En 1878 Letny publie le résultat de ses tra- 


5¢On sait maintenant que cette relation est vraie dans toutes les familles d’hydro- 
carbures, a l'exception des aromatiques. 

57 « Recherches sur le pétrole du Caucase », Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 
Paris, 1884, pp. 372-484. 
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vaux sur la pyrogénation du mazout de Bakou, ayant une densité de 0,870 
et un point initial d’ébullition de 270°C. Il avait placé le mazout dans 
des tubes garnis de charbon de bois, de 2,10 m de longueur et de diamétre 
allant jusqu’a 30 cm, qu'il avait portés 4 une température de 700° a 
800°C. Letny avait obtenu un goudron de densité 0,890, d’ou il avait 
extrait par distillation 10 °/o d’aromatiques (benzéne, toluéne, xyléne) et 
8 °/o de naphtaline. Ces travaux de laboratoire sont suivis de réalisation. 
En 1885 la raffinerie Nobel de Bakou posséde déja une installation expé- 
rimentale pour la production d’aromatiques. L’installation consiste en un 
assemblage de gros tuyaux en terre réfractaire, logés dans un four chauffé 
au mazout. Du gas-oil coule lentement par un entonnoir dans le tuyau 
supérieur ov il se vaporise, les vapeurs produites étant pyrogénées dans 
les tuyaux suivants. Le gaz obtenu alimente les laboratoires de la raffi- 
nerie. Quant au goudron recueilli, on en extrait 10 °/o de benzéne et de 
toluéne, le résidu étant utilisé pour le badigeonnage des tubes de pipe- 
line. Les essais de pyrogénation seront considérablement développés en 
Russie a partir de 1900. 


Les théories sur l origine du pétrole 


L’enthousiasme provoqué par les progrés remarquables réalisés en 
chimie organique conduit les chimistes du milieu du XIX° siécle a faire fi 
de la théorie de l’origine animale et végétale du pétrole brut, 4 laquelle 
croyaient les naturalistes du siécle précédent, ainsi que le rappelle 
Macquer. En 1866 Berthelot obtient plusieurs hydrocarbures a partir 
de l’acétyléne porté 4 haute température. Sabatier et Senderens provo- 
quent peu aprés l’hydrogénation catalytique d’hydrocarbures non saturés. 
Ces résultats de laboratoire conduisent des chimistes comme Mendéleiev 
(1834-1907) et Le Bel (1847-1930) 4 admettre la présence de carbures 
métalliques en profondeur, qui au contact de l’eau auraient formé le 
pétrole brut. Pareille hypothése revient a introduire |’irrationnel dans la 
science, car on n’a jamais observé la présence de carbures métalliques 
dans les mines. De plus la théorie des chimistes ne parvient pas a expli- 
quer la genése des hydrocarbures fossiles, tels l’ozokérite, le bitume et 
l’asphalte. Aucun géologue ne I’a admise et a partir de 1875 la vieille 
théorie de l’origine végétale ou animale du pétrole brut redevient peu a 
peu 4 la mode dans la littérature technique. 


La théorie anticlinale 


Les premiers prospecteurs de pétrole forent 4 proximité de suinte- 
ments, dont l’existence constitue le meilleur indice de la présence d’un 
gisement. Ils observent que le pétrole brut se trouve dans des couches 
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de sable et qu'il y est en général surmonté par du gaz combustible. Cette 
constatation est cependant insuffisante pour permettre de formuler une 
théorie géologique valable. Dans les régions dépourvues d’indices super- 
ficiels, les sondages de reconnaissance se font au hasard et le recours a la 
baguette est fréquent. Aussi s’explique-t-on ]’attitude des grandes sociétés 
pétroliéres aux Etats-Unis qui, au début, évitent de courir les risques 
de la recherche et bornent leur activité au raffinage du brut acheté aux 
producteurs. 

En 1883, le géologue Israél Charles White (1848-1927) énonce la 
théorie anticlinale, suivant laquelle les gisements de pétrole occupent la 
partie supérieure de couches poreuses plissées dans lesquelles le gaz, le 
pétrole brut et l’eau salée sont disposés par ordre de densité, ces couches 
poreuses étant surmontées par des strates imperméables formant une cou- 
verture étanche. Cette théorie exacte, mais moins générale que ne le 
croyait son auteur, a permis de découvrir nombre de gisements de pétrole 
dans le monde. Le plus curieux, c’est qu'elle a été formulée a partir 
d’observations mal interprétées. Les gisements observés par White en 
Pennsylvanie et en Virginie Occidentale se trouvaient en réalité consti- 
tués par des lentilles de sable imprégnées d’hydrocarbures, disposées, il 
est vrai, sur le flanc d’anticlinaux, mais ceux-ci ne jouaient aucun rdle. 

Deuxiéme remarque : géologues et sondeurs croient, 4 la fin du XIX* 
siécle, que le sable constitue la seule roche réservoir possible. Cette opi- 
nion découle du fait qu’on ne connait pas encore de gisements situés dans 
les calcaires poreux ; elle explique l’absence d’intérét que la mission 
géologique envoyée en 1904 par la Deutsche Bank en Mésopotamie 
manifestera pour les anticlinaux de la région de Mossoul. 


Les techniques de sondage et d exploitation des puits de pétrole 


Les premiers sondeurs aux Etats-Unis, suivant l’exemple de Drake, 
appliquent la méthode de sondage au c4ble. Pour forer, ils utilisent un 
trépan agissant par percussions successives, et fixé a la partie inférieure 
d’un cable en chanvre de Manille ou en acier, dont le mouvement est 
commandé par un balancier md par une machine a vapeur. Comme le 
trépan ne travaille qu’avec sa force vive propre, on augmente celle-ci en 
lui adjoignant une surcharge de plusieurs centaines de kg, et on assure 
le guidage en faisant surmonter la surcharge par une tige de longueur 
convenable (12 m environ. En outre, entre le c4ble et l’ensemble formé 
par le trépan, la surcharge et la tige, on intercale une glissiére, qui ne 
joue pas de réle particulier dans les conditions normales, mais qui per- 
met, en cas d’éboulement coingant le trépan, de dégager celui-ci au 
moyen d’un mouvement d’abaissement du balancier suivi d’un relévement 
brusque. Le cable de sondage est relié au balancier par une téte de sonde 
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a vis, dont le réglage permet de suivre l’avancement. Quand la vis arrive 
a bout de course, on laisse glisser la longueur nécessaire du cable, qui 
s’enroule sur un tambour actionné par la machine a vapeur au moyen 
d’un embrayage. Un chevalement en bois placé au-dessus du puits 
permet d’exécuter les manceuvres de montage ou de démontage du corps 
de sonde. Le trépan désagrége les couches traversées en poussi¢res, qui 
se transforment en boue sous l’action de l’eau provenant du sondage ou 
introduite dans celui-ci. Pour remonter la boue en surface, on retire le 
trépan et on descend dans le trou de sonde un cAble lesté d’une cuillére : 
c'est un cylindre en téle d’environ 3 m de longueur, fermé a sa base par 
un clapet qui s’ouvre pour laisser pénétrer l’eau boueuse. En soulevant 
et en laissant retomber brusquement la cuillére un certain nombre de 
fois, on arrive a remplir le cylindre qu’on peut alors remonter et on 
reprend le battage. 

Suivant le dispositif inventé par Drake, on utilise un tube comme 
gainage pour traverser, a l’abri des éboulements, les formations superfi- 
cielles de sable ou de gravier. 

Au début, on fore les puits de pétrole au diamétre uniforme de 4 
pouces (102 mm). En cas de succés du forage, une fois atteinte la forma- 
tion pétroliére, on descend dans le puits un tubage de 2” (51 mm) muni 
d'une téte de pompe a son extrémité inférieure. Au droit de la tige du 
tubage qu’on estime situé au-dessous de la zone aquifére, on fixe un sac 
en peau garni de graine de lin qui se gonfle sous |’action de l’eau pour 
former un joint étanche, empéchant la zone aquifére de communiquer 
avec la formation pétroliére. Le procédé, tout ingénieux qu’il soit, pré- 
sente l’inconvénient, si on doit retirer le tubage, de laisser remonter en 
méme temps le sac de graine de lin et de détruire alors la fermeture 
des eaux dans le puits. 

La technique du sondage au cable évolue assez rapidement. Voici le 
mode opératoire pratiqué en 1868. Aprés avoir mis en place le gainage 
de téte de 6” de diamétre (soit 152 mm), destiné 4 protéger le début du 
forage contre l’éboulement des formations superficielles, on fore au dia- 
métre de 51/2” (140 mm) jusqu’a la base du puits. Pour isoler les venues 
d’eau, on descend un gainage de 3 1/«” (82 mm) a la base duquel |’étan- 
chéité est assurée par un sac en peau garni de graine de lin ou par une 
garniture de caoutchouc. On descend ensuite un tubage de 2” muni 
d’une pompe a son extrémité inférieure. Ce dispositif offre l’avantage 
de permettre au gaz du gisement de passer dans |’intervalle compris 
entre le tubage de 2” et le gainage de 3 1/4”. Il laisse cependant subsister 
l’inconvénient de forer dans un puits plein d’eau, dont la présence limite 
la force vive du trépan et peut empécher les venues de pétrole brut ou de 
gaz des couches traversées. 

Aussi, 4 partir de 1878, adopte-t-on le procédé suivant. Une fois mis 
en place le gainage de téte (de 8” de diamétre, soit 203 mm), on fore au 
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diamétre de 7 7/s” (200 mm) jusqu’a ce qu’on ait enti¢rement traversé la 
zone aquifére. On descend alors un gainage de 5 °/s” (143 mm) muni a 
sa base d’un joint d’étanchéité. On peut ensuite poursuivre a sec le forage 
au diamétre de 5 1/2” (140 mm), quitte 4 introduire de temps a autre une 
petite quantité d’eau pour transformer en boue les débris de forage ®. 

Jusqu’au début du XX° siécle, le systéme de battage au cAble est le 
seul employé en Pennsylvanie, en raison des conditions stratigraphiques 
locales. 

Au Canada, le sondage percutant est également adopté, mais des 
tiges pleines de sonde en fer y remplacent le cable pour le battage. 

En Galicie, en Roumanie et a Bakou, les sondeurs utilisent ces deux 
systémes de forage auxquels ils apportent quelques variantes. Ainsi ]’in- 
génieur autrichien Fauck imagine de suspendre l'ensemble des tiges 
pleines 4 un cable enroulé sur un tambour et dont le déroulement permet 
une descente continue de la sonde sur une hauteur de 5 m et plus, sans 
qu'il soit nécessaire d’interrompre le travail pour placer une nouvelle 
tige: le procédé a en outre l’avantage de faire intervenir |’élasticité 
du cable. 

Sur le gisement de Péchelbronn (Alsace), qu’exploite la mine de 
Lampertsloch dont nous avons décrit les premiéres installations, nombre 
de forages se font au moyen de tariéres et de tiges massives, pouvant 
étre poussées jusqu’a 120 m de profondeur. En 1879 on y introduit le 
systéme de forage percutant Fauvel, que cet ingénieur avait appliqué pour 
la premiére fois en 1846 pour creuser un puits artésien prés de Perpi- 
gnan. Le principe consiste 4 employer des tiges creuses de battage et 4 y 
introduire par leur extrémité supérieure un courant d’eau sous pression, 
qui sort par de petites ouvertures du trépan et remonte par |’espace annu- 
laire compris entre les tiges et les parois du trou, en entrainant les débris 
broyés par le trépan. C’est du systéme Fauvel que sera dérivé le systéme 
rotary, appliqué pour la premiére fois aux recherches de pétrole au Texas 
en 1900. 

La technique des forages bénéficie des progrés de la métallurgie. Les 
premiers tubes en fer utilisés étaient soudés par recouvrement, car l’acier 
soudable était encore inconnu. En 1890 apparait le tube en acier sans 
soudure. Cette nouvelle technique permet d’élargir les applications 
industrielles du tube d’acier et notamment de relever sensiblement le 
timbre des chaudiéres. 

Quant a la production du brut, on en améliore également les procédés. 
En 1864 l’Américain Roberts met au point une torpille, dont l’explosion 
a la base d’un puits désagrége la roche réservoir et augmente les venues 
de pétrole. Le torpillage des trous de sonde deviendra d’application cou- 


58S.F. Pecxuam, Production, Technology and Uses of Petroleum and its Products, 
Washington, 1884. 
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rante. En 1888 un exploitant de Bradford constate que |’irruption acci- 
dentelle dans ses puits du gaz d’un puits voisin augmente considérable- 
ment sa production. Cette observation l’incite 4 renvoyer par pompage 
du gaz dans la formation productrice ; c’est la premiére application de 
la technique d’exploitation par réinjection du gaz, qui permet d’extraire 
une proportion de pétrole plus élevée que par simple écoulement. 


L’évolution du raffinage 


La distillation du pétrole brut dans les bouillottes fournit différentes 
fractions, dont les légéres doivent étre redistillées afin d’avoir un point 
initial et un point final de distillation conformes aux spécifications. A 
l’origine les raffineurs de pétrole brut se bornent a appliquer la technique 
mise au point dans la distillation de I’huile de schiste. Celle-ci avait 
d’ailleurs bénéficié des recherches des inventeurs qui avaient entrepris de 
perfectionner les procédés de distillation du vin et de l’alcool. 

C’est le 24 novembre 1813 que Jean-Baptiste Cellier-Blumenthal 
(1768-1840), originaire de Clermont-Ferrand, avait pris le brevet frangais 
N° 1886 pour un « appareil propre a la distillation des vins, grains et 
pommes de terre », qui comprenait un four et une colonne verticale de 
rectification 4 plateaux. Au cours de la distillation les fractions lourdes 
se condensent et le trop-plein du liquide déposé sur chaque plateau des- 
cend sur le plateau inférieur. Le contact des vapeurs montantes et des 
gouttelettes liquides descendantes provoque une différenciation réguliére 
de température, permettant aux fractions de se classer d’aprés leur point 
d’ébullition et empéchant tout entrainement. Du sommet de la colonne 
sortent en premier les fractions 4 bas point d’ébullition, suivies par celles 
de point d’ébullition plus élevé. Cellier utilise également le principe du 
préchauffage, en faisant passer les vapeurs sortant de la colonne dans un 
serpentin baignant dans la charge de vin a distiller *®. Le brevet de Cel- 
lier avait été perfectionné par d'autres inventeurs et appliqué dans les 
distilleries d’alcool, ainsi que dans l'industrie naissante du goudron de 
houille, puis dans la redistillation des produits tirés de l’huile de schiste. 

Les premiers raffineurs américains de pétrole brut utilisent des bouil- 
lottes cylindriques horizontales, dont la charge est distillée comme dans 
l'industrie de l’alcool : une fois l’opération terminée, le résidu lourd est 
soutiré, puis la bouillotte est refroidie avant de recevoir une nouvelle 
charge de pétrole brut. Cette distillation continue est conduite en vue de 
produire essentiellement du pétrole lampant et se fait sans attention a 
la consommation de combustible. Les techniciens américains sont alors 


5 R.J. Forses, Short History of the Art of Distillation from the Beginnings up to 
the Death of Cellier Blumenthal, Leyde, 1948. 
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persuadés que la distillation discontinue est préférable a la distillation 
continue, car elle permettrait selon eux d’obtenir une meilleure séparation 
des différentes fractions et un rendement supérieur en pétrole lampant. 
Cette opinion toute gratuite les conduit 4 accroitre les dimensions des 
bouillottes, qui finissent par atteindre un volume de 200 m°, jugé colossal 
par les contemporains. 

En Europe, ot le combustible est codteux, les raffineurs cherchent a 
l'économiser. Dés 1871 des raffineurs de Galicie ont l’idée d’utiliser 
deux bouillottes superposées, de fagon que le résidu de la bouillotte supé- 
rieure alimente par gravité celle du dessous, pour en constituer la charge. 
Les premiers runs  durent trois 4 quatre jours. En 1873 H. Fuhst cons- 
truit une batterie de bouillottes en cascade, pourvues d’un systéme de 
flotteurs et de trop-plein qui permet de faire passer le résidu de chaque 
bouillotte dans la voisine. La marche en continu se répand peu a peu et 
s'applique aussi bien 4 la distillation du pétrole brut qu’a la redistillation 
des fractions 4 huiles de graissage. 

Quelques procédés nouveaux font progresser l'industrie du raffinage. 
En 1855 Gustave-Adolphe Hirn (1815-1890) avait utilisé la vapeur sur- 
chauffée pour distiller les huiles dans sa petite raffinerie de Logelbach 
prés de Colmar. H. Perutz introduit le procédé en Allemagne et en Gali- 
cie. L’idée de distiller sous un vide partiel est empruntée a |’industrie 
des mélasses et appliquée 4 la production des huiles de graissage. Quant 
au préchauffage du brut, réalisé en utilisant la chaleur du résidu, il est 
d’abord mis au point en 1884 par Young et Beilby dans |’industrie schis- 
titre écossaise. Ce procédé est appliqué en 1891 4 Bakou par Chochlov. 

L’existence d’une grande industrie du raffinage 4 Bakou ainsi qu’une 
liaison étroite entre l’enseignement supérieur et |’industrie russe du 
pétrole expliquent la publication en russe par V. J. Ragosin de son livre 
Le naphte et l'industrie du naphte en 1884, suivi en 1889 par son Traité 
sur la distillation rationnelle des pétroles bruts. 

Les méthodes de traitement chimique sont également empruntées a 
d'autres industries plus anciennes par |’intermédiaire de l'industrie des 
schistes bitumineux. En 1864 l’huile de graissage est raffinée a l’acide 
sulfurique fortement concentré. Le traitement 4a |’acide se fait au début 
dans des cuves munies de batteurs mécaniques. Vers 1869 Gmelin a l’idée 
de supprimer le battage mécanique dans une raffinerie de Budapest et de 
provoquer le brassage en insufflant de |’air comprimé. 

Le raffinage a l’acide sulfurique est parfois suivi par un traitement 
a la terre, dont les propriétés absorbantes sont mises en évidence en 1870 
par une argile de Floride. En 1893 l’Américain G. H.Taber fait breveter 
le traitement a la terre pour remplacer le raffinage a l’acide sulfurique. 


Les techniciens francais du pétrole ont emprunté 4 l'anglais run pour désigner 
la marche d’une unité depuis sa remise en route jusqu’a l’arrét suivant. 
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Le traitement de bruts a forte teneur en soufre conduit 4 mettre au 
point l’épuration chimique du lampant, de maniére a obtenir un produit 
pratiquement exempt de soufre. Ainsi, en 1886, la Standard Oil pour 
raffiner le pétrole brut du champ de Lima (Ohio) applique le procédé 
Frasch, qui consiste a traiter la base du lampant par un mélange d’oxydes 
de cuivre, de plomb et de fer, les sulfures formés étant, aprés précipita- 
tion, brilés pour régénérer les oxydes. 

Enfin des modifications accidentelles de réglage provoquent la décou- 
verte du craquage, c’est-a-dire de la transformation d’hydrocarbures a 
masse moléculaire élevée en produits 4 masse moléculaire plus faible 
sous l’influence de la chaleur. Le craquage est appliqué, au début, pour 
augmenter la production de pétrole lampant. 


Le transport terrestre en vrac : 
premiers pipe-lines et wagons-citernes 


Dans les premiéres années de l'industrie américaine du pétrole les 
conditions de transport du brut sont difficiles et onéreuses. Logé en fats 
de bois de 42 gallons (159 litres), le brut doit en effet étre transporté 
dans des régions dépourvues de voies ferrées. Force est de recourir a des 
chariots circulant sur des pistes médiocres jusqu’a la riviére la plus pro- 
che, ot les fits sont chargés sur des bateaux a fond plat. 

Les canalisations en fer étant utilisées pour transporter l’eau depuis 
le XVIII* siécle, des pétroliers songent a s’en servir pour leurs produits. 
Dés 1862 on relie par une tuyauterie de faible diamétre un puits produc- 
teur de brut a une raffinerie voisine, séparée par une colline, en sipho- 
nant le pétrole brut sur une hauteur de prés de 300 métres. Peu de temps 
aprés on pose une canalisation de 2” (51 mm) de diamétre pour alimenter 
une gare a partir d’un champ de pétrole distant de 5 km environ, mais 
on ne peut |’exploiter en raison des trop nombreuses fuites qui se pro- 
duisent aux joints d’assemblage des tubes. La premiére réalisation de 
caractére industriel est effectuée le 7 octobre 1865 par Samuel Van 
Syckle, qui parvient 4 construire une canalisation en fer de 2” de dia- 
métre pour transporter 13 m*-heure de brut sur une distance de 8 km, 
de Pithole City 4 Miller’s Farm en Pennsylvanie ; les tubes qui la com- 
posent sont assemblés par manchon vissés. Le réussite incite les voitu- 
riers a saboter le pipe-line, mais des gardes armés s’y opposent avec 
succes. Les compagnies américaines de chemins de fer voient alors d’un 
bon ceil les premiers pipe-lines se construire et transporter le pétrole 
brut jusqu’a la gare la plus voisine du champ producteur, pour étre chargé 
en wagons-citernes et expédié vers les raffineries de la céte atlantique. 
Les compagnies de chemins de fer s’empressent de desservir les régions 
pétroli¢res et mettent a la disposition de leur nouvelle clientéle des réser- 
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voirs en bois montés sur des wagons plates-formes. Le premier wagon- 
citerne en fer est mis en service en février 1869. L’attitude bienveillante 
des chemins de fer cesse en 1874, quand la construction du pipe-line de 
4” (102 mm) de diamétre et de 96 km de longueur, transportant 1200 
m*-jour de pétrole brut depuis la région productrice de Pennsylvanie 
jusqu’a Pittsburgh, leur révéle brutalement que les pétroliers n’ont plus 
besoin du rail pour effectuer leurs transports en vrac sur de longues 
distances. Les pipe-lines ne cessent dés lors de se développer. En 1878 
une premiére canalisation traverse la chaine des monts Alleghanys. Deux 
ans plus tard prés de 2000 km de pipe-lines desservent les champs pro- 
ducteurs que cette chaine sépare de la céte atlantique. En 1900 les Etats- 
Unis comptent déja 30 000 km de pipe-lines en exploitation ®. 

En Russie la société Nobel construit en 1876 4 Bakou un pipe-line de 
12 km de longueur, le premier de son réseau. 


Le transport maritime en vrac : premiers navires-cilernes 


Au début du XVIII°* siécle les jonques Newchang de 18 métres de 
longueur et de 50 m®* de capacité transportent en vrac du pétrole brut 
de Birmanie sur |’Iraouaddi jusqu’a. Rangoon, en vue d'un grossier raf- 
finage. 

Sur la Volga le transport en vrac du pétrole brut est signalé a partir 
de 1725. 

Comme nous !’avons indiqué, le pétrole brut et les produits finis sont 
au début exportés de Philadelphie dans des fits en bois. Le souci de 
réduire le fret entraine la construction de navires-citernes spécialement 
concus pour le transport en vrac de ces produits. Mieux informés que les 
raffineurs américains, les armateurs européens prennent dés le début 
des précautions pour tenir compte de la dilatation des produits pétroliers. 

En 1863 un armateur de l’ile de Man fait construire le premier navire- 
citerne, le Ramsay, voilier dont la cale divisée par une cloison longitudi- 
nale et par plusieurs cloisons transversales a une capacité de 1400 tonnes. 
Ce bateau est pourvu d’un dispositif original qui permet a la cargaison 
de se dilater sans danger ni fuite. Chaque compartiment étanche affecté 
aux produits pétroliers est muni d’un siphon, dont une extrémité plonge 
dans une citerne contigué, incomplétement emplie d’eau. De la sorte, 
quelle que soit la variation de température, les produits pétroliers ne 
peuvent s’échapper sous forme liquide ou gazeuse. 

La méme année 1863 est lancé en Angleterre le voilier Atlantic, cons- 
truit en fer et pourvu de huit compartiments pour produits pétroliers, dont 


*t George S. Wotsert, American Pipe Lines. Their Industrial Structure, Economic 
Status and Legal Implications, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1952. 
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chacun communique avec un mt tubulaire en fer de maniére a permettre 
a la cargaison de se dilater librement. L’ Atlantic et le Great Western 
construit peu aprés sont les premiers navires-citernes 4 étre dotés de 
pompes pour la manutention des produits pétroliers transportés. 

Un voilier belge, le Charles, basé 4 Anvers, transporte en Europe de 
1869 a 1872 du pétrole brut chargé a Philadelphie. Les 200 tonnes de 
sa cargaison sont logées dans 59 caisses en fer arrimées dans le faux-pont. 

Jusqu’en 1878 de nombreux voiliers en bois sont encore aménagés 
pour transporter en vrac des produits pétroliers. 

En 1872 apparait le premier navire-citerne 4 vapeur, le Vaderland 
de 96 m de longueur, de 11,4 m de largeur et de 2800 tonnes de port en 
lourd. Il est muni de 3 mAts et a la salle des machines 4 l’arriére. Les 
cétés des réservoirs sont 4 5 cm de la coque. Les mémes caractéristiques 
se retrouvent dans le Nederland et le Switzerland construits en 1873- 
1874. Ces bateaux présentent peu d’originalité et leur construction 
n’exercera guére d’influence sur les progrés des constructions navales. 

En octobre 1879 le Stat, premier navire-citerne norvégien, charge du 
brut a Philadelphie pour Rouen. 

En 1878 les fréres Nobel décident de transporter les produits pétro- 
liers en vrac sur la mer Caspienne. Le Zoroaster construit en Suéde est le 
premier navire-citerne 4 vapeur chauffé au mazout. I] transporte 250 
tonnes de pétrole lampant logé en 21 réservoirs cylindriques. Par la suite 
ces réservoirs sont enlevés, pour que la cargaison vienne au contact de 
la coque. Ce navire-citerne est le premier d’une série de douze batiments, 
pourvus de chambres de dilatation, tous équipés de moteurs placés a 
l’arriére et dont le plus grand a une capacité de 800 tonnes. 

C’est entre 1880 et 1890 que les techniciens des constructions navales 
mettent définitivement au point les caractéristiques des navires-citernes 
modernes. L’expérience acquise dans les transports maritimes conduit a 
adopter la solution des fréres Nobel et 4 éliminer les réservoirs séparés 
de la coque par un intervalle ot risquent de s’accumuler des hydrocar- 
bures gazeux, source d’explosions accidentelles. Les nouvelles concep- 
tions sont appliquées au Gliickauf, navire-citerne de 2300 tonnes lancé 
sur un chantier anglais en 1885 (longueur : 90 m, largeur : 11 m, hau- 
teur : 7 m). La salle des machines située a l’arriére est séparée de la partie 
du bateau affectée aux réservoirs par la salle des pompes, qui joue le 
réle de cofferdam. Les réservoirs 4 produits pétroliers communiquent 
avec des chambres de dilatation. La coque, partie en acier, partie en fer, 
a été construite avec soin, l’assemblage de ses téles par un rivetage du 
type appliqué aux chaudiéres éliminant toute possibilité de fuite des 
produits. Les machines 4 vapeur donnent une pression de 10,5 hectopiézes 
et permettent une vitesse de 10 nceuds. Enfin le Gliickauf est équipé de 
pompes puissantes et éclairé 4 |’électricité. Le Vorwdrts construit peu 
aprés présente les mémes caractéristiques. 
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En 1886 les Anglais possédent leur premier navire-citerne moderne 
avec le Bakuin de 1700 tonnes (longueur : 78 m, largeur : 11,8 m, hau- 
teur : 5,25 m). La méme année les Etats-Unis construisent leur premier 
navire-citerne 4 vapeur, le Standard. A la fin de l'année on compte déja 
une douzaine de navires-citernes 4 vapeur. En 1891 prés de 90 de ces 
batiments sont en service dans |’ Atlantique. 


Les services rendus par le Gliickauf, par le Bakuin et par les navires- 
citernes construits sur leur modéle montrent que les problémes techniques 
ont enfin recu une solution satisfaisante. Mais l’augmentation considé- 
rable de la longueur des batiments, qu’exige l’accroissement incessant du 
tonnage, pose un nouveau probléme aux techniciens des constructions 
navales. Ow convient-il de placer la salle des machines ? Certains sont 
d’avis que la disposition a |’arriére ne conviendrait qu’aux petits bati- 
ments et que par contre les grands navires, s'ils avaient la salle des 
machines en leur milieu, auraient une meilleure tenue en mer quand ils 
navigueraient sur lest ou qu’ils essuieraient du mauvais temps. Le pro- 
bléme provoque de vives discussions, qui ne se termineront qu’au début 
du XX° siécle. 

En 1892 Marcus Samuel obtient de la Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez |’autorisation de transit pour ses navires-citer- 
nes. Les autres armateurs |’obtiendront six ans plus tard. 


En 1894 le Baku Standard est le premier navire-citerne chauffé au 
mazout a traverser |’Atlantique. En 1898 la Shell met en service deux 
navires-citernes de 1600 tonnes, le Trigonia et |’Haliotis, qui brdlent 
indifféremment du charbon ou du mazout ®. 


La découverte de pétrole au Texas en 1900 va stimuler la construc- 
tion des navires-citernes. 


Cet historique serait incomplet si on n’indiquait pas que depuis le 
début du transport en vrac, les pétroliers dans les pays de langue anglaise 
utilisent comme unité de fret non le volume occupé, ou la masse propre- 
ment dite, mais la masse commerciale, c’est-a-dire la masse déterminée 
sans correction de la poussée de I’air. Les techniciens américains et bri- 
tanniques justifient cette pratique en invoquant |’obligation légale de 
commercialiser les produits pétroliers dans des conditions théoriquement 
identiques 4 la vente sur balance. Cette particularité restera longtemps 
ignorée des techniciens utilisant le systéme métrique, habitués 4 exprimer 
en masse les quantités de produits pétroliers. La différence n’est pas 
négligeable ; ainsi une long ton, unité anglaise valant 2240 livres avoir- 
dupois, correspond a 1016,047 kg s’il s’agit d’une masse, et 4 1017,45 kg 
de pétrole lampant de densité 0,800 s’il s’agit d’une masse commerciale. 


* Laurence Dunn, The World’s Tankers, Londres, 1956. 
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Les méthodes d analyse 


La grande inflammabilité des produits du pétrole provoque des acci- 
dents dans tous les pays. Les problémes nouveaux que pose l'emploi de 
l’essence et du lampant aménent chaque Etat a élaborer une réglemen- 
tation de sécurité. Les perfectionnements des techniques de raffinage 
entrainent d’un autre cété l’augmentation de la gamme des produits 
commercialisés obtenus a partir du pétrole brut. Les pétroliers se trouvent 
amenés a créer des appareils spéciaux pour la mesure des spécifications, 
afin de fournir 4 leur clientéle une garantie contrélable pour la qualité 
des produits mis en distribution: densité, point d’éclair, tension de 
vapeur, viscosité, etc. Au début de l'industrie du pétrole, les méthodes 
d’analyse ne sont pas normalisées, et aux Etats-Unis, pour certaines 
spécifications, plusieurs méthodes différentes sont appliquées. Les chi- 
mistes s’efforcent de mettre de l’ordre dans cette diversité, en vue de 
l’unification. Leurs efforts se heurtent 4 l’inertie des habitudes acquises, 
dont on peut se faire une idée d’aprés les difficultés rencontrées pour 
exprimer la densité en un résultat ne prétant pas a discussion. 


La détermination de la densité aux Etats-Unis 


Aux Etats-Unis, dés 1859, la densité du brut et des produits finis 
s’exprime en degrés et dixiémes de degré, déduits de l’indication d’aréo- 
métres Baumé, d’usage général dans |’industrie chimique américaine. 
Les pétroliers n’avaient aucune raison de rechercher des aréométres dif- 
férant de ceux couramment fabriqués pour les chimistes. Mais qu’entend- 
on par échelle Baumé ? 

Dans un article publié le 7 novembre 1768 dans l’hebdomadaire inti- 
tulé Avant-Coureur, Baumé avait défini l’échelle de son pése-liqueur a 
poids constant pour les liquides moins denses que l’eau, par deux points : 
10° correspondant au point d’affleurement dans |’eau pure, et le zéro 
au point d’affleurement dans une solution composée de 90 livres d’eau 
et de 10 livres de sel bien sec. Baumé partageait l’intervalle entre ces 
deux points en dix divisions égales, et prolongeait la graduation vers le 
haut jusqu’a la division 45. En 1769, Baumé avait reproduit ces indica- 
tions dans la deuxiéme édition de ses Eléments de Pharmacie. Sa défi- 
nition était valable pour les conditions opératoires ou il se plagait, soit par 
une température de 10° Réaumur (12,5° C). En 1842 Louis-Benjamin 
Francceur (1773-1849), dans son Mémoire sur l'aréométrie, indique que 
la véritable échelle Baumé pour les liquides moins denses que l’eau a pour 
module 146, c’est-a-dire qu’elle est liée 4 la densité d par la relation : 


nombre de degrés Baumé = “- — 136. 
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En fait, chaque constructeur d’aréométres trace sa graduation d’aprés 
le module de son choix. 

En 1851, le chimiste américain H. Pemberton constate que les aréo- 
métres couramment employés par les pharmaciens de son pays ont pour 
module 140. Aussi fait-il adopter cette valeur par le collége de pharmacie 
de Philadelphie, ou il professe. Dans ses éditions successives, l’U.S. Dis- 
pensatory publie la table de correspondance, préconisée par Pemberton, 
pour les degrés Baumé et la densité, en sorte que le module 140 fait de 
nouveaux adeptes. 

En 1864, l’Association du Pétrole aux Etats-Unis adopte le module 
146 recommandé par Francceur, mais cette premiére tentative de norma- 
lisation reste lettre morte auprés des constructeurs d’aréométres. 

La diversité des échelles Baumé en usage retient l’attention de la 
Société Américaine de Chimie dés sa fondation en avril 1876, alors que 
s’ouvre l’Exposition Internationale de Philadelphie, organisée dans la 
premiére capitale fédérale a l’occasion du centenaire de la déclaration 
d’indépendance. Chargé d’une enquéte 4 ce sujet, Charles Frédérick 
Chandler (1836-1925), professeur au Columbia College 4 New York, 
reléve en 1881 les diverses échelles Baumé publiées dans la littérature 
technique, et marque sa préférence pour la normalisation du module 
146 *§. La proposition de Chandler reste également sans écho, car il 
n’existe aucune organisation capable de mener a4 bonne fin une enquéte 
aussi délicate parmi les constructeurs et les utilisateurs. 

Dans les derniéres années du XIX° siécle, les pétroliers emploient aux 
Etats-Unis des aréométres de deux types différents, gradués d’aprés la 
valeur 140 ou 141,5 du module ™. A cette premiére cause de confusion 
s'ajoute la discordance entre les pratiques suivies pour ramener |’indi- 
cation de l’aréométre 4 60° F, température de référence. Les techniciens 
considérent alors que le coefficient de dilatation des produits du pétrole 
par degré C a pour valeur : 0,0009 pour les densités inférieures 4 0,700 ; 
0,00085 pour les densités comprises entre 0,700 et 0,750 ; 0,00080 pour 
les densités comprises entre 0,750 et 0,800; 0,00070 pour les densités 
comprises entre 0,800 et 0,815 ; 0,00065 pour les densités supérieures a 
0,815. Certains pétroliers américains corrigent les lectures d’aréométres 
Baumé en admettant une variation pour la densité de 0,0004 par degré 
F %, soit d’environ un dixiéme de degré Baumé par degré F. D’autres 


83 C.F. CHanpier, « The Baumé hydrometers », Memoirs of the National Academy 
of Sciences, vol. III, part 1, 1884, Washington, 1885, Fourth Memoir, pp. 63-71. 

“U.S. Standard Baumé Scales, Circular C 59, Bureau of Standards, 13 p., Washing- 
ton, 5 avril 1916. 

Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of Standards to the Secretary of 
Commerce for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, Miscellaneous Publication N° 50, 
Washington, 1922, pp. 21-22. 

% The Iron Age, 12 aofit 1886, p. 13. 
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utilisent la table de correction du Manual for Inspectors of Coal Oil, 
publié par C. J. Tagliabue. 

Or, parmi les caractéristiques des produits du pétrole, la densité est 
alors considérée comme la plus significative. Elle joue un réle important 
dans les transactions. Pour le brut, le prix d’achat a la sortie des sondes 
est fixé pour une certaine tranche de degrés Baumé, en sorte qu’une varia- 
tion d’un dixiéme de degré Baumé peut entrainer une modification de 
prix. Aussi les contestations sur la densité donnent-elles parfois lieu a 
des procés ©. La normalisation en ce domaine sera l’ceuvre du Bureau of 
Standards, créé le 1* juillet 1901 ; encore n’interviendra-t-elle qu’en 
1922. C’est l’Allemagne qui, la premiére, a normalisé la détermination 
de la densité des produits pétroliers. Le 23 décembre 1891, la Commis- 
sion Impériale des Poids et Mesures réglemente la construction des aréo- 
métres ®7. Quelques semaines plus tard, elle publie une table de correc- 
tion des densités, calculée d’aprés le coefficient de dilatation des produits 
obtenus 4 Bréme a partir de bruts américains ®. L’année suivante, elle 
fait paraitre une table complémentaire de correction pour les pétroles 
d’origine russe ®. 


Les perspectives en 1900 


Depuis le forage de Drake, l'industrie du pétrole a progressé a pas de 
géant. En 1900, la production globale atteint 23 700 000 m®; les deux 
principaux producteurs, la Russie et les Etats-Unis, en fournissent res- 
pectivement 50,8 °%/o et 42,7 °%o. Le pétrole représente déja 5,7 °%/o de 
l’énergie produite dans le monde. 

Les Européens occupent encore la premiére place dans la technique 
des diverses branches de l’industrie du pétrole. 

Les raffineurs se préoccupent de plus en plus d’ouvrir davantage 
l’éventail des produits qu’ils peuvent tirer du pétrole. Ainsi, le 
7 aodt 1894, F. X. Byerley prend aux Etats-Unis le brevet N° 524 130 
relatif 4 la fabrication d’asphalte soufflé, obtenu en soumettant des 
résidus a l’action oxydante de l’air chaud. Le pétrole lampant, jusqu’alors 
le principal produit fini, est en passe de perdre la premiére place. En 
1890, on commence 4a construire des automobiles, dans les moteurs des- 
quels est appliqué le cycle 4 4 temps inventé en 1862 par Il’ingénieur 


* B. Repwoop, Unification des méthodes d’essai du pétrole et de ses produits, Con- 
rés International du Pétrole (1"* session), Paris, 1900 ; Notes, Mémoires et Documents, 
aris, 1902, p. 10. 

7 Mitteilungen der Kaiserlichen Normal-Aichungs-Kommission, Berlin, Nr. 17, 

27 janvier 1892. 

* Tafel zur Ermittelung der Dichte von amerikanischem Petroleum und dessen 
Produkten mittelst der Thermo-Ardometers, herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Nor- 
mal-Aichungs-Kommission, IX, 90 S., Berlin, 1892. 
os Zusatztafel fiir russisches Petroleum und dessen Produkte zu der Tafel..., 1, 9 S., 

in, 1893. 
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frangais Alphonse Beau de Rochas (1815-1893). Le nouveau marché qui 
s’ouvre a l’essence va provoquer d’importantes modifications dans |’in- 
dustrie du raffinage et entrainer l’intensification de la recherche du brut. 
En outre, la construction des moteurs Diesel, dont le prototype apparait 
en 1894 7°, provoque l’accroissement de la demande en gas-oil, jusqu’alors 
uniquement utilisé pour la carburation du gaz 4 |’eau. 

Aussi est-ce avec optimisme que les techniciens du pétrole, réunis 
pour la premiére fois en congrés international 4 Paris, du 16 au 
21 aodt 1900, 4 l’occasion de l’Exposition Internationale, font le point 
des problémes qui se posent a leur industrie, dont la jeunesse se refléte 
dans un dynamisme sans cesse a l’affat de débouchés nouveaux. 


INDICATIONS BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES 


La Bibliographie des livres, théses et conférences relatifs a l'industrie du pétrole, 
par Marthe Acout, bibliothécaire de la Standard Frangaise des Pétroles, Paris, octobre 
1949, 332 p., reproduit 6408 fiches concernant la période 1847-1947, et provient du 
dépouillement des catalogues de quinze bibliothéques francaises. Ecartant les revues 
de son champ d’investigation, l’auteur a cependant retenu les articles ayant fait l'objet 
de tirages a part conservés dans les bibliothéques visitées. L’ouvrage présente deux autres 
catégories de lacunes. D’une part, les bibliothéques visitées ont été incomplétement 
inventoriées : ainsi, le Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers posséde des publica- 
tions du Bureau of Standards de Washington, qui ne sont pas citées. D’autre part, l’au- 
teur a négligé plusieurs bibliothéques importantes : Bibliothéque Nationale, Société des 
Ingénieurs Civils, Bureau International des Poids et Mesures, Laboratoire de Géologie 
de la Sorbonne, Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle. Un complément 4 cette bibliographie, 
insuffisante dans sa forme actuelle, serait le bienvenu. 

Le travail de Mlle Agout n’a pas périmé la bibliographie de 8804 titres par laquelle 
Boverton REpwoop termine son j'svod saaeny 5th ed., London, 1926, 3 vol., in-8°, 1353 p., 


359 fig. 

Ce traité de Repwoop, ceux de C. EnGLer und H. v. Hérer (Das Erdél, seine 
Physik, Chemie, Technologie und sein Wirtschaftsbetrieb, 6 Bde, Leipzig, 1909-1925) 
et de Raymond F. Bacon and William A. Hamor (The American Petroleum Industry, 
New York, 1916, 2 vol., in-8°, 963 p., 328 fig.) contiennent de nombreux renseignements 
sur l’histoire de l'industrie du pétrole dans le monde. 

Pour les débuts aux Etats-Unis, on dispose d’une relation contemporaine (J. T. 
Henry, The Early and Later History of Petroleum, with Authentic Facts in Regard to 
its Development in Western Pennsylvania, in-8°, Philadelphia, 1873) et des deux publi- 
cations récentes, richement documentées de Paul H. Gippens (The Birth of the Oil 
Industry, New York, 1938, in-8°, 216 p. ; Early Days of Oil. A Pictorial History of the 
Beginning of the Industry in Pennsylvania, Princeton, 1948, in-4°, 150 p.). 

Sous le titre, L’épopée du pétrole, Paris, 1947, 226 p., Pierre-Edmond Scumitz a 
publié un livre suggestif et vivant mais dont les indications sont 4 contréler. 

Enfin l’historique des grandes sociétés pétroli¢res apporte une utile contribution 
4 histoire de l'industrie du pétrole dans le monde. Dans fa note 27 est cité le volume 
consacré 4 la Standard Oil Co. L’historique du groupe Royal Dutch-Shell fait l’objet 
d’un ouvrage du Professeur R.J. Forses et d’un autre du Professeur GerreTson, qui 
doivent paraitre cette année (le premier est consacré au développement technique). 


7 Hugo Gitpner, Das Entwerfen und Berechen der Verbrennungskraftmaschinen 
und Kraftgas-Anlagen, Berlin, Ite Auflage, 1903, 2te Auflage, 1905, 8te Auflage, 1914. 

L. DesmareET a publié en 1905 la traduction frangaise de la premiére édition (Calcul 
et construction des moteurs a combustion. Manuel pratique a l'usage des ingénieurs et 
constructeurs de moteurs da gaz et a pétrole, par Hugo GiLpner). 





YOSHIO ANDO 2 


THE EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS OF THE JAPANESE 
ECONOMY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY * 


1. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN JAPAN 


the first important steel mill in this country (located in Fukuoka 

Prefecture and now known as the Yawata Steel Corporation) 
commenced operations at the very beginning of the twentieth century, 
namely in 1901. This suggests that the Industrial Revolution was then 
making headway in respect of Japanese heavy industry. 

The Japanese Industrial Revolution began in the late 1880's, almost 
one century later than in the West. Before discussing this Industrial 
Revolution, some brief description seems necessary of how modern in- 
dustrialization had been introduced. 

The origin of Japan’s modern economy, that is to say, capitalism, 
can be traced back to the Meiji Restoration '. Whatever industry existed 
prior to the Meiji Restoration was still in such a crude stage that it could 
not properly be considered as having reached the stage of manufacture. 
Just before the Meiji Restoration, that is in the latter part of the Toku- 
gawa Era, the final period of Japanese feudalism, a considerable deve- 
lopment had taken place in some trades, especially the cotton and silk 


ee Yawata Steel Works, owned by the National government and 


* Recommended by Dr. Caroline Ware, Author-Editor, Vol. VI. 
The Meiji Restoration was a reformation undertaken in 1868 and involving the 
fall of the Tokugawa Regime and Japan’s emergence as a modern state. The year 1868 
also marked the beginning of capitalism in Japan. However, there has been contro- 
versy for a long time among scholars as to the nature of the Meiji Restoration ; namely, 
whether it was a modern bourgeois revolution or the formation of absolutism. The 
int on which the controversies have concentrated is the value of land reform in the 
estoration. It is very clear that even land reform did not lead to capitalistic farming ; 
but the landowners who did no cultivation themselves exacted high rents in kind from 
tenants and most of them thus became “parasitic landowners”. This incomplete eman- 
cipation of peasants had a critical effect on the later development of capitalism in 
Japan. The present writer regards the Meiji Restoration as the formation of absolut- 
ism in the light of domestic conditions at that time but, because of Japan’s stage of 
development, as a substitute for a bourgeois revolution. 
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industries, but the real modern manufacturing industry had not yet come 
into existence. 

The new regime formed by the Meiji Restoration, however, made 
every effort to catch up with the West and thus to offset the lag created 
during the Isolation period. Above all, the leaders of the new regime 
who had witnessed the West’s modern arms, first revealed to Japan by 
Commodore Perry, considered the provision of modern armaments as 
their ultimate goal. At this stage, however, Japanese industry had no 
equipment in the modern sense and the government itself accordingly 
undertook the creation of modern industry. It established navy and army 
arsenals and other plants, mainly related to defense, in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kobe, Nagasaki and elsewhere. Mines were also, as a rule, owned and 
operated by the government, the necessary machines and equipment, 
plus the technicians and specialized workers, being imported from 
abroad. 

All this clearly demonstrates that the Japanese Industrial Revolu- 
tion differed greatly from that of the West. Japan did not follow the 
general pattern of the Industrial Revolution, originating in the cotton 
industry and progressively affecting other industries. 

To cite a few examples : prior to the establishment of the mechanized 
cotton industry, an armament industry and a shipbuilding industry 
were introduced ; prior to the production of textile machines, lathes for 
the manufacture of war implements were imported. This was simply 
due to the fact that Japan introduced modern techniques almost simul- 
taneously into various branches of industry’ immediately after the Res- 
toration, at a time when advanced industrial nations had already 
reached the final phase of the Industrial Revolution in every branch of 
industry. 

The fact that the importation and formation of modern industry in 
Japan was effected by the National government itself may suggest that 
Japanese industry at that time resembled those privileged industries in 
Europe which were fostered under an absolute monarchy (for example, 
the manufactures royales aided by Jean Baptiste Colbert in France). 

However the Meiji Restoration was in a different stage from that of 
the classic European absolute monarchy and in Japan large-scale mecha- 
nized enterprises were fostered, rather than “manufacture” as in 
Europe*. Accordingly, the formation of government-operated plants, 
in the period c. 1868-1878 (the early part of the Meiji era) does not 
indicate the development of the Industrial Revolution which only made 
headway, predominantly with private capital, after 1890. 


*The economic policies formulated immediately after the Meiji Restoration had 
both a mercantile —s and the aspect of the German type of protectionism. In those 
days the doctrines of Friedrich List were eagerly introduced into Japan. 
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Though the Japanese Industrial Revolution had its special charac- 
teristics, yet even in Japan it was, as elsewhere, the cotton industry 
which played a leading role in the Revolution. While heavy industry 
was introduced in the manner already outlined, modernization and re- 
organization took place in the traditional cotton and silk industries and 
such heritages from the feudal period as the ceramic and distillation 
industries, which had occupied a place of considerable importance be- 
fore, became mere local activities. For several years after the Meiji Res- 
toration, the same hand-spinning method as had been used until the 
end of the Tokugawa era was still used in the cotton industry. The 
modernization of this branch took two forms. One ignored the Western 
techniques, but introduced whatever improvements could be made on 
traditional equipment and methods *. The other adopted the Western 
type of mechanization, the government encouraging and aiding this 
trend. The former was of only passing significance and was destined 
to be largely replaced by the latter within less than ten years. Yet it 
was not only the modernization of cotton spinning that involved two 
approaches. The same was true in respect of silk production and the 
textile industry and, in general, of any traditional handicraft. 

The government was very aggressive in implementing the protec- 
tionist policies for the purpose of checking the import of cotton goods ¢. 
Thus, in 1872, the government bought up a spinning mill > in Sakai and 
placed it under its own management, while in 1878 the government estab- 
lished two model mills with two 2,000-spindle machines which were 
purchased from Manchester, England. In 1879 the government helped 
the establishment of 10 spinning mills by selling on a ten-year, interest- 
free instalment plan, 2,000-spindle machines to private interests. Three 
more cotton spinning mills were established when the government paid 
for their imported spinning machines. Though the operation of 2,000- 
spindle machines set up through government protection and aid was 
not necessarily successful as a venture, it played a critical role in the 
formation and growth of mechanical spinning in Japan. It is note- 
worthy that the aggressive government policies of encouragement and 


* The spinning machines which were displayed at the 1877 Tokyo exposition were 
well received and extensively adopted. The efficiency of these machines was four 
times that of the older type but they were constructed without any regard to Western 
technology. 

* After the opening of ports in 1854 (by the policy maintained throughout the Edo 
Pewee all foreign trade, except the restricted trade with China and Holland, was pro- 

ibited) cotton goods in particular were brought into the Japanese market on a huge 
scale. This tendency was still so strong even after the Meiji Restoration that cotton 
goods accounted for 42.7%/o of total imports in 1874 and the government was forced t: 
take measures to check this. 

5 This is the spinning mill managed under the Satsuma lord and was established 
in Sakai near Osaka by that lord towards the end of the Edo period. 
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aid to light industries as well as to heavy industries had a critical signi- 
ficance in industrialization. Without government assistance, private re- 
sources alone could have at most made some improvements on the tra- 
ditional handicraft type of production, and it would have been impos- 
sible to create large-scale modern enterprises through the introduction 
of techniques and machinery from more advanced nations. 


The first really substantia! mechanical spinning mill in Japan was 
Osaka Boseki Kaisha (later Toyo Boseki Kaisha, with 15,000 spindles and 
a capital of 500,000 yen) which was formed in 1882. However, more 
than 40°/o of its capital was contributed by peers, most of whom were 
representatives of the old feudal nobility. This portion of the investment 
was a sort of reconversion of national bonds issued to the feudal nobi- 
lity ® in return for the surrender of their revenues. The rest of the in- 
vestors were mainly Osaka merchants and landlords’. In other words, 
the first mechanical spinning venture was not formed spontaneously by 
the modern industrial capitalists who would have emerged from among 
private citizens and here is a peculiarity in the capitalism of Japan. 


The establishment of the Osaka Boseki Kaisha was followed by the 
creation of numerous large-scale spinning mills. The mechanical type 
of spinning came to prevail completely over the improved as well as 
the traditional hand spinning. The output of cotton yarn increased by 
leaps and bounds ; in 1891 domestic production exceeded imports ; in 
1897 exports exceeded imports. There was a general development in 
size and methods. The importation of raw cotton from India made it 
possible to turn out finer yarn, while victory in the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-1895) gave Japan a complete monopoly in the Korean market and 
a considerable gain on the Chinese market. It has been commonly said 
that the year 1897 marked the establishment of industrial capitalism in 
the cotton spinning industry and moreover, a monopoly was already 
formed and the industry’s political power was growing progressively 
stronger §. The effect of the Industrial Revolution in the silk and the 


* Though the Meiji Restoration led to the disintegration of the Samurai class, a 
rentier caste and the dominant class in the feudal age, they received national bonds 
as an indemnity from the newly formed government. This indicates the lack of harsh- 
ness in the Meiji Restoration. 

7In this case the merchants were capitalists and usurers but not of a modern type. 
Even the landowners were semi-feudal and parasitic (see Note 1), and claimed very 
high rents in kind, and thus were by no means modern in character. 

* As early as 1882, 13 spinning concerns organized a Federation. This organiza- 
tion, which was something like a cartel, concluded the anti-strike agreement among 
themselves in 1888, decided to cut down production during the 1890 depression, and 
later advocated the production of finer yarns in order to check the importation of 
Bombay yarns and the securing of the Chinese market. It also campaigned for higher 
tariffs on foreign yarns and no tariff on export of yarns and induced the government to 
put most of these programmes into effect. 
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textile industry was roughly identical. There was a transitional period 
represented by the improvement of traditional equipment and addi- 
tionally, modernization was encouraged by government imports from 
the more advanced Western nations ®. However, in other than the cot- 
ton spinning industry, modernization was far more retarded and this 
has resulted in inferior facilities, machines, and working conditions up 
to the present day. 

In 1894, the output of machine-made silk exceeded that of hand 
methods. In 1909, Japanese exports of silk topped all others. In 1909, 
exports of cotton textiles exceeded imports ; in 1899, exports of silk fab- 
rics exceeded imports. 

It has already been pointed out that Japanese heavy industry was 
introduced from abroad under government patronage, mainly for defense 
industries, immediately after the Restoration. Thereafter, heavy indus- 
try made headway mainly in the form of government-operated ventures. 
All of these government-owned plants (other than military plants) were 
sold out to private businessmen after 1880. The government chose busi- 
nessmen with political connections and sold the plants to them at abnor- 
mally low prices. It is significant that this later resulted in the forma- 
tion of “Zaibatsu” (great family trusts of modern Japan) peculiar to 
Japan *. 

Thenceforward, heavy industry mainly developed in army and navy 
arsenals and private plants under government protection ; production 
for military purposes accounted for a far greater part in heavy industry. 
As a result, technical achievements in the construction of battleships and 
the production of munitions caught up with that of the Western 
powers "!, although the production of such essentials as machine-tools 
was so far behind that most of this material had to be imported from 
more technically advanced countries. 

However it was only before and after the Sino- Japanese War (1894- 


* English machinery and technology were introduced for cotton spinning, Italian 
and French for silk, French and Austrian for weaving. 

1° Those businessmen who had influence with the politicians, especially those who 
held leading positions in the government, obtained various special privile es in re- 
turn for their political contributions. These businessmen played a very significant role 
in Japan, especially during the Meiji era, and the most influential became later “Zai- 
batsu”. Accordingly, though “Zaibatsu” was one form of capitalist monopoly, it did 
not develop spontaneously but rose up under the protection and patronage of the govern- 
ment during the Meiji era, which had a very strong absolutist character. “Zaibatsu” 
constituted the top layer of the economic hierarchy in Japan and dominated the whole 
economy. nme ps the Mitsubishi interests were successful in obtaining not only 
government-owned plants and mines but government-owned vessels, sometimes without 
payment. 

‘ For example, the Shimose gun powder (first made in 1888), the Miyahara type 
a (first constructed in 1897), the battle ship “Satsuma” (completed in 1910), the 
Takuma engine (first made in 1913) were said to represent an advance on Western 


techniques. 
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1895) that really substantial progress was made in heavy industry. Ex- 
pansion of armaments in preparation for the Russo- Japanese War (1904- 
1905) increased the demand for heavy industry products such as iron and 
steel, machines, etc. and, together with the greater accumulation of pri- 
vate capital and the State protectionist policy, made possible the real 
development of heavy industry. 

Thus, the Industrial Revolution in heavy industry took place between 
the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th century, some 
ten years behind that in the light industry sector. The first operations of 
the Yawata Iron Works in 1901 symbolized this advance of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The centre of iron production in Japan prior to this 
time was the Kamaishi Iron Works (in Iwate prefecture) which played 
a highly significant role in laying the foundation of the future iron in- 
dustry, especially pig iron production. Steel production was mainly car- 
ried out in army and navy arsenals but towards the end of the 19th cen- 
tury some private steel plants were established, although on a small scale. 
The increased demand for iron and steel during and after the Sino- 
Japanese War, however, made it necessary to have greater iron and 
steel plants, but private capital had not been sufficiently accumulated 
to establish these. Accordingly, the government hoped to establish its 
own large-scale iron and steel plants. 

It was only after passage of the bill to establish an iron and steel 
plant under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department that a govern- 
ment-owned plant of this sort actually became a public issue. Although 
the bill was rejected several times by the Diet, it was finally approved 
in 1896 and immediately thereafter the government edict was issued. 
Yawata, in the northern part of Kyushu, was chosen for its site and con- 
struction was begun in 1901. The Army and especially the Navy were 
very active in its establishment and operation from the beginning. It is 
significant that this plant was owned and operated by the government 
primarily to establish stocks of iron and steel against a time when im- 
ports of such material might be stopped because of war. It should also 
be noted that this plant was located in the northern Kyushu which faced 
Korea and China across the sea and an agreement had been reached 
with China to import iron ores from Tayeh as a result of victory in the 
Sino-Japanese War. In short, it may be said that the formation of the 
Yawata Iron Works reflected the peculiarities of Japanese capitalism 
and laid the foundation for heavy industry *. 


12 The Yawata Iron Works later became the nucleus of the Japanese iron and steel 
industry ; immediately after the beginning of its operations, its output of pig iron rep- 
resented 53°/o, its output of steel products 82%/o of the total output in Japan. Its estab- 
lishment led to a rapid increase in the total output in Japan and the rate of domestic 
supply also increased. Thus, in 1901-1905, the average rate of domestic supply of pig 
iron was 45°/o, that of steel products 16%/s, while in 1906-1910, the average for pig iron 
rose to 60°/s and for steel products to 25°/o. 
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Apart from iron and steel, armament production, such as shipbuild- 
ing and army and navy arsenals, was predominant in heavy industry. 
Machine manufacturing lagged considerably, even compared with rolling 
stock production. Ship construction progressed much more than other 
branches since it was of military importance and enjoyed the protec- 
tion and assistance of the State *. This branch undertook to turn out 
not only vessels and marine engines, but also other types of engines, 
mining machines, bridges and pumps, and thus took the place of general 
machine manufacturing plants. As a result, the machinery industry, of 
fundamental importance in the manufacturing industry of any country, 
only showed signs of real progress towards the end of the 19th century. 
In 1905 the Ikegai Iron Works constructed a complete American-type 
lathe and thereafter numerous machine-tool makers emerged, although 
most of them were relatively modest in size. 

Meanwhile, considerable progress was made in the production of 
domestic machine tools. Thus, the volume of imports of lathes began 
to decline after 1905, but not until the 1930’s did the machine-tool in- 
dustry become self-sufficient. 

Progress in the machine-tool industry was likewise made possible by 
the demands and requirements of the munitions industry and was espe- 
cially marked between the Russo-Japanese war and the end of the 
Meiji era. But it was still primarily for military purposes and still under- 
developed. These facts betoken the weakness of the industrial structure 
in Japan and have been the limiting factors on the whole development 
of Japanese capitalism. Similarly, the fact that spinning machines were 
not manufactured by domestic workshops until the First World War 
indicates the underdevelopment of the machinery industry. It was only 
after the First World War that heavy industry was firmly established. 

So far we have briefly considered the course of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in Japan and since this involves the special characteristics of 
Japanese capitalism, the most significant may be listed below : 


1. The State policy of encouragement and assistance and the domi- 
nant position of State capital. 

Modern industrialism was brought about “from above” by the aggres- 
sive State programme of encouragement, assistance and protection ever 
since the Meiji Restoration. Official policy influenced Japanese indus- 
trialism in the same way even after the Industrial Revolution made it- 
self felt in Japan. The dominant position of State capital remained un- 
changed even after the government sold out its plants and mines to 


13 In 1893 “the Ship Building a ge Law” was enacted. In addition nume- 
rous protection laws to favor large sc 
passed and had a considerable influence. 
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private interests. Specifically, the formation and expansion of army and 
navy arsenals, the formation of the State-operated iron works and the 
distribution of State capital through various financial institutions, owned 
partly by the government and partly by private interests though under 
direct State control, have been a sort of lever for the development of 
modern industrialism. 


2. Modern industrialism in Japan was introduced immediately after 
the Meiji Restoration, largely in war industries. The trend was consis- 
tently followed even much later than the Industrial Revolution. Heavy 
industry was concentrated on the production of munitions and other 
military material. It was only in the military sector of industry that the 
technological level reached that of the more advanced Western nations, 
while in other sectors it was far behind. 


3. The unbalanced development. 

The unbalanced development was very striking as between the war 
industry and other industries, between the cotton spinning industry and 
other clothing industry, between the army and navy arsenals and the 
private factories, between large manufacturing plants and small or 
medium sized plants, between industries in large cities and local indus- 
tries. It was mainly due to the fact that modern industrialization in 
Japan did not take place spontaneously, but was introduced from abroad 
under the State programme of encouragement, assistance and protection. 
This unbalanced situation, in effect, resulted in the creation of weak- 
ness within those particular industries which had been aided and en- 
couraged by the State. 


4. The weakness of the industrial structure. 

In spite of the apparent completion of the Industrial Revolution, the 
industries contained some critical weaknesses in their structure. The 
reversed and unbalanced development was an indication in itself but it 
also led to numerous other weaknesses peculiar to the Japanese industrial 
structure ; the scarcity of coal (especially for iron production), the scar- 
city of iron ore, its dependence upon imports, the low productivity and 
technical level in the metallurgical trade (especially in iron production), 
the low stage of development in the machine tool industry. As will be 
seen, the basic industries continued to depend upon small and medium 
sized enterprises and to control the structural weakness of the Japanese 
industry until a later period and even up to the present. 

5. The extensive existence of small and medium sized factories. 

Although the Industrial Revolution was completed by the end of 
the Meiji era, there were still numerous small and medium sized fac- 
tories of the old domestic type, whose productivity and technical level 
was exceedingly low and whose working conditions were very poor. 
These were found mainly in ceramics, distillation, general merchandise, 
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weaving, dyeing, etc. Moreover, even in such fields as the machine and 
shipbuilding industries, the larger enterprises themselves helped main- 
tain small and medium sized enterprises by making sub-contracts to 
exploit their low wages. 

6. Relationships with the control over colonies. 

Japanese capitalism, before it reached the stage of so-called mono- 
poly capitalism, was closely related to Japan’s colonial advancement. 
Industrial capital could only be established when it took possession of 
colonies. Thus, the development of the cotton industry was made pus- 
sible only by securing the Korean and Chinese markets. The overseas 
market was needed because the domestic market was limited by the 
absence of peasant emancipation. Even the formation of the iron and 
steel industry was made possible only by securing iron ore and coal for 
iron production from the domination of China and by creating facilities 
for iron production in Manchuria and Korea. It is also characteristic 
that, in order to secure the overseas markets and resources, war was re- 
sorted to because of Japan’s inferior position in the economic competi- 
tion. 


7. The inferior working conditions. 

It is undeniable that working conditions from the beginning of capi- 
talistic development to the period of the Industrial Revolution were ex- 
ceedingly bad. Especially in the case of Japan as will be seen later, 
working conditions had a very feudalistic character and involved low 
wages and long working hours. The fact that the tremendous expansion 
of Japanese textiles on the world market was made possible only by 
bad working conditions for women and children was bitterly censured 
throughout the world. 


8. The stagnation and semi-feudal structure of agriculture. 

While the beginning of the 20th century witnessed the completion 
of the Industrial Revolution in the manufacturing industries, little sub- 
stantial modernization occurred in agriculture. Specifically, the semi- 
feudal agricultural structure formed by the Meiji Restoration remained 
unchanged in substance even during the Industrial Revolution and the 
parasitic landlord system which constituted the nucleus of the structure 
expanded and strengthened. Hence farming in the modern sense, namely 
capitalistic farming, has never developed in Japan and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, farming has been done on a very small scale with family labour 
as its main feature. This striking contrast between agriculture and 
manufacture is one of the most basic characteristics of Japanese capital- 
ism and the semi-feudal state of agriculture has lowered working con- 
ditions and wages. 


——— 
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2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 
From the Russo-Japanese War to the First World War 


As soon as the Industrial Revolution was completed Japanese capital- 
ism began to advance into the formative stage preceding monopoly capi- 
talism. 

The Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) was a turning point in the 
process. Japan gained the victory but the peace treaty was not so advan- 
tageous as in the case of the Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895) **. Japan 
could not obtain any reparations and only secured Southern Saghalien 
which had much smaller economic value than Formosa, acquired after 
the Sino-Japanese War. Nevertheless, Japan made Korea an independ- 
ent nation (in 1910, Korea was made a Japanese territory) and secured 
the railways and the interests belonging to the railways which the Rus- 
sian Empire had held in Manchuria, and thus semi-colonized these 
lands. This gave Japan a dominating economic position in Asia, enabl- 
ing her to expand her markets and secure enormous natural resources 
for her heavy industry. In short, by getting possession of Korea, Formosa, 
and Southern Saghalien, by securing her interests in Manchuria under 
the military forces, and by extending her influence deep into the Chinese 
continent, Japan became a large and powerful Empire. 

The interests obtained in Manchuria from the Russian Empire had 
a special significance ; in order to operate the railways transferred to 
Japan, the South Manchurian Railroad Corporation was formed in 1906 
on initiative of the Army (one half of its capital was contributed by the 
government, the other half by private capital—mostly “Zaibatsu” in- 
terests). This Corporation, in addition to operating the railroad, gained 
control of the iron and steel industry, coal mining, and other various 
industries, as well as electric power, water supply and even newspapers. 
It may be considered an imitation of the East India Company of Eng- 
land, and it provided a foothold for Japan’s “operations in Manchu- 
ria” 45. Above all, Japan secured the right to administer and to station 


The Sino-Japanese War was epoch-making in the development of Japanese 
capitalism. First, Japan secured about 365 million yen in English specie as reparations 
and the price for returning the Liaotung Peninsula to China, more than enough to 
cover war expenditures. This was used not only to pay off the war bonds and to hel 
the expansion of heavy war industry, but also for the fund to establish the gold pone 
ard. Second, Japan secured a complete monopoly of the Korean market and established 
a base for further economic infiltration into China. 


48 The South Manchurian Railroad Corporation was founded with a capital of 200 
million yen. The chairman of its organization committee was Army General Kodama 
and administration from the beginning was always under army hegemony. Administra- 
tive power in the area belonging to the corporation was held by the President of the 
corporation and Japan had the right to station troops in that area. 
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her troops in the area belonging to the railroads. The so-called “Manchu- 
rian Incident” was initiated by the army group of this Manchurian mili- 
tary garrison. On the other hand, the heavy government expenditure of 
more than 1.7 billion yen on the War, the large distribution of funds for 
“Operation Manchuria”, and the large-scale expansion of armament 
after the War, all greatly helped the growth of capitalism, especially 
monopoly capitalism. In short, the Russo-Japanese War reflected the 
fact that Japanese capitalism had reached the stage of monopoly and 
made its formation certain. 

It was only after the First Word War, however, that financial capi- 
talism took root in Japan. It is commonly believed that the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads in 1906 represented the first stage in the development 
of financial capitalism **. Japanese railroads were first started as a 
State enterprise at the beginning of the Meiji era. Subsequently, they 
were turned into the hands of private interests, while after the Sino- 
Japanese War depression in the railroad business caused the army and 
navy and even financial and political circles to demand nationaliza- 
tion. Private railroads were purchased by the government for about 
twice as much as the amount of their capital. Former stockholders of 
private railroad companies, especially large banks, received more than 
double the amount of capital funds they had previously paid in. 

It is extremely significant that the railroads were nationalized in 
this way, since the railroad industry was made possible by the combina- 
tion of the iron and steel and coal mining industries and is the type of 
enterprise requiring the largest amount of fixed capital and playing an 
arterial role in any capitalistic society. It may be noted in passing that 
this nationalization was undertaken in the same year that saw the estab- 
lishment of the South Manchurian Railroad Corporation. 

There are other indications of the growth of monopoly capitalism 
during the period from the end of the Meiji era to the beginning of the 
Taisho era, that is, in the early 1910's. 

The accumulation of capital increased rapidly after the Russo- Japa- 
nese War. The growth of the corporation type of business, the increased 
importance of manufacturing in business, and the concentration of pro- 
duction within the manufacturing industry were very striking. As shown 
in Table 1 and Table 2, the proportion of small enterprises decreased 
while the proportion of large plants and firms increased. Heavy indus- 
try also increased in importance and the new electrical power industry 
came to have a greater significance with the substitution of electric 
power for steam power. 


16 Railways were nationalized by giving out 5°%/o interest bearing bonds to the for- 
mer owners and the purchase price was estimated at more than double the original con- 
struction cost. 
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In this same period, in addition to the exportation of merchandise, 
exports of capital became very important. It was exported to China and 
Korea, and was seen at its most significant in the operation of spinning 
enterprises in China (the Zaika Boseki Co.) and the exploitation of heavy 
industry in Manchuria and Korea. The former development was made 
possible by the Shimonoseki Peace Treaty which forced China to open 
two ports along the Yangtzekiang river and to recognise Japan’s right 
to establish industrial enterprises within Chinese territory. The exploi- 
tation of Manchuria was made possible by the Russo-Japanese War. 
Thus, Japan could carry out the iron and steel activities and coal min- 
ing in Manchuria under the South Manchurian Railroad interests. In 
addition to these interests, the Okura Zaibatsu established the Penhsihu 
Iron and Steel Corporation as a joint-enterprise in the Mukden Prefec- 
ture. A loan was given to the Haujipin Iron and Steel Corporation in 
China and the iron mines in Korea controlled by the Yawata Iron 
Works. Thus, Japan came to take a share in the division and control of 
China, by making it a semi-colony. In 1912, Japan (along with Russia) 
joined the International Loan Group (composed of Britain, the U.S.A., 
France and Germany) and the International Loan Group of Six Powers 
was organized. Thereafter, investment in the Chinese territory be- 
came very active in the form of loans and joint-operation of railways 
and the Bank of Korea and the Bank of Formosa, founded as note-issu- 
ing banks, had great importance as bases for the direction of the colo- 
nies, especially as regards financial control. 

It should be pointed out that while capital was being exported in this 
way, imports of capital were also still being carried on. The greater 
portion of the money required for prosecuting the Russo-Japanese War 
was met by foreign borrowings in the form of national bonds issued 
abroad. Foreign capital was also introduced in the form of national 
bonds, local bonds and corporate bonds and direct foreign investment 
in Japanese business enterprises began about this time. The special nature 
of Japanese capitalism was that it still had to depend on capital im- 
portation from the more advanced nations such as Britain and the 
U.S.A. while at the same time it was already exporting capital. This 
dependence on the more advanced nations combined with control over 
the under-developed nations of Asia, especially China and Korea, be- 
came the foundation of Japan’s foreign policy. 

To summarize the foregoing : towards the end of the Meiji era, i.e. 
from about 1900 to 1910, Japanese capitalism reached the so-called 
monopoly stage and came to form a large empire holding colonies and 
half-colonies. In Asia, only Japan reached this stage of development. 
Thus, after the Meiji Restoration, within a little more than three de- 
cades, Japanese capitalism, which started some centuries later than in 
more advanced nations, caught up with the rest of the world. But this 
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very fact led to great weaknesses within Japanese capitalism. Its “back- 
wardness” can be fully explained by the peculiarity of the industrial 
revolution in Japan, as pointed out earlier. This peculiarity was that 
while Japanese capitalism attained the monopoly stage, the semi-feudal 
structure of agriculture had not changed in essence at all and develop- 
ment in all other sectors was unbalanced and uneven. While Japan grew 
as an imperialistic nation, it retained numerous backward sectors and 
its dependence on the more advanced capitalist nations demonstrates 
its weakness. 


TABLE I 


Intensification and Concentration of Production and Capital during the 
Period from the end of the Meiji Era to the Beginning of the Taisho Era 
(about the beginning of the 20th century). 


(a) Number of plants and workers 


Year Percentage Percentage of 

of Plants Plant Workers 

5 to 9 workers employed 1909 52.4°/o 13.5°%o 
1914 46.2°/o 9.9°/o 

10 to 29 workers employed 1909 33.3°/o 21.3°/o 
1914 36.4°/o 19.5°%/o 

30 to 99 workers employed 1909 10.8°/o 21.7% 
1914 13.1°%/o 22.0°/o 

100 to 499 workers employed 1909 3.0°/o 22.6°/o 
1914 3.6°/o 22.9°/o 

More than 500 workers employed 1909 0.5°%/o 20.9°/o 
1914 0.7% 25.7°%/o 


(b) Percentage of Companies by Amount of Paid-up Capital in 1000 yen. 
under 100 under500 under 1000 under 5000 above 5000 total 


1905 13.61% 19.38% 10.19°%/0 20.600 36.22% 100% 
1910 11.53% =18.11%0 + =10.95%o 21.42% 37.99% 100% 
1913 10.43%o  16.74°%/o 9.88°/o  24.88°%/0 38.07%. 100° 


Source : Kajinishi, Oshima, Kato, Ouchi, The Development of Capital- 


ism in Japan, vol. 1. 


8. THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The First World War has a critical significance in the evolution of 
Japanese capitalism. Japan technically entered the war because of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but the centre of hostilities was so far from 
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her that the cost to her was insignificant and she enjoyed immense pros- 
perity. As soon as she declared war, her military forces attacked the 
Germans in China and the South Seas and brought them to terms and 
by seizing the German interests there, Japan again extended her impe- 
rialistic domination. Furthermore, the Allies (Russia and others) began 
to place large orders in Japan for munitions and other goods and those 
countries in the Far East and Africa which had hitherto been supplied 
by the European nations now at war turned to Japan for their needs. 
As a result, Japanese exports increased as never before and, as demon- 
strated in Table 2, exports exceeded imports by some 1.4 billion yen 
during the entire war period. In addition, because of the world-wide 
shortage of merchant ships, the Japanese shipping business had never 
experienced such great prosperity. For this reason, together with the 
income from the marine insurance, Japan’s invisible accounts showed 
a surplus of 1.4 billion yen (see Table 3) 1”. 

As a result of such record-breaking prosperity, for the first time in 
her history Japan became a creditor nation with a net income of some 
2.8 billion yen in specie, and even subscribed to the bonds issued by the 
Allied nations. Industry experienced a tremendous expansion in paid- 
up capital, production facilities and the number of workers (see Table 4). 
The growth of the heavy and chemical industries was especially strik- 
ing, and it is significant that, following this war boom, increased capital 
intensification could be recognized in the industrial structure (see 
Table 5). 


From this period on, Japan became conspicuously aggressive in her 
policy of expansion into China and, as a result, greatly strengthened 
her position in China. This was made possible by the following circum- 
stances : firstly, as already mentioned, immediately after the declara- 
tion of war Japan took possession of German interests in China ; second- 
ly, it was easier for Japan to take an aggressive policy since China was 
involved in post-revolutionary disorder ; thirdly, the Western powers, 
which had been paying considerable attention to China and were sus- 
picious of Japan’s activities, could not intervene because of their preoc- 
cupation with hostilities in Europe. 


Japan took possession of the former German settlement and railway 
interests in Shantung Province and in 1915 presented the well-known 
“Twenty-one Demands” to the Yiian Shi-Kai government. This was 
designed to force China to recognize Japan’s extensive interests in all 
their political, economic, and cultural aspects, especially in Manchuria, 
Mongolia and Shantung Province, and the Chinese government was ob- 


17 (In the balance of trade). In this case, the exports of munitions were included 
in the invisible trade account. 
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liged to submit to the demand because of strong Japanese military pres- 
sure which, on account of the war, could not be offset by any outside 
assistance. In addition, after the revolution in China, Japan joined the 
International Loan Group organized by the Western powers to arrange 
loans to China and also made independent railway loans by which her 
interests in Manchuria and Mongolia were further expanded. In 1917, 
the Nishihara Loan Agreement was concluded with the Chinese govern- 
ment '8, an agreement which was strategic in nature and aimed at secur- 
ing railway and other interests in China. For this reason, it was violently 
criticized within China as a selling-out to a foreign country, by the rest 
of the world as a step towards invasion of China, and within Japan as 
unjust and offering inadequate security for the loan. It may be said that 
the agreement reflected the nature of Japan’s policy towards China. In- 
cidentally, Japan from time to time made loans to private enterprises as 
well as to the government in China. 

Private investment in Chinese industries showed a considerable in- 
crease. It was mainly evident in the spinning industry, where Japanese 
capital obtained nearly complete control in northern China proper ; in 
addition such private investments extended to mining, electric power, 
transportation, banking and foreign trade. Thus, Japan along with 
Great Britain provided the largest share of total capital investment by 
the great powers in China. Similarly China, and especially Manchuria, 
accounted for most of Japan’s total overseas investment. 

Although Japan was rapidly becoming a great imperialist nation *, 
she was confronted by serious problems. The first of these was that 
economic organization, especially in regard to agriculture, remained 
backward. The second was that in spite of the fact that Japan had ex- 
ported capital since the end of the Meiji era and more actively since 
the First World War, she was still obliged to import foreign capital. 
The third concerned Japan’s relations with the rest of the world. Japan 
strengthened her domination over China but her policies were so mili- 
taristic and aggressive that this domination encouraged the resistance 
of the Chinese people and, in addition, roused suspicion among other 
powers which had interests in China, giving rise to friction with those 
powers. 


18 This was concluded by Kamezo Nishihara, a henchman of the then Prime Minis- 
ter General Terauchi, without having followed the regular diplomatic procedure, and 
its progress was only known to the Prime Minister Terauchi and Finance Minister 
Shoda. The loan amounted to 140 million yen and was made in the form of a railway 
loan, although it was said that in reality the loan was not used for railway construc- 
tion but as a military and political fund for the military clique in China. The Japanese 
government could not recover its principal, which later had to be paid off from its 
own resources. 

In this article, Imperialism means the highest advanced stage of capitalism, 
that is monopoly capitalism, not the concept of the value of colonies. 
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TABLE 2 


Japan’s Foreign Trade during the First World War (yen). 


exports imports balance 
1914 591,101,461 595,735,725 — 4,634,264 
1915 708,306,997 532,449,938 + 175,857,059 
1916 1,127,468,118 756,427,910 + 371,040,208 
1917 1,603,005,048 1,035,811,107 + 567,193,941 
1918 1,962,100,668 1,668,143,833 + 293,956,835 


Source : Data by the Bank of Japan. 


TABLE 3 
The Invisible Account during the First World War (yen). 


receipts payments balance 
1914 146,500,000 150,300,000 — 3,800,000 
1915 226,000,000 154,100,000 + 71,900,000 
1916 460,000,000 174,900,000 + 285,100,000 
1917 678,200,000 119,300,000 + 455,900,000 
1918 894,600,000 319,000,000 + 575,600,000 
TABLE 4 


Increase of physical assets in industries during the First World War. 





Manufacture 





transporta- mining  electri- textile chemical machinery metals other total 
tion city and 
apparatus 





1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1919 845.0 1,734.6 1,487.4 9,675.3 1,711.3 1,143.0 3,436.9 3,008.8 1,622.2 
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TABLE 5 
The Industrial Structure before and after the First World War. 


a 4 of Percentage ae of we of 
electric motors 

1915 
Heavy Industry 79.5 78.6 76.7 69.3 
Light Industry 20.5 21.4 23.3 30.7 
Total 100 100 100 100 
1922 
Heavy Industry 73.3 72.4 69.5 70.7 
Light Industry 26.7 27.6 30.5 29.3 
Total 100 100 100 100 


Source : Kiichi Mori, History of the Organization of Japanese Industry. 


4. THE ECONOMY AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


The First World War gave the Japanese economy an unusual pros- 
perity which enabled Japanese capitalism to grow enormously. How- 
ever, this prosperity had its limitations and contradictions. It was not 
brought about by internal economic conditions but by the fact of the 
war ; accordingly its foundation was endangered by the conclusion of 
the War. Labour productivity did not rise much throughout this prospe- 
rous period and the excessive credits and productive assets arising from 
the War boom deepened the contradiction in the postwar period. 

Thus it might be said that the postwar panic started in Japan *° 
and that, in spite of the fabulous “prosperity”, the Japanese economy 
was merely one weak link in world economy. During the postwar finan- 
cial crisis, the government tried to relieve financial circles by making use 
of the Bank of Japan and its funds, in other words adopted the so-called 


* This postwar depression was different in nature from the previously experienced 
cyclical depression. In the First World War, world capitalism definitely attained the 
new stage. The Communist Revolution and growing trade unionism became critical 

roblems for capitalism. The crisis in Japan took place simultaneously with this rise 
in trade unionism. Incidentally, the union movement in Japan was in a serious plight 
because of the suppression effected by the government ever since the end of the Meiji 
era. Stimulated by inflation and the intensification of labour caused by the war and 
increasing trade unionism in the world, workers after the War organized unions actively 
and frequently waged large-scale strikes. The increasing price of rice led to a nation- 
wide uprising which made it necessary for the government to call out troops and 
finally caused the fall of the Cabinet. This “Rice Riot” (1918) has a great significance 


in that it was the first mass political uprising in Japan. The peasants’ unions were 
actively organized, mainly by the tenant peasants, and thus the peasant movement de- 
veloped side by side with the labour movement. 
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relief inflation policy. However, since the postwar crisis was mainly 
the result of over-expansion during the War, this, like the temporizing 
policy of private enterprise, could only patch up the surface. Such a 
policy could not solve the fundamental problems, but rather deepened 
the contradictions. Japan experienced a brief boom in 1921 which was 
followed by a financial crisis among local banks and depression *'. 
Finally, she suffered greatly from the Kanto earthquake and fire of 
1923 ®2. On both occasions, the government again adopted a relief in- 
flation policy and the contradictions in the Japanese economy became 
more intense. Then amid prolonged stagnation and economic deadlock 
(especially due to the unfavourable balance of trade, the plummeted 
value of the yen in the foreign change and its instability) the Taisho era 
(1912-1926) ended and the Showa era began **. 

In 1927, two years before the world panic of 1929, Japan suffered 
from a financial panic *‘. It is important to note that this occurred only 
in Japan and was caused by the sustained contradictions of Japanese 
capitalism which had never been remedied ever since the First World 
War. It resulted in the bankruptcy and liquidation of small and medium 
banks, so that the larger banks secured a dominating position and came 
to enjoy considerable political power *°. 

Meantime, the Hamaguchi Cabinet, which was formed in 1929, at- 
tempted to remedy the ever-growing contradictions and to reorganize 
the Japanese economy, by means of the so-called Inouye retrenchment 
policy and by lifting the gold embargo which suggested a possible resto- 
ration of the gold standard. It thus tried to make the Japanese economy 


*1It has frequently been said that the failure or bankruptcy of banks and busi- 
ness enterprises was due to inefficient management but it is not correct, The growing 
a in the Japanese economy since the First World War must e held 
responsible. 

*2 The great earthquake which struck the Kanto area on September 1, 1923 was 
followed by a great fire in Tokyo and Yokohama and casualties numbered nearly 
160,000 ; in addition, most of the factories, banks and stores in these cities being des- 
troyed, the economy was completely paralysed for a time. The government, through 
the Bank of Japan, declared a moratorium and adopted an inflation policy for relief. 
The earthquake had a serious adverse effect on the balance of trade. 

From about 1923, the world economy gradually stabilized and various nations 
pore back to the gold standard but Japan could not do likewise nor achieve economic 
stability. 

* This dramatic bank panic was caused partly by the failure of small and medium 
banks and partly by liberal loans made by the government-sponsored Bank of Formosa. 
Runs on banks extended all over the country, the Cabinet fell and only a moratorium 
and gg loans by the Bank of Japan on the government’s security finally led to 
normalcy. 

*8 This financial panic and “Bank Law” led to many small and medium banks 
being merged with the larger banks. The latter (especially the five largest) held a 
leading position in the amount of deposits and loans. After that time the financial 
groups around the large banks acquired powerful political influence. 
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a normal link in world economy **. This policy gave a modern rationa- 
lity to Japanese finance which had been under chronically irresponsible 
policies and an attempt was made to reappraise the financial policies 
followed ever since the First World War. However, the policy was not 
successful because the contradictions of the Japanese economy had pro- 
gressed too far. As a result, a prolonged depression developed, the most 
acute that Japan had ever experienced because at the same time the 
world-wide depression began. Prices fell, firms went into bankruptcy 
or were closed down, production was curtailed and unemployment be- 
came extensive. The impact on rural districts was particularly severe. 
Farmers suffered from huge debts ; many had to sell their own children. 
The impact was more acute in regard to agriculture because that was 
the weakest sector in the Japanese economy. 


5. TRANSITION TO A WAR ECONOMY AND ITS 
CONTRADICTIONS 


As outlined in the last chapter, the financial disorders of 1927 and 
the world-wide panic gave a great blow to the Japanese economy but 
also represented a turning point for Japanese capitalism *”. The extreme 
depression and the vigorous labour and peasant movement which fol- 
lowed caused a serious crisis in Japanese capitalism. What counter- 
measures did the government and the financial groups take ? 

The first was the rationalization of industry following the pattern 
of the world trend. But it was not rationalization of business in the true 
sense since it did not raise labour productivity by the modernization of 


26 The Hamaguchi Cabinet was cf unique significance in the history of modern 
Japan. It was formed solely by the Minseito, a political party. Under Foreign Minis- 
ter Shidehara (who became Prime Minister after the Second World War) the strong 

olicy towards China which had been followed by the preceding Cabinet was corrected ; 
) nore participated in the London Naval Disarmament Conference and signed the 
disarmament treaty, and the government was successful in having the treaty ratified 
despite vigorous opposition, thus initiating a policy of cooperation with England and 
the U.S.A. ; Finance Minister Inouye (Junnosuke) adopted a policy of rationalising the 
finance. There was some limitation in certain fields “but credit should be given to the 


critical attitude taken by this cabinet towards what was absolutist and militaristic. 

*7It is worth noting that Japan, which had not enjoyed any economic stability, 
was stricken by the financial crisis preceding the world panic and thus fell into the 
Great Depression. 
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machines and equipment, the effort being directed towards a reduction 
of working forces, wages cuts, and the further intensification of labour, 
all leading to greater unemployment, social unrest and lowered domes- 
tic purchasing power. 

As part of the rationalization policy, compulsory cartelization was 
adopted. For this purpose, the Major Industries Control Law was en- 
acted, a forerunner of the controlled economy in the later war years. 

As to the agricultural policies, since the most fundamental cause for 
the agricultural depression in Japan was land problems, land reform 
should have been undertaken which would have dealt with the very 
root of the Japanese agricultural difficulties. No such measure, how- 
ever, was taken and the slogan of “self-regeneration” was preached 
while government expenditure for relief of the rural areas was insigni- 
ficant. 

The second counter-measure was a policy of suppression directed 
against the growing labour and peasant movements ; thus, the law for 
preservation of public peace ** was enforced and government suppres- 
sion was directed not only towards communist activities but also towards 
anything of a socialistic nature. 

As pointed out earlier, Japan, after the First World War, became 
more aggressive in her attempts to advance her interests in China and 
thus encouraged resistance on the part of China and suspicion on the 
part of other nations. Then through the Ishii-Lansing agreement with 
the U.S.A. (1917) and various treaties at the Washington Conference 
(1921-1922), Japan tried to maintain or expand her interests in China 
by having her activities explicitly or tacitly accepted. From the histori- 
cal point of view, it is natural that Japan should have adopted a coope- 
rative policy towards England and the U.S.A., for at this time she was 
still dependent upon those nations for her capital and foreign trade. 
Furthermore, this foreign policy had some bearing upon her activities 
in the Far East, such as the dispatch of troops to Siberia ® and aid to 
the counter-revolutionary regime in China. 

The Tanaka Cabinet *° took a strong policy towards China and sent 
troops three times to Shantung Province on the pretext of protecting 


*8 This law enacted in 1925 and strengthened in 1928 was designed to outlaw the 
Communist party. There were many cases when even Social-democrats were arrested 
and liberals were controlled by this law. Incidentally, before the Second World War, 
even when the labour movement was very active, the percentage of the organized 
workers was not more than 10°/o. 

2° At the time of the Russian Revolution, Japan, together with other countries, 
sent troops to Siberia, and, indeed, sent more troops for a longer period than other 
countries did. Some students have seen the source of later Army fascism in this. 

%° This was the Seiyukai Cabinet and Prime Minister Giichi Tanaka, leader of 
the Seiyukai, an Army general, assistant chief-of-staff, and Army minister, strongly 
pressed for the despatch of troops to Siberia. This cabinet was criticized as too aggres- 
Sive. 
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Japanese residents there and in Manchuria Chang Tso-Lin was killed by 
an explosion **. A series of police and Army actions under this Cabinet 
were the forerunners of the later “Manchuria Incident”. Chang Tso-Lin’s 
death resulted in the fall of the Tanaka Cabinet which was replaced by 
the Hamaguchi Cabinet, which, as already mentioned, remedied the 
Tanaka foreign policies and restored the “cooperative policy” *. 
However, in the midst of the great depression, the army, especially 
a group of young officers, openly proceeded to plan an aggressive foreign 
policy, more specifically the military “occupation” of Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and secretly planned a coup d’état. A few attempts were ac- 
tually made but in vain. These two programmes by the army were very 
closely connected and might almost be described as one and the same. 
In 1931 the “Manchuria Incident” began and Japan thereby became 
involved in a war lasting about 15 years **. The Fascist movement be- 
came more conspicuous through terrorist activities by rightists and 
young army officers from 1930 *4. Through its foothold in this and 
through the progress of the war, the army rapidly achieved political 
domination. It may be said that the Fascist regime under the army was 
finally established by the “February 26 Incident” *, but it should be 
noted that the young officers who played a great role in the formation 
of the Japanese fascism and the rightists closely connected with them 
sought the foundation for their movement among the peasants and small 
or medium businessmen ruined by the depression. It should also be 
noted that the capitalists of the new war industries, especially the chemi- 
cal and machine-tool industries, were in close touch with the action of 
these young officers. Furthermore, the financiers, including the “Zai- 
batsu” group, and the politicians, although they occasionally uttered 
criticisms of the army fascists’ war policy, never actively denounced it. 


*! Generalissimo Chang Tso-Lin of China was killed by an explosion when his 
train was - "rae Mukden Station. It is believed that a Japanese army officer 
was responsible. 

a note 26. The lifting of the gold embargo by Finance Minister Inouye was 
made par by financial aid from the U.S.A. which had some bearing on the adop- 
tion of a “cooperative diplomacy”. 

% The Wakatsuki Cabinet (after Prime Minister Hamaguchi was assassinated, 
Mr. Wakatsuki succeeded but the members of his cabinet were mostly unchanged from 
that of Hamaguchi) fell immediately after the outbreak of the Manchuria Incident. 
This led to the abandonment of Shidehara diplomacy and the Inouye financial policy. 
Thereafter, the foreign policy, under Army influence, became more aggressive in re- 
gard to China. 

*4In 1930 Prime Minister Hamaguchi and in 1931 former Finance Minister Inouye 
and Mr. Dan, President of the Mitsui Warehouse Co. were attacked by members of 
the rightist organization. On May 15, 1931, the so-called “May 15 Incident” took place 
and Prime Minister Inugai was shot to death by young officers of the army and navy. 
This was the end of the traditional p cabinet. 

%5On February 26, 1936, Prime Minister Okada, Finance Minister Takashi and 
other important leaders were attacked by an army troop led by young officers. 
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After the establishment of the Fascist regime they were integrated into 
it **, In short, during and after the great depression, Japan did not take 
measures such as were taken in the U.S.A., England and France, and 
chose war and Fascism just as Germany and Italy did. 

The “Manchuria Incident” led to the breakdown of the Inouye finan- 
cial policy and caused the new war inflation which became decisive 
after the February 26 Incident. Along with this inflationary policy, the 
controlled economy was being strengthened and was fully established 
by the enactment of the National Mobilization Law in 1938. 

Thus, State intervention in economic matters extended to produc- 
tion, currency circulation and consumption, while State capital took on 
a much greater importance *7. Meanwhile the growth of heavy and 
chemical industries exceeded that of other industries, many small and 
medium enterprises were liquidated and the hegemony exercised by the 
larger enterprises was fully established **. In agriculture, policy was 
concentrated on securing foodstuffs, but a fundamental change was 
brought about in the structure of agriculture by a labour shortage, and 
the transition from farm-rent in kind to cash payment caused by the 
compulsory sale of rice to the government. This betokened the disinte- 
gration of the semi-feudal relations in agriculture *. 

Japan’s declaration of war on the U.S.A., England, Holland and 
others meant that the militarization of the Japanese economy was com- 


36Close cooperation was established between the army and the financial group 
through the “Yuki Financial Policy” adopted by Finance Minister Yuki of the Haya- 
shi Cabinet of 1931. Incidentally, protests against militarism and Fascism were very 
weak and few after the Manchurian Incident and, after the February 26 Incident, 
suppression became more powerful and there was no further protest of any sort. Almost 
everyone from financiers and politicians to organized workers adopted a cooperative 
attitude towards the army and Fenton. 

37 Control was extended over almost every aspect of economic life, ranging from 
the administration of factories to foreign trade, raw materials, funds, prices, wages, 
employment, rationing. This system whereby the State strengthens control over econo- 
mic life and State capital plays an important role is usually called State monopoly 
capitalism. It is reasonable to say that State monopoly capitalism in Japan matured 
after the Manchurian Incident and was fully established by the enactment of the 
National Mobilization Law. Under this system, of course, the labour movement was 
completely suppressed. 

Many small and medium commercial firms were liquidated and most of the small 
and medium manufacturing enterprises were forced to change over to war production 
and were rearranged so that they became virtually sub-contractors for many of the 
parts needed for aircraft, etc. The large enterprises could only exist in conjunction 
with small and medium enterprises. This is why the latter were preserved for the cost 
of manufacturing parts was lower if they were obtained from the sub-contractors rather 
than manufactured by the large enterprise itself. The proportion of heavy industry 
increased mainly in respect of war production so that there was no real capital in- 
tensification of industry. 

3®Some signs of change in the agricultural structure were already apparent since 
the First World War. During the Second World War, a larger change was taking place 
establishing the conditions for the postwar land reform. 
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pleted. However, the following peculiarities existed in the wartime eco- 
nomy : 


1. The inadequacy of natural resources and dependency upon foreign 
countries. 


2. The limitation of the sources of industrial power (especially elec- 
tricity and coal). 


8. The under-development of industrial structure. 


4. The under-development of basic industries, especially the iron and 
steel and machine-tool industries. 


5. The low technological level. 


6. Uneven and unbalanced development : 
(a) between agriculture and manufacturing ; 
(b) between the supply of productive means and the production of 


consumer goods ; 
(c) between military production in the heavy and chemical industries 


and in other industries ; 

(d) between the larger enterprises and the smaller and medium enter- 
prises ; 

(e) within the same industry, and 

(f) among different districts. 


7. Poor transportation facilities. 
8. The domination exercised by the “Zaibatsu” and by monopoly. 


9. The dominating position of State capital and the dependence of pri- 
vate capital upon State capital. 


Japan’s defeat—the breakdown of her wartime economy—was direct- 
ly due to the complete stoppage of supplies of strategic materials from 
the South by the blockade ; but the fundamental cause was the weak- 
nesses listed above—the fundamental contradictions of Japanese capi- 
talism *. 


“The political aspect was also very important. Since the government was not 
modernized, not democratic and not integrated, there was a fundamental defect in the 
mechanism of the war economy and the conflicts and sectionalism between the army 
and the navy could not be overcome. 
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NABIH AMIN FARIS 


THE ARAB COUNTRIES OF WEST ASIA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY * 


development of mankind as has the area now inhabited by the 

Arab Countries of West Asia. As the birthplace of all monotheis- 
tic religions, the cradle of Western civilization, the crossroads of world 
trade, the highway of empire builders, the land bridge between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and the meeting place between the East and the West, 
its material and cultural heritage is discernable throughout the world. 
Like the members of a relay race, the Sumerians, Babylonians, Phoeni- 
cians, Hittites, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Arameans, Hebrews, and Arabs 
have each in turn received, carried and handed over the torch of civili- 
zation. Today, the area is again claiming the attention of the world as 
a middle region between the central land-power system dominated by 
Russia and the sea-power system dominated by the United States. Simi- 
larly, it is a middle region between two contending ideologies, Western 
democracy and Communism, each endeavouring to win to its side the 
minds and souls of the region’s rising generations. What complicates 
matters further is the fact that the present Arab inhabitants of the region 
are culturally lagging, militarily weak, and economically backward, but 
at the same time stirred to a degree unprecedented in history by the 
spirit of intransigent nationalism. 


P ERHAPS no area in the world has had as much to do with the cultural 


The Arab Countries at the Turn of the Century 


At the turn of the century, the Arab countries of West Asia were, 
with the exception of certain parts of the Arabian Peninsula, under the 
direct rule of the Ottomans, administered from Constantinople as wila- 
yahs (provinces) and mutasarrifiyyahs or sanjaqs (detached sub-provinces 
or districts). What is now the Kingdom of Iraq was at the turn of the 
century the province of Basrah, the province of Bagdad, and the province 
of Mosul. Each province was administered by a wali (governor), hold- 


* Recommended by Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Author-Editor, Vol. VI. 
N.B. This article was written in 1956. 
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ing the title of Pasha. Because of Bagdad’s ancient fame and strategic 
position, its pasha had the primacy. The remaining part of the Fertile 
Crescent, usually known as geographic or natural Syria and including 
the present Republic of Syria, the Republic of Lebanon, the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan and Israel, was divided into three wilayahs and two 
detached sanjags: the wilayah of Aleppo, the wilayah of Beirut, the 
wilayah of Damascus, the sanjaq of Jerusalem ', and the sanjaq of Leba- 
non*. The Peninsula was divided among five contending potentates, 
nominally under the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph, one 
British Colony, one British Protectorate, and five regions in “exclusive” 
treaty relations with Britain. In the north ibn-Rashid was still holding 
fast to northern Nejd with Ha’il as capital against the fast expanding 
power of the future lord of Arabia, Abd-al-Aziz ibn-Saud. The Wah- 
habi chieftain had just wrested, in 1902, his ancestral capital, al-Riyad, 
from the Rashidid usurper, and had a career of exploits which was to 
reach its climax with his capture of Mecca a quarter of a century later. 
In Hejaz, the Holy Land of Islam, the authority of the Sultan-Caliph 
was receiving a temporary boost as a result of the commencement, in 
1901, of the Hejaz railway, but the storm which was to sweep Ottoman 
power out of the Two Cities of Islam was, already, like Elijah’s cloud, 
rising out of the sea. To the south of Hejaz was Asir, where chaos and 
tribal rivalries were the only mainstay of Ottoman power, and these 
were, too, being stamped out along with the hated Turks by the ener- 
getic hand of Mohammed ’Ali al-Idrisi who had just returned from 
abroad to claim his heritage. Farther south was Yemen, the Arabia Felix 
of antiquity, where the Imam Yahya Hamid-al-Din had already de- 
clared his independence and was systematically and successfully clear- 
ing the land of the last vestiges of Ottoman misrule. 

In the extreme south-west corner of the Peninsula the British were 
well-established in Aden which, from the date of its capture in 1839, 
was administered under the Government of Bombay *. On the southern 
coast of the Peninsula, between the Aden Colony and the Sultanate of 
Oman and Muscat, the British had established a protectorate over a 
cluster of sultanates, emirates, and sheikhdoms, collectively called the 
Aden Protectorate. It is divided into two parts, the eastern and the west- 


*The wilayah was normally divided into sanjags, and the sanjaq into kasas, and 
the kasa into og ow or mudiriyyahs. The wilayah was governed by a wali, the sanja 
by a mutasarrif, the kaza by a ga’im-magam, and the nahiyah by a mudir. The wila 
of Aleppo was divided into the sanjags of Aleppo and Aintab ; the wilayah of Beirut 
into the sanjags of Latakia, Tripoli, Beirut, Acre and Nabulus ; the wilayah of Damas- 
cus into the ne of Hamah, Damascus, Hauran and Kerak. See I.D. 1215, A Hand- 
book of Syria (including Palestine), London, 1920, pp. 236-243. 


* The sanjag of Lebanon was organized as a result of 1860 disturbances in accord- 
ance with the instrument known as the Réglement Organique of 1864. The other divi- 
sions were formalized in 1887-1888. 

% Aden was constituted a Crown-Colony in 1937. 
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ern, and each is administered by a British agent responsible to the gover- 
nor of Aden. On the southeast corner of the Peninsula, British control 
was exercised over the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman through a treaty 
of friendship concluded in 1891 *. Extending from the borders of the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman to Qatar is Trucial Oman or the Trucial 
Coast, so called because of the “exclusive” treaty which binds the sheikhs 
of the area to Britain ®. Through this “exclusive” treaty and the series 
of treaties which Britain signed with various sheikhs, both collectively 
and individually, the sheikhs accepted the obligation neither to enter 
into agreements with nor to make any concessions to other Governments. 
Midway along the Persian Gulf is the Sheikhdom of Qatar, which has 
been in relations with Britain since 1882 ®. Between the Hasa coast and 
Qatar is the Sheikhdom of Bahrein, consisting of a group of islands in 
the Gulf of Bahrein. Its relations with Britain go back to 1880 and 1892, 
and run similar to those of Britain with the sheikhs of the Trucial 
Coast’. The Hasa region, between Qatar and the so-called Neutral 
Zone south of Kuwait, was still under Turkish administration with gar- 
risons in Hufuf and Qatif. At the head of the Persian Gulf southeast of 
Iraq is the Sheikhdom of Kuwait, linked to Britain since 1899 with a 
treaty similar to that of Bahrein °. 

In spite of these splinter divisions, the entire area enjoyed a good 
measure of economic unity, and travel from one part to another was un- 
hampered by passports, visas, and the like. Local industry was insigni- 
ficant and almost all unmechanized. Raw materials upon which native 
industries might be based were for the most part drawn away by Euro- 
pean factories. The bulk of its economy was limited to the needs, indeed 
the primitive needs, of local consumers. Commodity production for ex- 
port purposes was nil. The cultural and intellectual life of the area was 
likewise retarded. Except for Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine which were 
the favoured field of Christian missionary activity since the early part 
of the nineteenth century and, therefore, enjoyed the fruits of these 
labours, cultural life was confined to the environs of mosque and church 


‘This replaced the earlier commercial treaty concluded in 1839. Later, it was re- 
placed by the new treaty of 1939. 

5 The first agreement was made in 1820. This was revised and amended several 
times until the final agreement was signed in 1891. This was again amended in 1911 
to insure that the sheikhs consult with Britain on matters relating to the pearl conces- 
sions asked for by other powers. The agreement was further extended in 1922 to cover 
the oil concessions as well. 

*An agreement similar to those concluded with the sheikhdoms of the Trucial 
Coast was made in 1916. It included a clause making the grant of pearling concessions 
or other monopolies dependent on British consent. 

7In 1914, the Sheikh of Bahrein undertook not to exploit any possible oil deposits 
himself or to “entertain overtures from any quarter” regarding them without prior 
British consent. 

®In 1911, the Sheikh of Kuwait made pearling concessions subject to an agreement 
similar to that of Bahrein, and in 1913, oil concessions were also included. 
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and was in the main focussed on the affairs of the hereafter. Otherwise, 
cultural famine sapped the vitality of the area and rendered it barren. 
Actually, the situation could not have been different when it is recalled 
that the majority of the population was nomadic or semi-nomadic and 
its economic and social conditions stood as a barrier against any cultu- 
ral development. 

As part of the Ottoman Empire, the area shared, internationally, the 
same problems as the Empire, becoming more and more the focal point 
of colonial rivalries. Britain, France, Germany, and Russia were compet- 
ing for a foothold in the Arab domains of the “Sick Man”, and indeed 
Britain, as already seen, was well-established. France was entrenching 
herself culturally in the Lebanon which she considered, especially since 
1860, almost a protectorate of her own. Germany was launching her 
plans for the Berlin-Bagdad railway, and her Emperor, William II, 
was strutting through Damascus as the defender of Islam and its Caliph, 
and through Jerusalem as the Grand Templar. Russia’s traditional ambi- 
tions, though mainly concerned with the Turkish domains of the Sultan, 
could not leave the Arab parts to the mercy of her rivals, and found in 
the protection of the communicants of the Eastern Church in the Arab 
world a convenient instrument to promote her interests. The capitula- 
tory regime, too, provided all foreign nationals various privileges, often 
abused, and foreign powers the legal basis for unwarranted interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of the area. 

Life in general was still dominated by Islam, whose hold over the 
Arab mind has never wavered and whose vitality was receiving an added 
impetus through the preaching of Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani, the spiri- 
tual father of Pan-Islamism. The movement he launched was almost 
immediately pirated by Abd-al-Hamid II, in order to buttress his rule 
which was entering upon its third and last decade of tyranny and despot- 
ism. No serious effort was yet discernable to separate the Arab idea from 
the Islamic, and the Arabs in general continued to live, move and have 
their being within the orbit of the Caliphate. Perhaps the only dissent- 
ing voice, which aspired to restore the balance in the Arab-Turkish 
partnership was that of Abd-al-Rahman al-Kawakibi, whose Umm-al- 
Qura tried to define the role of the modern Arabs in the destinies of 
Islam. Nevertheless the Islamic idea was still too strong to allow any 
rivalry, even from nationalism, whose seeds have already been sown 
in the previous period. 


Abd-al-Hamid and the Arab Countries 


No sooner had Abd-al-Hamid II been placed on the Caliphal throne 
in 1876 by a group of liberal leaders who wished to reverse the trend 
of Ottoman disintegration internally and in the peripheral European 
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domains of the Empire, than Russia declared war on the Porte in the 
spring of 1877. The war ended with the defeat of Turkey and the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of San Stefano on March 3, 1878. The settlement in 
favour of Russia so “displeased and alarmed the Great Powers” that it 
led to the Congress of Berlin in 1878, which checked Russian expansion 
and sanctioned a policy aimed at a gradual replacement of Turkey-in- 
Europe with the new Christian states of the Balkan. The most important 
result of the Russo-Turkish war, however, was a change in Britain’s 
traditional policy of preserving the integrity of the Sick Man of Europe, 
a change which was to have a far-reaching influence not only upon the 
future of Turkey herself but also upon the future of the Arab domains 
of the Sultan. Having had to watch helplessly the liquidation of his 
domains in Europe, Abd-al-Hamid was forced to concentrate his atten- 
tion on his Asiatic empire. The integrity of those domains was of para- 
mount importance to Britain. As a result a secret treaty between the 
two was concluded on June 4, 1878, for which Turkey paid a high 
price—the acceptance of a British protectorate over Cyprus. 

On the positive side, Abd-al-Hamid launched a policy aimed at in- 
sulating his Arab domains against the spread of the idea of nationalism 
and at extending his control. The first aim he tried to achieve by sup- 
pressing every liberal trend throughout the area and by instituting a 
reign of terror which drove scores of Arab intellectuals to the safety of 
British-controlled Egypt, France, England, and even the New World. 
The second he tried to implement by following an Islamic policy through 
which he hoped to draw the faithful, Arab and non-Arab alike, closer 
to his throne, and still more importantly to divert Arab attention from 
nationalism to Islamism. This is why he was quick to embrace al-Afghani 
and his Pan-Islamic movement ; and this is why he enthusiastically 
championed the cause of the Hejaz railway. At once it enhanced his 
prestige and extended his control over those remote parts of his Arab 
empire. His efforts towards strengthening the Islamic idea fell on good 
soil, since the Arabs were still loyal to its religio-political concept and 
still content to remain within the orbit of the Caliphate. He further tried 
to endear himself to his Arab subjects by surrounding the Caliphal 
throne with some of their learned men, attracting Arab talent to the 
imperial capital, and extending liberal help to religious schools through- 
out the Empire. He tried to melt all racial elements in the Empire, parti- 
cularly the Arab, within the crucible of Islam. He almost succeeded °. 


*“It was our good fortune to be born and grow up during the reign of Sultan 
Abd-al-Hamid II (1876-1909) who was able, through his resourcefulness and prudence, 
to set himself up as a real leader to the Moslems of the world. In schools we studied 
the history of the Sultanate as our own history”. From the introduction of Mohammad 
we Bayhum to the Arabic version of Simon Passovircu, The Moslems in Poland, tr. 

ohammad Salih al-Bundagq, Beirut, 1955. 
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The Young Turks and the Arabs 


Although Abd-al-Hamid was somewhat successful in retarding the 
sweep of nationalism through his Arab empire, he failed to arrest its 
spread among his Turkish subjects. Resentful of European intrigues 
against the integrity of the Empire, dissatisfied with the tyranny of the 
Sultan and with his reactionary rule, and persuaded that the only solu- 
tion lay in westernization, they felt that they were called upon to ‘shatter 
and recast in a western mold’ the entire Empire. All racial elements 
within the Empire were to be thoroughly Ottomanized and eventually 
Turanized. 

Initially, the Young Turks were able to secure the support of all 
non-Turkish elements within the Empire, especially the Arabs who 
deemed themselves partners~ therein. In the new parliament, they had 
a little over 25 per cent of the membership *°. But the honeymoon was 
short lived. As soon as the non-Turkish elements discovered that the 
Young Turks interpretation of the revolution meant that all were to be 
molten into the crucible of an uncompromising Turanian nationalism, 
their zeal for the new movement subsided. For the Arabs in particular, 
this was a great disappointment. As Moslems, they still hoped to main- 
tain the partnership in a dual-monarchy, but they were not ready to 
forego their linguistic tradition and submerge their “national” identity 
in Turkism and Turanianism. They had so far acquiesced to the rule of 
the Sultan-Caliph because of their loyalty to Islam and to its ranking 
representative. But the Ottoman constitution of July 23, 1908, signified 
the end of Islamism as the principal ideology of the realm and the be- 
ginning of nationalism. It was only natural that the Arabs should turn 
their attention to Arabism, no matter how vague the idea still was. 
Though its labours have extended from almost the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the natal hour of Arab nationalism may be rightly set 
in the year between the Young Turks revolution in 1908 and the over- 
throw of Abd-al-Hamid in 1909. 

The birth of Arab nationalism was accompanied by the rise, mush- 
roomlike, of a number of secret Arab societies, following the Young 
Turks’ suppression of Jam’iyyat al-Ikha’ al-’ Arabi, an Arab society 
founded in Constantinople immediately after the declaration of the 
Constitution of 1908. Its aims were in no way revolutionary, but limited 
to cooperation with the Committee of Union and Progress (as the execu- 
tive committee of the Young Turks was called) for the safeguard of the 
new constitution and the general welfare of the Arabs within the Otto- 
man Caliphate. At least four such societies were formed between 1909 


1° The new parliament had 273 members, of whom 143 were Turks, 70 were Arabs, 
30 were Albanians, and 30 were Greeks and Bulgars. 
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and 1912, but none initially contemplated a break with the Caliphate. 
The defeat of the Ottomans in the Balkan War in 1912, however, in- 
duced Arab leadership to modify its stand and to seek to forestall a simi- 
lar catastrophe in the Arab realms of the Sultan. The Ottoman Decen- 
tralization Party was, therefore, organized and sought to impress upon 
the rulers of Turkey the need for the decentralization of the administra- 
tion. The platform of the new party appealed to the majority of Arab 
leaders and consequently a group of young Arabs pursuing their studies 
in Europe took the initiative to call for an all-Arab congress for the pur- 
pose of bringing the Arab question to a head by public discussion in a 
free atmosphere. The invitation was issued in April 1913, and the first 
all-Arab congress was held on June 18 of the same year in Paris. After 
a frank discussion marked by moderation, resolutions, in effect a restate- 
ment of the principles set down by the Ottoman Decentralization Party, 
were formulated and passed. Arab claims to full political rights and to 
an effective share in the administration of the Empire - ‘ere emphasized. 
No clamour for separation from the Turks was yet voiced ‘4. Neverthe- 
less, Arab leadership in the secret societies and in the all-Arab congress 
of Paris had already established contact with foreign offices of more than 
one European power, particularly those of France and Britain. 


The World War, 1914-1918 


The outbreak of the First World War in 1914 and the entry of Tur- 
key into the conflict on the side of Germany put an end to Arab-Turkish 
negotiations resulting from the Paris congress, and the Arab question 
entered a new phase of development which was to determine the course 
of Arab aspirations from that time on. This phase unfolded in two sepa- 
rate settings : in the lands of the Fertile Crescent and in the Peninsula. 

The lands of the Fertile Crescent were in the nature of the case more 
closely linked to the Empire administratively. In the eastern part of the 
Crescent, in Iraq, Turkish rule was fettered by the prevailing condi-_ 
tions of a half-nomadic, half-urban society, further divided by secta- 
rian cleavages of Sunnite and Shiite Islam, as well as widespread poverty, 
and ignorance. These same conditions rendered the development of 
Arab national consciousness less favourable than in the western part 
of the Crescent, in Syria. Almost immediately upon the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the British dispatched an Indian Expedition Force against the 
Shatt-al-’Arab at the head of the Persian Gulf. By March 1917, it was 
able to capture Bagdad, and to all practical purposes insured Allied and 
British interests in the Gulf and removed southern Iraq from all Otto- 
man influence. British occupation rendered negotiations with the Arabs 


Amin Sa’mp, al-Thawrah al-’ Arabiyyah al-Kubra, Cairo, n.d., vol. I, pp. 6-50; 
George Antonius, The Arab Awakening, Philadelphia, 1939, pp. 101-125. 
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of Iraq unnecessary for the time being, and consequently British atten- 
tion was turned elsewhere. 

In Syria, Arab leadership, as alluded to, had already established 
contact with some European powers, particularly France. The War put 
an end to these negotiations, and Arab leadership, even at that late date 
was still deluding itself with the possibility of closer cooperation and 
understanding with the Sultan-Caliph. Leaders expressed themselves in 
favour of decentralization and Syrian autonomy, but were not yet ready 
to turn against the highest Moslem authority. The C.U.P. itself was 
seriously divided on what policy to follow in dealing with the Arabs, 
but the exigencies of the War and near panic tipped the balance in 
favour of the wing which favoured strong repressive measures. The 
new Ottoman Viceroy, Ahmed Jamal Pasha, instituted a reign of terror, 
and had scores of Arab leaders court-martialled and condemned to 
death. On August 20, 1915, eleven leaders were hanged in Beirut, and 
on May 6, 1916, fourteen others were hanged in Beirut and seven in 
Damascus. Scores of others, including some three hundred odd Arab 
families, were sent into distant exile. The charges brought against them, 
not wholly without foundation, were conspiracy against the state and 
dealings with an enemy country, France. Henceforth, Ottoman rule 
spread its terror throughout the area, and drove underground whatever 
resistance movement remained. It was therefore natural for Britain and 
other Allied powers to turn to where Ottoman hold was less firm—to 
the Peninsula. 

At the outbreak of the First World War, conditions there were al- 
most unchanged from what they were at the beginning of the century, 
except for the rise of a new potentate in the Hejaz and the rise of the 
Imam Yahya in Yemen. In 1908, the Young Turks placed on the Shari- 
fian throne Husayn ibn-’Ali, until then a hostage at the court of Abd-al- 
Hamid. Neither then nor at the beginning of the War did this thirty- 
sixth direct descendant of the Prophet Mohammed through his daughter 
Fatimah think in terms of Arab nationalism or independence. All he 
was interested in was to secure the hereditary throne of Hejaz for him- 
self and his descendants after him. In Yemen, the Imam Yahya was 
able, with Italian help, to break away from the rule of the Sultan-Caliph. 
The remaining ruling princes in the Peninsula were the Idrisi in Asir, 
ibn-Saud in Nejd, and ibn-Rashid in Ha’il. 

Suspecting the C.U.P. had other plans for the future of the Holy 
Land of Islam, the Sharif and his sons were laying down their plans to 
forestall such an eventuality. As early as the spring of 1914, Abdullah, 
second son of the Sharif, had approached Lord Kitchener, then British 
representative in Egypt, and sounded him on British attitude in the 
event of conflict with Constantinople. Kitchener unhesitatingly rebuffed 
him. As the War started later in the year, the British recalled Abdullah’s 
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move and reestablished contact with him. This led to the now notorious 
negotiations known as the Husayn-McMahon Correspondence, named 
after the Sharif of Mecca and the British representative in Cairo. Sir 
Henry McMahon ®. Husayn understood them to convey a promise of 
Arab territories then held by Turkey ; the way they were understood 
by Britain is impossible to determine, since they were vaguely worded 
and never reduced to a formal agreement **. In any case, Husayn de- 
clared “The Great Arab Revolt” against the Turks and entered the 
War on the side of the Allies, on June 10, 1916. The personal ambitions 
of Husayn himself, Allied encouragement, Allied promises, and Allied 
aid, as well as the national aspirations of the Arabs themselves and their 
resentment against the harsh measures of Jamal Pasha in Syria, made 
the revolt almost inevitable. Its major significance, however, was in 
the fact that Moslems rose up against their fellow Moslems and against 
their Sultan-Caliph for an idea—no matter how vague. That idea was 
nationalism. 

Britain was simultaneously negotiating with other princes of the 
Peninsula in order to disengage the whole area from Ottoman control 
and to strengthen its position in the Indian Ocean, at the same time 
tightening the noose around the Ottoman neck. In April 1915, al-Sayyid 
al-Idrisi of Asir concluded a treaty with Britain and declared war 
against the Sultan-Caliph *. In December of the same year, ibn-Saud, 
already well established in Nejd and on the Persian Gulf in the Hasa 
region, signed a treaty with Britain, similar to those signed by the 
Sheikhs of the Trucial Coast *. With these treaties signed, all princes 
of the Peninsula except ibn-Rashid in Ha’il, were linked to Britain and 
moved within the orbit of its ihfluence. Through them, Allied war in- 
terests and British interests of war and peace were insured, and the 
princes of the Peninsula were now free to revert to their time-honoured 
and favourite pastime of inter-tribal feuds. The next fifteen years wit- 
nessed a cut-throat struggle which ended with all the Peninsula, except 
Aden, Aden Protectorate, and the Trucial Coast, subject to the will of 
one single ruler, Abd-al-Aziz ibn-Saud **. Had it not been for the inter- 


'2 The first was dated July 14, 1915, and the last January 30, 1916. For full text, 
see ANTONIUS, pp. 413-427, where they were published for the first time. 

s Described as “a monument of ambiguity” by Sir Reader BuLiarp, Britain and 
the Middle East, London, 1951, p. 69. 

“For text, see Hafiz Wansan, Jazirat al-’Arab fi ’l-Qarn al-'Ishrin, 2nd ed., 
Cairo, 1946, pp. 308-309. 

‘5 For text, see WAHBAH, pp. 306-307. 

_ ‘The best account of these struggles is found in H. St. John Puisy, Sa’udi Ara- 
bia, London, 1955, pp. 265-358. By far the best and most penetrating account, how- 
ever, is Ameen Rrmani’s Arabic work, Najd al-Hadith wa- ulhaqatuh, first published 
in 1927. The second edition appeared in Beirut, 1954. It, however, brings the account 
up to 1926 only, the year ibn-Saud was proclaimed King of Hejaz. 
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national complications which accompanied these struggles, the history 
of the Peninsula during these years would have remained a history of 
“days” similar to the “Days of the Arabs” of antiquity—tribal struggles 
for pasture and water holes, the spread of a doctrine among Bedouins, 
and strife among sheikhs and princes for supremacy. The First World 
War, however, for strategic reasons, drew the Peninsula into the inter- 
national scene, and gave the struggle among its princes an international 
significance. 


Other International Commitments and Complications 


Two other international instruments, framed during the First World 
War, were to have a direct and far-reaching influence on the course of 
events in the Arab World. These were an Anglo-Franco-Russian agree- 
ment to partition the Ottoman Empire and the Balfour Declaration for 
the creation of a “national home for the Jewish people in Palestine”. 
The first is better known as the Sykes-Picot Agreement. Under its terms 
Russia was to have, besides Constantinople and a strip of territory on 
each side of the Bosphorus, the greater part of the Ottoman provinces 
adjacent to the Russian frontier. In return, Russia made no claim to any 
Arab territory and recognized the claims of its two allies in the Arab 
world, Britain and France, to divide Arab territory in the following 
manner : 

1. An international zone in Palestine (a large part of what in fact 
became Palestine was left in Syria). 

2. A British zone of the wilayahs of Bagdad and Basrah. 

8. A French zone of Syria and Cilicia. 

4. An independent Arab State or federation between the British and 
the French zones, divided into British and French spheres of in- 
fluence 17. 

The Agreement was concluded on May 16, 1916. 

The second instrument, the Balfour Declaration, was issued on 
November 2, 1917, in the form of a letter addressed by Lord Balfour, 
then British Foreign Secretary, to Lord Rothschild. It stated : 


“His Majesty's Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavour to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and the political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country” *. 


17 For text, see ANToNtUs, pp. 428-430. 
- For text, see ANTonius, pp. 266-267 ; Ronald Storrs, Orientations, London, 1949, 
pp. 343-344. 
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The news of the Declaration reached Husayn and aroused a great 
deal of anxiety among the Arabs. Britain, therefore, sent Commander 
D. G. Hogarth to deliver a message to Husayn and to allay his fears. It 
stated that Britain was determined that in Palestine no people should be 
subject to another, that the Holy Places should be subject to an inter- 
national regime approved by the world, and that the Dome of the Rock, 
third holiest spot in Islam, would not be subjected to non-Moslem 
authority. 

In spite of all subsequent attempts to justify these three instruments, 
with all their obvious contradictory commitments, on the ground that 
war-time exigencies made them almost unavoidable, they still remain 
among the most shocking documents in international relations. The 
McMahon Correspondence and the Sykes-Picot Agreement were nego- 
tiated simultaneously, but the British withheld the terms of the Corres- 
pondence from their French Allies as they withheld the terms of the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement from their Arab ally. The Balfour Declaration 
recognized no political rights to the “existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine”, although these “existing non-Jewish communities” con- 
stituted no less than ninety per cent of the population of the country 
when the Declaration was made. The whole thing stands out as a startl- 
ing piece of double-dealing and stupidity **. 

On top of the anxiety caused by the news of the Balfour Declaration 
which reached the Arabs in November 1917, the disclosure of the terms 
of the Sykes-Picot Agreement by the Bolsheviks after their successful 
revolution worked havoc with the Anglo-Arab alliance. Husayn heard 
of the terms in December 1917, just as he was receiving an invitation 
for a separate peace with Turkey from Jamal Pasha, who also sent 
Husayn a copy of the Sykes-Picot Agreement. The British rushed a 
note to Husayn, giving a misleading representation of the Agreement 
and implying that the whole thing was another case of Turkish intrigue. 
With his faith in British standards of fair dealing still unshaken, Husayn 
accepted the note on its face value, although he was warned that he 
was allowing himself to be duped by the Allies ®°. 

These assurances, however, failed to allay the fears of other Arabs, 
foremost among whom were seven leading personalities, domiciled in 
Cairo. In the spring of 1918, therefore, they took the initiative to submit 
a memorandum to the British government in which they voiced some of 
their misgivings. On June 16, 1918, the British made their reply in what 
came to be known as the Declaration to the Seven *'. In it Britain con- 


1® ANTONIUS, pp. 243-275. 

* Tbid., pp. 253-258. 

*t Arabic text in al-Watha’iq w-al-Mu’ahadat fi-Bilad al-’Arab, Damascus, 
1938 (?) ; translation by AnTontus, pp. 433-434 ; full text is in Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945, London, 1946, pp. 149-150. 
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firmed its previous pledges to the Arabs in plainer language than ever 
before and provided an authoritative statement of the principles on 
which those pledges rested. It promised the complete and full inde- 
pendence of territories which were free and independent before the 
outbreak of the War and the territories which were liberated from Turk- 
ish rule by the action of the Arabs themselves. Territories which were 
liberated by the action of the Allied armies would enjoy governments 
based upon the principle of the consent of the governed. Territories still 
under Turkish rule should obtain their freedom and independence. Never 
in the course of so few years were so many conflicting promises made 
with as little intention of fulfilment. 


The Post War Settlement 


On November 7, 1918, just four days before the General Armistice 
which ended “the war to end all wars” was signed in the railway car in 
the Forest of Compiégne, an official communiqué was given out to the 
press in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. The text, better known as the Anglo- 
French Declaration, announced the identity of British and French war 
aims in the Arab East and defined them as the complete and final libe- 
ration of the populations living under Turkish rule and the setting up 
of national governments freely chosen by the people themselves. Al- 
though the Declaration was hurriedly issued as a result of an unfortu- 
nate incident, wherein the Arab flag was ordered removed by General 
Allenby when the French objected to its appearance on top of govern- 
ment buildings in Damascus and at the same time news broke out that 
the Syrian littoral was to be placed under French occupation, it pro- 
claimed the principle of government by consent and consequently averted 
a rupture between Britain and her Arab allies **. 

Little did the Arabs know what the Peace Conference had in store 
for them. They were soon to find out that there was a wide divergence 
between what they expected as their right and what the Allies were 
willing to recognize as such. The Peace Conference was, as far as the 
Arabs were concerned, not the end of hostilities but rather the beginning 
of an agonizing struggle with the West which continues to the present 
day. British imperial interests in Iraq and Palestine, French imperial 
interests in Syria and the Lebanon, and Zionist ambitions in Palestine 
which were in league with British policy, dissipated Arab hopes and 
splintered their fatherland. The period between the First and the Second 
World Wars was for all the Arab countries of West Asia one of struggle 
against the three. British and French rivalries in the area did not im- 
prove the situation, either for the two allies or for the Arabs. 


*2 For text, see ANTONIUs, pp. 435-436. 
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Britain was interested in reconciling, if possible, her promises to the 
Arabs with her promises to the Zionists and with her commitments in the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, without sacrificing any of her traditional in- 
terests in the area. France was insistent on implementing the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement and on promoting her “traditional interests” in Syria 
and Lebanon. The Arabs, through Prince Faysal, who appeared as his 
father’s representative and as chief spokesman for the Arab cause, in- 
sisted on the Arab right to self-determination ** and on the fulfilment 
of Allied promises to the Arabs, particularly the Anglo-French Decla- 
ration of November 7, 1918, and suggested that a plebiscite be made to 
ascertain the wishes of the populations concerned. The Zionists were 
interested in obtaining international confirmation of the Balfour Decla- 
ration. 

In spite of French boycott, British aloofness, and strong Zionist ob- 
jections, President Wilson appointed a purely American commission 
which came to be known as the King-Crane Commission **. The report 
of the Commission, submitted on August 28, 1919, showed an almost 
unanimous desire on the part of the Arabs for full independence. Fail- 
ing to achieve that, the overwhelming majority of the people were ready 
to accept the United States or Britain, as their first and second choice 
respectively, as mandatory powers. Except for a few dissenting voices 
from the Maronites of Lebanon, there was solid opposition to France. 
Solid opposition to Zionist ambitions was expressed by all. The Com- 
mission made its recommendations accordingly, but their report was 
buried deep among the papers of the American Delegation to the Peace 
Conference. It was not made public until 1922, two years after the Peace 
Conference 5. 

At the San Remo Conference (April 1920), the Wilsonian principle 
of self-determination was jettisoned, and the Arab Countries of West 
Asia were apportioned among the conquerors as mandated territories **. 


*3 Faysal was not oblivious of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and the empha- 
sis oS may on self-determination. 

™ Henry C. King, President of Oberlin College, and Charles R. Crane, a promi- 
nent businessman and philanthropist. 

% Editor and Publisher, New York, December 2, 1922. 

*6 The official definition of Class “A” Mandates was given in Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and stated that tutelage of the mandatory powers 
was only temporary and was to lead to independence. The “real” definition was sup- 
plied b need ¢ Curzon, then British Foreign Secretary, in an address before the House 
of Lords, on June 25, 1920 : “It is quite a mistake to suppose... that under the Covenant 
of the League, or any other instrument, the gift of the mandate rests with the League of 
Nations. It does not do so. It rests with the Powers who have conquered the territories, 
which it then falls to them to distribute, and it was in these circumstances that the 
mandate for Palestine and Mesopotamia was conferred upon and accepted by us, and 
that the mandate for Syria was conferred upon and accepted by France”. Quoted by 
Philip W. Iretanp, /rag, London, 1937, p. 263. 
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Iraq and Palestine were assigned to Britain and Syria and Lebanon to 
France. The mandate for Palestine, approved by the League on Septem- 
ber 23, 1922, incorporated the Balfour Declaration. At the Conference, 
too, Britain and France came to an agreement which resolved another 
detail of the Sykes-Picot Agreement. In return for the transfer of Mosul 
to British control, France received 25 per cent of the shares in the Mosul 
oil and a free hand in Syria and Lebanon at the expense of Arab aspira- 
tions. 

The close of the Peace Conference, therefore, saw the Arab countries 
of the Fertile Crescent apportioned among Britain and France, and the 
Peninsula divided among five contending Arab princes and a handful 
of sheikhs in treaty relation with Britain. The next two decades were 
absorbed, almost completely, in the struggle of the Arabs of the Fertile 
Crescent against the two mandatory powers, while in the Peninsula, 
the princes were embarking on what might be described as a ten-year 
war for supremacy. The interaction of the two struggles was a deter- 
mining factor in the outcome of both. 


Between Two Wars 


Arab reaction to the San Remo settlement was immediate. As soon 
as these decisions were made public on May 5, 1920, a sentiment of vio- 
lent dislike to the West spread throughout the Fertile Crescent, where 
national consciousness was more sharply defined than in the Peninsula. 
In Syria, where Faysal had already been declared King by the General 
Syrian Congress (March 8, 1920), the clash was as immediate as it was 
inevitable. French imperial interests and Arab budding nationalism came 
to a head-on collision after General Gouraud, the French commander- 
in-chief and later high commissioner of the French mandated area, 
issued an ultimatum on July 14, demanding the unqualified accept- 
ance of the French mandate, abolition of conscription, and the reduc- 
tion of the Arab army strength. Though Faysal was willing to accept 
these conditions in the hope of arriving at some future understanding 
with the French, his own subjects refused to go along with him, but de- 
cided to resist French aggression. Maysalun followed (the battle fought 
between the Syrians and the advancing French army on July 22, at a 
place a few miles west of Damascus), and the fate of Syria for the next 
quarter of a century was sealed. The first thing the French did in 
Damascus was to invite Faysal to leave. On July 28, 1920, he departed. 
The period of the Hashimites in Syria ended, only to usher in a period 
of blood, sweat, and tears for the Syrians in their struggle against the 
French mandate for the next two decades. 
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The French proceeded to draw the map of Syria in accordance with 
their policy of empire. The Lebanon had for long been the stronghold 
of French influence in the eastern Levant. The majority of the Lebanese 
were Maronite Christians and traditional friends of France, as were 
several other Uniate groups who considered France their traditional 
protector. Syria was, on the other hand, predominantly Moslem and the 
centre of the Arab national movement. Consequently France pursued 
a different policy with each. It enlarged Lebanon at the expense of 
Syria, and partitioned the latter into four independent states, aiming 
thereby to stimulate the growth of a regional as opposed to a national 
outlook 2”. 

It is not usual for a predominantly Moslem people to submit to non- 
Moslem rule, even if that rule were on the whole benevolent. In the 
case of a non-benevolent rule, as was the case with the French adminis- 
tration in Syria, Islam itself, consonant with its religio-political struc- 
ture, becomes an instrument of protest and resistance. Consequently, 
Arab nationalism in Syria found its best ally in Islam, and the move- 
ment has never been able to disengage itself from it. While violence 
became the normal course, the most serious outbreak came in 1925 when 
the proud and war-like inhabitants of the Druze Mountain spearheaded 
the Great Syrian Revolt which enveloped the entire country for a period 
of two years *°. The revolution was quelled at a great cost to both sides, 
but the mandatory power was forced to follow a more constitutional 
policy in the area. Gradually, the paraphernalia of democratic govern- 
ment was superimposed on feudal foundations. Its inevitable failure 
weakened the development of true democracy in the area and increased 
discontent among the people. After one abortive attempt at giving the 
new republic a constitution, another was promulgated in 1930, and in 
1932 elections to a single chamber took place in accordance with the new 
law. 

Nationalist clamour for independence was now transferred to Par- 
liament. The mandatory power was further prodded into action by de- 
velopment in Iraq, which came into full membership in the League of 
Nations in the same year, 1932. Negotiations, therefore, to replace the 
mandate with a treaty were commenced in that year, and went on for 
four years before the relations of Syria and France were regulated 
through a treaty, concluded on September 9, 1936. The main provisions 
assured Syria of independence within three years and a French-spon- 
sored membership in the League of Nations, a military alliance be- 
tween the two countries, French air and military bases, French military 


27For details, see ANTONIUS, a. 276-324 ; Nabih Amin Faris and Mohammed 
Tawfik Husayn, The Crescent in Crisis, University of Kansas Press, 1955, pp. 90-93. 
** Elizabeth P. MacCuttum, The Nationalist Crusade in Syria, New York, 1928. 
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instructors for the Syrian army, which France also undertook to supply 
with armaments and equipment, and in case of war, Syria was expected 
to cooperate with France in maintaining and protecting French instal- 
lations on Syrian soil. A similar agreement was concluded with Leba- 
non, without much difficulty. 

Events in Europe, however, conspired to nullify all the gains so far 
wrested by the two sister republics from the mandatory power. The 
rise of German and Italian military power in the middle of the thirties 
and the spectre of war made France less and less amenable to go through 
the liquidation of its Levantine empire. It was also desirous of appeasing 
Turkish clamour centering around the Sanjak of Alexandretta which 
enjoyed a special status under the mandate because of its mixed Turkish 
and Arab population. Turkey was fearful lest the end of the mandate 
in Syria would cause the Sanjak to revert fully to Syria. Consequently 
with Turkish support and instigation, unrest flared up in Antioch. To 
win Turkish support, especially in the troubled international scene prior 
to the Second World War, France was anxious to accede to Turkish 
demands. After some unsavoury manceuvres, using the instruments of 
investigating commissions, the Sanjak was declared a Franco-Turkish 
condominium in August 1938, and a Turkish force equal to that of the 
French marched in to share the responsibility of policing the area, pend- 
ing a general election to determine the Sanjak’s future. In spite of fever- 
ish Turkish activity to insure favourable returns, the elections gave 
Turkey only twenty-two of the forty seats in the Assembly. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1938, the Assembly met at Antioch, and promptly declared 
the Sanjak autonomous under the name of the Republic of Hatay. It 
also elected a Turkish Speaker and a Turkish Prime Minister, and 
adopted a flag almost identical with that of Turkey. Henceforth the 
Turks proceeded to Turkify the area. In June 1939, as the storm of the 
Second World War was gathering, France relinquished the area to 
Turkey. Syrian resentment rose to a new height. But the Second World 
War clamped its lid on all the seething bitterness and frustrations of 
Syrians and Lebanese alike. 

To Iraq, which had been partially occupied by British troops from 
the early years of the First World War, the San Remo settlement was as 
disappointing as it was to the Syrians and Lebanese. Throughout the 
War years, Iraqis cooperated with Britain, and many Iraqi officers in 
the Ottoman army, after their defection, joined Faysal’s Arab army, and 
some even joined Britain. By the end of the War, some were already 
disillusioned and restless. News of secret war-time deals among the 
Allies, the disturbing nature of the Balfour Declaration and the Faysal- 
Weizmann Agreement of January 1919, and the growing possibility of 
a French administration in Syria added to the unrest. When the San 
Remo decisions were announced, violence broke out ; by the middle 
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of 1920, the whole country was in a state of rebellion. It was not until 
October that the revolt was quelled, at a high cost of life to both sides. 
British casualties alone were over two thousand. 

To pacify the area as much as possible and to compensate in part 
their former fellows-in-arms, the British decided in the spring of 1921 
to work out a general settlement with the Hashimites. At a conference, 
presided over by Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, the throne 
of Iraq was assigned to the recently deposed Faysal. Abdullah, his elder 
brother, was to receive the newly carved out Emirate of Transjordan. 
It was not difficult to arrange and secure popular approval of Faysal’s 
selection **. On August 23, 1921, he was enthroned King of Iraq. 

Progress under the new King was quick, and for the most part 
smooth, in spite of the many vexing problems besetting the Kingdom. 
With his experience gained in Syria, Faysal tried to reconcile British 
interests with nationalist demands. He managed to wrest concessions 
giving Iraqis a greater measure of independence and a larger share in 
the conduct of affairs. The first Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1922 *° was re- 
vised in favour of Iraq, first in January 1926, then in December 1927, 
and again in June 1930, when Britain affirmed its intention of sponsor- 
ing Iraq’s entry into the League of Nations in 1932. On October 3 of 
that year, Iraq was actually admitted into the League. 

So long as Faysal lived, Iraq’s problems, internal and foreign alike, 
seemed to find some satisfactory and evolutionary solution. He had to 
weld his Sunnite and Shiite subjects into a working partnership, bridge 
the yawning gap between the urban and the tribal segments of the popu- 
lation, incorporate a patchwork of racial minorities *' into the body 
politic, and insure for religious minorities the status of full-fledged and 
equal citizenship in the realm. The only exception was the Assyrian 
minority, who became the victims of indiscrete British favouritism, 
Iraqi intransigent nationalism, and the truculent behaviour of their 
own hierarchy. This unfortunate incident so saddened the ailing King 
that, in all probability, it hastened his death on September 8, 1933, in 
Switzerland, a week after his arrival there for medical treatment *. 

The death of King Faysal removed the greatest stabilizing influence 
from Iraq. His son and successor, Ghazi, was a stout nationalist but 
lacking in all the necessary attributes of a constitutional monarch, partly 
because of his immature years and partly because of temperament. The 


**It was, however, necessary for the British to abduct and send into exile his 
major rival, Al-Sayyid Talib al-Nagib. Ameen Rimant, Muluk al-’ Arab, vol. Il, Bei- 
rut, 1951, p. 376 ; cf. IRELAND, p. 322; Stephen Hemsley Lonecrice, /rag 1900-1950, 
Oxford, 1953, p. 132. 

* Not ratified by the Iraqi Assembly until March 27, 1924. 

31 Of these, the Kurds are the most important and their problems are the most per- 
sags hoy troublesome. See The Crescent in Crisis, pp. 115-119. 

% For the Assyrian troubles, see LoncricG, pp. 229-237. 
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political oligarchy could no longer be restrained. Furthermore, the 
fourth decade of the century was the decade of dictators, far and near. 
Ataturk in nearby Turkey, Riza Shah in neighbouring Iran, Mussolini 
in Italy, and Hitler in Germany, all apparently successful in “twisting 
the Lion’s tail”, made military dictatorship more attractive to people 
trying to “buck” colonial domination. In fact the thirties of the twentieth 
century carried to the Arab East not only their multi-coloured shirts 
but also a very attractive ideology. The climate was very favourable for 
any military adventurer to establish a dictatorship. With the staying 
hand of Faysal gone, the anti-British elements in the oligarchy and in 
the army gathered around one Bakr Sidki, a divisional commander and 
the “hero” of the Assyrian incident, whom the young King had pro- 
moted for his notorious services therein. The would-be Iraqi Ataturk 
staged a coup d’état in the closing days of October 1936, and for ten 
months gave the country all the trimmings of a totalitarian rule, not 
excluding political assassinations. Before he himself was assassinated 
(August 11, 1937), the Saadabad Pact between Iraq, Turkey, Iran, and 
Afghanistan was concluded on July 9, 1937. 

After his death, the old pattern in Iraqi politics was restored, and 
the reins of power reverted to the old entourage of the late King. Noth- 
ing of note occurred before the outbreak of the Second World War ex- 
cept the death of King Ghazi, on April 4, 1939, in an automobile ac- 
cident, which became the occasion for a violent outburst of anti-British 
feeling. His infant son Faysal II succeeded under the regency of his 
maternal uncle, the unpopular Prince Abd-al-Ilah. Iraq remained, poli- 
tically, as indeed it was from the time of the Omayyads in the seventh 
century, “the land of sedition and sham”. 

Palestine, that much promised land, was perhaps the area least likely 
to enjoy political stability so long as Zionism, in league with British 
colonial interests, remained pitted against Arab nationalism. This fact 
became evident to the British who, with characteristic understatement 
and a gift for euphemy, described the struggle as “a case of right against 
right”. From 1920 to 1939, hardly a year passed without violence. The 
most serious was the revolution of 1936 with its prolonged general strike 
which crippled the country for over six months. In an attempt to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable, the British despatched one commission of in- 
quiry after another **, but no decisive action was, or could indeed be, 
taken. The 1936 revolution led to the mediation of the Arab states and 
the Round Table Conference in London during February and March 
. of 1939. Following the Conference a statement of policy was issued in 


33 At least three major commissions of inquiry were sent to Palestine between 1920 
and 1939. These were the Shaw Commission in 1929, the Wailing Wall Commission of 
1930, and the Royal Commission of 1936. See Great Britain Palestine, 1915-1945. 
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what is known as the White Paper of 1939 *, but it was promptly re- 
jected by both sides. 

In the Peninsula, as already alluded to, five potentates were engaged 
in a sordid struggle for supremacy. The ablest was Abd-al-Aziz ibn- 
Saud, rising head of the Wahhabis in Nejd and Central Arabia. His 
first task after the War was to settle accounts with his ancestral enemy, 
ibn-Rashid, whom he had already isolated in Ha’il. The fall of the 
Ottomans had robbed ibn-Rashid of his only ally. It was therefore easy 
for ibn-Saud to bring to an end the entire Rashid dynasty and to annex 
Ha’il to his domains. He then turned his attention to Husayn, the Sharif 
of Mecca, whose inordinate claims and insistence on being called the 
King of the Arabs, as well as his religious hostility to the Wahhabis 
and their chief, made co-existence with him in the Peninsula impos- 
sible. Both, however, were in treaty relations with Britain and the reci- 
pients of an annual grant-in-aid. When Husayn failed to acquiesce to 
Britain’s policy in Palestine, the latter relinquished him to the mercy of 
his fanatical foe. Husayn further played into the hands of the enemy 
when he allowed himself to be hailed Caliph, March 7, 1924, almost 
immediately after the Kemalists declared the august office abolished 
on March 3, 1924. The end was inevitable. The Wahhabi horde swept 
across the desert to Hejaz. Husayn abdicated (October 3, 1924) and fled 
first to Akaba and thence to British hospitality in Cyprus. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son ’Ali, but the Saudis would not stop until the last of 
the Hashimites in Hejaz had left (October 8, 1925) for the court of his 
brother in Bagdad, where he lived and died an exile. On January 8, 
1926, ibn-Saud was proclaimed King of Hejaz. By 1930, his empire had 
extended over the entire Peninsula, except the Sheikhdoms of the Trucial 
Coast, Bahrein, and Kuwait, which were in treaty relations with Britain. 
But for the discovery of petroleum in the middle of the thirties, life in 
the Peninsula reverted to its tribal and nomadic pattern, with the great- 
est of all modern time sheikhs presiding over its destinies. 

At the Cairo conference of the spring of 1921, as already mentioned, 
the British decided to bestow the crown of Iraq on the recently deposed 
Faysal and the Emirate of Transjordan on his brother Abdullah. This 
was more than an act of atonement and pacification. The area accord- 
ing to the Sykes-Picot Agreement was to be part of the proposed Arab 
state. After the occupation of Syria by the French, the British decided 
to stay there because of the centrally strategic position of the area. It 
was not wise to annex it to the then turbulent Iraq or to Palestine whose 
Zionist fate was not unknown to the British. It was therefore better to 
separate the area from possible trouble from both Iraq and Palestine. 
At the same time, Abdullah who had already lost the crown of Iraq to 


%Cmd. 6019. See Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945, pp. 58, 119-128. 
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his brother needed some satisfaction. He was therefore invited to assume 
the emiral throne on April 1, 1921, and on July 22, when the mandate 
for Palestine was confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations, 
the way was opened for the exclusion of the area from the National 
Home. Zionists have never acquiesced to this arrangement, and the 
extremists among them still clamour for its inclusion. Administratively, 
however, it remained under the jurisdiction of the Palestine High Com- 
missioner. On May 23, 1923, the area was recognized as an independent 
emirate under the tutelage of Britain. In February 1928, a treaty was 
concluded with Britain, which also laid down the constitution in an 
Organic Law. Henceforth Transjordan became a British military base 
and a buffer state in the midst of the other Arab states, not unlike the 
role the area played in late Roman and early Byzantine times. 


The Second World War 


“A believer should not let himself be bitten twice from the same 
snake-hole.” This tradition, ascribed to the Prophet Mohammed, could 
be heard on the lips of most Arabs at the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Arab opinion, in general, was lukewarm towards the Allies. There 
was first widespread resentment at what was believed to be betrayal of 
the Arabs after the First World War. Secondly, the years of constant 
struggle against the two mandatory powers, now the principal Allied 
powers, produced the conviction that Allied victory was not the best 
guarantee to the fulfilment of Arab aspirations. Thirdly, moderates and 
extremists alike believed that if any concessions were to be at all wrested 
from the Allies, the best time to wrest them was now, when the Allies 
were hard pressed. Fourthly, German and Italian propaganda agents 
were not exactly idle, and their task was rendered easier by Nazi and 
Fascist early successes. Allied serious reverses, and Allied seeming indif- 
ference to Arab legitimate aspirations. Fifthly, few Arabs were ready 
to trust Allied promises again. Arab bitterness was further increased 
by the memories of the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the War. French cession of the Sanjak of Alexandretta to the Arabs’ 
former oppressor, Turkey, French failure to ratify the treaties it had 
concluded with Syria and Lebanon in 1936, and above all the Arab 
revolt in Palestine have done more than anything else to alienate the 
Arabs from the Allies **. The presence in the Levant states and Egypt 
of substantial Allied forces made Arab defection impractical, but did 
' not deter them from taking a negative attitude toward Allied war ef- 
fort *°. The economic hardships that befell the area during the early 


%6 Albert H. Hourant, Syria and Lebanon, Oxford, 1954, p. £31. 
% George Krrx, The Middle East in the War, vol. 1, Oxford, 1952, pp. 5-6. 
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months of the conflict increased Arab apprehensions and recalled to 
them the famines they had experienced during the First World War *’. 

With the fall of France in June 1940, French authorities announced 
that France was determined to “carry on her mission in the Levant”. 
The British made it clear that they “could not allow Syria or the Leba- 
non to be occupied by any hostile power or to be used as a base” for 
enemy operations. The bulk of the population was eager to rid itself not 
only of French but of all foreign domination. With the withdrawal of 
France from the League of Nations on April 18, 1941, they regarded 
the juridical basis of French mandatory rule as having disappeared *. 

Meantime the economic crisis was becoming serious, and the scar- 
city of essential foodstuffs and the failure of the authorities to stop pro- 
fiteering were breeding unrest which soon was transmuted into a poli- 
tical movement demanding the immediate formation of a national 
government. French authorities were helpless, especially because dur- 
ing these uncertain months, the true centre of Syrian and, indeed, Arab 
political life was in Bagdad. Ever since the Palestine revolution of 1936- 
1939, which received help and encouragement from the neighbouring 
Arab countries, the thought persisted that the problems besetting the 
Arab world could be solved only through a concerted Arab effort, in 
which Iraq would play the leading part, since it possessed greater free- 
dom of action than most of the other Arab states and also the nucleus of 
a trained army. This thought was further strengthened by the influence 
of scores of educated Syrians, Lebanese, and Palestinians who had been 
employed by the Iraqi government as teachers and civil servants, and 
by a number of political exiles who found haven in Bagdad in the early 
years of the War *. British authorities in Iraq, too, worried about de- 
velopments in Syria, may have had something to do with the visit of 
Nuri al-Sa’id, their veteran ally and then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in July 1940, to Ankara, Beirut, and Damascus, and with his subsequent 
statement that both the Turkish and the Iraqi governments thought that 
Syria should be for the Syrians and that the country should enjoy com- 
plete independence. 

The first Arab bid for disengagement from foreign control came 
from Iraq. Encouraged by the failure of British arms in 1940 and 1941 
and by German promises of material aid, Rashid’ Ali al-Jilani, a former 
Prime Minister and an uncompromising nationalist, raised the banner of 
revolt after a coup d’état, staged on his behalf by a number of divisional 
army commanders, on April 4, 1941. His war against British occupation 
received widespread applause from the majority of nationalists but 


87 LonGRIGG, p. 279. 
38 Houranl, pp. 233-4. 
%* Jbid., pp. 236-237. 
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little actual support. The German aid he expected failed to come 
promptly. The revolt was crushed, and once again the old pattern of 
Iraqi politics prevailed. Although order was restored and no other 
incident was to disturb the Allied war effort for the duration “°, the 
country was more like an active volcano immediately after an eruption, 
dormant but by no means inert. Too many soldiers, British, Colonial, 
and Polish, were garrisoned in all crucial centres, ready to defend the 
strategic area against any danger from within and from without. The 
Port of Basrah became an important link in getting Lend-Lease aid to 
Russia. 

The abortive Iraqi revolt led indirectly to the British expedition 
against Syria and Lebanon and the ouster of the Vichy administration 
from the Levant. During the troubles in Iraq, the Vichy authorities in 
Syria and Lebanon not only placed the two countries’ aerodromes at 
the disposal of German aircraft but also tried to supply the Iraq revolt 
with munitions which they shipped by railway across the country. Britain 
had already warned that it could never allow the area to become a base 
for enemy operations. Following a proclamation by General Catroux, 
speaking in the name of General De Gaulle, which gave a guarantee 
of liberty and independence to Syria and Lebanon and a promise to 
negotiate a treaty to that end, a joint British and Free French army 
moved across the area. The British associated themselves with those 
promises, and both British and Free French stressed that their first task 
was to put an end to the mandatory regime. The campaign began on 
June 8 and was over by mid-July, 1941. Responsibility for the civil ad- 
ministration of the two Levant states reverted to the Free French, but 
the supreme military authority remained in the hands of the British. 
Puppet governments were set up in both Syria and Lebanon, and the 
Free French, once again, proclaimed the independence of both *!. In 
spite of these proclamations, however, the Free French authorities 
showed no desire either to restore constitutional life or to transfer powers 
to the Syrians and the Lebanese. During his visit to the area, General de 
Gaulle himself stated that elections could not yet be held. Discontent 
increased, and a tendency to blame all the ills of the area on Britain 
was perhaps encouraged by the Free French. 

In the meantime the economic crisis was claiming the attention of the 
populace once again. How to supply the area with wheat, discourage 
hoarding, and arrest inflation, as well as other related problems, finally 
led to the creation of a mixed commission of British, French, Syrian, and 
_ Lebanese membership to assume responsibility for the economic well- 


“On January 16, 1943, Iraq declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, and on 
the 22nd, signed the United Nations Declaration. 

*t That of Syria was proclaimed on September 28, 1941, and that of Lebanon two 
months later, on N 


ovember 26, 1941. 
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being of the area. Its work was hampered by the fact that the inhabi- 
tants were not accustomed to government controls. Nevertheless one 
would dread to think what would have happened if such a step had 
not been taken. 

Early in 1943, the Free French finally decided to restore constitu- 
tional life to the two states. Provisional governments were set up in 
both countries in order to make the necessary arrangements for the elec- 
tions. The Syrian elections took place during July, and resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the national bloc. In Lebanon, disagreement 
on the distribution of seats among the sects delayed the elections until 
an agreement was reached. A coalition between the Moslems and a 
group of Christians insured the defeat of the pro-French bloc, and the 
rise of what has since been known as “the national covenant” *, where- 
by the Moslems in Lebanon would become partners with their Christian 
fellow countrymen in an independent Lebanon, which would not allow 
itself ever to be “a bridge along which foreign (domination) would 
reach the Arab world, or a base from which it would operate”. 

Few nationalists believed that their newly won victory was the end 
of the struggle. The War was still on, and the defense of the area must 
of necessity remain in Allied hands. A number of other restrictions 
were also deemed necessary. These were the “common interests”, such 
as the customs administration and the control of concessionary com- 
panies, the “sfreté générale”, the “troupes spéciales”, Bedouin control, 
censorship, and above all the limitation on the legislative power of the 
two governments imposed by the power of the Free French Delegate 
General to legislate by summary decree and by the general reservations 
contained in the Lebanese and Syrian constitutions, which gave the 
French power of veto over legislation which did not meet with their 
approval. 

The new Lebanese government proceeded without delay to amend 
the Lebanese constitution by removing the articles which limited parlia- 
mentary legislative power and gave the French authorities the power 
of veto. No less important but perhaps more significant was the circular 
issued by the Lebanese Prime Minister on October 13, 1943, making 
Arabic the sole official language of the state *. 


“A gentlemanly agreement between the late Riyad al-Sulh, representing the 
Moslems and the more uncompromising nationalists, po Bisharah al-Khuri, represent- 
ing the Christians who have become convinced that if Lebanon is to lead a secure life 
of ind dence, a partnership must be forged between its Christian and Moslem ele- 
ments, The Moslems were to forego all hankering for union with Syria while the Chris- 
tians will forswear all insistence on French presence in the country and all dependence 
on French “protection”. 

4 Sawt al-Ahrar, No. 5058, October 14, 1943. See also Munir Tagt-at-Din, Wila- 
dat Istiglal, Beirut, 1953, pp. 36-37. 
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The French were panicky. Jean Helleu, deputy to General Catroux, 
the Delegate General, failing to intimidate the new government and 
restore French authority, acted in peculiar French colonial fashion. 
On the morning of November 11, 1943, he arrested as many of the mem- 
bers of the Lebanese Government, including the President of the Re- 
public and the Prime Minister, who could be reached and sent them 
to a remote citadel-jail. Simultaneously, a decree by the Delegate Gene- 
ral was issued, dated the day before (November 10), declaring the 
amendments null and void, suspending the constitution, dissolving the 
parliament, and appointing a “Quisling” as head of state. Reaction was 
immediate and violent in Lebanon and the sister Arab states. There 
followed one of the strangest wars of independence known to history, 
in which the decisive role was played by neither Lebanon nor France, 
but by the United States and Britain. It lasted thirteen days “*, at the 
conclusion of which the members of the legal government of Lebanon 
were released and reinstated. Thanks to timely American pressure and 
active British intervention, Lebanon and Syria regained their inde- 
pendence. Anglo-French relations in the Levant were always a com- 
plicating factor, but finally an agreement was reached which freed 
the two states from all vestiges of foreign occupation : on December 31, 
1946, in Lebanon, and on April 17, 1946, in Syria. 

The Second World War clamped the lid tight on the Palestine fer- 
ment. The Zionists, through Dr. Weizmann, addressed a letter to the 
British Prime Minister assuring him of the loyalty of the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine. Although disappointed with the terms of the White 
Paper of 1939 which sought to curtail large-scale immigration and 
after five years freeze it altogether, it was unlikely for the Zionists to 
take any other attitude in view of their tragic lot in Nazi Germany. 
David Ben Gurion summed up the Zionist position when he enjoined 
on the Jewish community in Palestine to “fight the war as if there were 
no White Paper, and the White Paper as if there were no war” *°. Con- 
sequently, by October 1939, no less than 136,000 Jews had volunteered 
for the national service “*. Troughout the War, Zionist authorities in 
Palestine and outside, particularly in the United States, clamoured for 
permission to raise an army on a Jewish national basis, and Weizmann 
asked for the formation of a Jewish Brigade. Obviously the British could 
not have permitted this to be done without fanning the suspicion of the 


“4 Best day by day eye-witness account is to be found in the afore-mentioned 
' Wiladat Istiglal, whose author served as one of the three commanders of the newly 
formed national ete See also Mary Borpen, Journey Down a Blind Alley, London, 
1947 ; Général Carroux, La Bataille de la Méditerranée, Egypte-Levant-Afrique du 
Nord, 1940-1944, Paris, 1949. 

* Kirk, I, p. 13. 

“© Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945, p. 129. 
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Arabs, and therefore authority to organize six battalions, three Jewish 
and three Arab, to be known as the Palestine Companies of the Bluffs, 
was granted. 

Arab response to the War was not enthusiastic and no official assur- 
ance of loyalty was forthcoming, partly because the only person capable 
of making such a guarantee, the Mufti of Jerusalem, was himself an 
exile. Nevertheless, the leading Arabic paper, Falastin, published an 
editorial in the opening days of the War declaring that there must be 
no more disturbances in Palestine while Britain was in difficulty, and 
several Arab notables called on the High Commissioner to assure him 
of their loyalty *”. The revolt in Iraq in May 1941 and its disastrous re- 
sults embittered the Arabs further, and rendered their attitude extremely 

assive. 

; Zionists’ participation in the war effort enabled them to create the 
nucleus of an army which was to serve them well in the years to come. 
Behind the facade of collaboration with the British, the Jewish Agency 
in Palestine organized its own underground and sponsored a “systematic 
policy of acquiring arms and ammunition by theft and corruption from 
British stocks in the Middle East” **. Arab negative policy, on the other 
hand, proved short-sighted and costly, but it is impossible to tell whether 
or not they would have been encouraged to volunteer for national ser- 
vice, in view of the other all-Arab situation. 

These years were for both Arab and Jew alike, though for the latter 
in particular, years of preparation for the fateful struggle. The advan- 
tage was wholly on the side of the Zionists. Spurred by fanatical faith 
and fear, encouraged by Zionist (Jewish and Gentile alike) organiza- 
tions all over the world, and enjoying the indulgence of the mandatory 
power, they were able to forge an overwhelming superiority in arms and 
organization over their Arab foes. The Arabs, on the other hand, tried 
to make time for the duration and, therefore, slid far behind. Lulled by 
their belief in the moral strength of their case, fettered by their national- 
ist struggle against the mandatory powers, bent low by the ruthless 
suppression of the revolution of 1936-1939, denied the benefit of leaders 
driven into exile, and labouring under the delusion that they can “sit 
it out” while Zionist terrorism took its toll of life from the British Pales- 
tine Police and made its attempt at the life of the British High Com- 
missioner *®, the Arabs faced the crisis wholly unprepared, embittered 
by frustration and weakened by disunity and distrust. 

As already alluded to, except for the liquidation of the Duwaysh 
rebellion in 1930 and the discovery of petroleum in the Hasa region dur- 


47 Tbid., P 128. 
#8 Kirk, I, pp. 13-14. 
4° Kirk, I, pp. 307-333. 
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ing the fourth decade of the century, the events of the reign of ibn-Saud 
after 1926 were in the nature of an anti-climax to the events beginning 
with the capture of Riyad in 1902 and ending with the ouster of the 
Hashimites from Hejaz in 1926. But for these two events, the one des- 
troying the jinnee the King had let loose from the bottle and the other 
letting loose, through American skill and know-how, of another jinnee 
from the belly of the earth, hardly anything of moment had unfolded. 
The Second World War, however, imposed some serious restrictions on 
the economy of the desert Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, first by curtailment 
of its main source of revenue at the time, the annual Moslem pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and secondly by the virtual economic isolation which was be- 
coming more stringent as a result of the world shortages of goods and 
shipping ®. American aid was extended, initially through Britain, partly 
because Saudi Arabia was at the time ineligible for Lend-Lease aid and 
partly because the British had come to consider the area a sort of special 
reserve ; after February 1943, aid came directly through Lend-Lease. 
Towards the end of the War an Anglo-American rivalry for the petro- 
leum reserves of Saudi Arabia strained traditional Anglo-American 
friendship. But, dependent as it was on American aid for victory and 
survival, Britain yielded with good grace, and the United States entered 
the arena of Middle East politics with concrete interests of her own, and 
equal responsibilities for which it was ill-prepared. For Saudi Arabia, 
it was the beginning of an era in which “every barrier of reason, religion 
and morality” was swept away by the flow of oil and the ensuing flood 
of wealth *. 


The Arab League 


The dark clouds which the War years brought to Arab fortunes were 
not without their silver linings. From the beginning of the so-called 
Arab awakening in the early nineteenth century, a vague and highly 
romanticized idea titillated the Arab mind. Patriots, influenced by the 
surge of nationalism in Europe hoped to win for the Arab fatherland 
political freedom from the Ottomans and to unite it in one great Arab 
state. Before “regional and personal rivalries had had time seriously 
to disintegrate that unity, their countries had been forcibly divided by 
the artificial frontiers imposed upon them by Britain and France in 
1920” 5°. This vague idea gained some clarity and, with the Ottomans 


® Roy Lesxicner, Background of Arabia and the Middle East (Aramco American 
a Handbook Series, Part III), January 1950, p. 67; Kirk, I, pp. 354-369 ; 
K. S. Twrrcnext, Saudi Arabia, Princeton, 1947, pp. 154-155. 

%! Putsy, Sa’udi Arabia, p. xii. 

® Kirk, I, p. 333. 
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gone, was now directed against European domination, Its most articulate 
protagonists were in the politically conscious Fertile Crescent, although 
even there it was not always possible to separate it from the still vaguer 
and more medieval idea of pan-Islamism. The period between the two 
wars (First and Second World Wars) brought the parts of the Fertile 
Crescent more closely together by the introduction of motor vehicles and 
aeroplanes, as well as by the common struggle its various parts had to 
engage in against the mandatory powers *. Egypt, which had her own 
problems and her own separate course of development from the early 
nineteenth century, did not at first encourage such Arab dreams. 

On May 28, 1941, one day after Rashid ’Ali had fled Bagdad after 
his abortive but ominous rebellion, and eleven days before the British 
Ninth Army marched against the Levant states (June 8) to dislodge the 
Vichy regime from Syria and Lebanon, the Arab East was very much on 
the mind of the British Foreign Secretary. In a statement at the Man- 
sion House, Mr. Anthony Eden said : 

“..This country has a long tradition of friendship with the Arabs, 

a friendship that has been proved by deeds, not by words... Some 

days ago I said in the House of Commons that His Majesty’s 

Government had great sympathy with Syrian aspiration for inde- 

pendence... Many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples a grea- 

-ter degree of unity than they now enjoy. In reaching out towards 

this unity they hope for our support. No such appeal from our friends 
should go unanswered. It seems to me both natural and right that 
the cultural and economic ties between the Arab countries, and the 
political ties too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their part will give their full support to any scheme that 
commands general approval” *. 

Nothing could have cushioned the sore feelings of Arab national- 
ists more than this apparently detached statement after the failure of 
the Iraqi rebellion to wrest any concessions to Arab independence. It 
gave the press something other than defeat to feature in their headlines. 
It announced to Syrians that, to use a notorious phrase, Britain “viewed 
with favour” Syria’s independence (why not Iraq’s also ?), and it served 
notice on Egypt that her own hegemony over the Arab world might be 
seriously challenged by the possible union of the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent. For the next three years Egypt was kept busy more and more 
with Arab hegemony and less and less with Egyptian independence. 
On February 24, 1943, Mr. Eden again reiterated the same idea in the 
House of Commons and added that the initiative must come from the 


53 Britain was the first colonial power to give formal recognition to this trend 
when it extended an invitation to the Arab states to take part in the London Round 
Table Conference in 1939. 

4 The Times, May 30, 1941. 
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Arabs themselves, as indeed it did come from the eleventh hour converts 
to Arab nationalism—the Egyptians. Their British handpicked war- 
time Premier had already placed Egypt in the forefront of Arab national 
movement, lest its leadership go by defaut to Iraq, in a speech delivered 
on November 13, 1942. After Mr. Eden’s second statement, he assumed 
for his government the task of taking steps to “ascertain and as far as 
possible unify the point of view of the Arab governments” **. One by one 
the Arab governments were sounded out by the Egyptian Premier, be- 
ginning with Iraq on July 31, 1943, and ending with Yemen on February 
6, 1944 ©. An official invitation to all Arab governments followed, and 
their representatives met in Alexandria, on September 25, 1944. The 
labours of this “preparatory committee” ended with the Protocol of 
Alexandria, issued on October 7 of the same year, which proposed the 
creation of a League of Arab States. The pious hopes of the Protocol 
were transformed by the foreign ministers of the various Arab states 
into the Pact of the League of Arab States and issued on the vernal 
equinox of 1945. Between the two dates many things had taken place 
to change the entire outlook of Arab politicians. “While the Protocol 
had envisaged a progressively increasing surrender of sovereignty, the 
Pact lays emphasis on its retention” *’. Actually, when it came to trans- 
late into concrete performance the vague aspirations of Arabs to unity, 
the splinter nationalism created in the settlement after the First World 
War which had already become a vested interest, the time honoured 
divisive factors in the Arab world, the old and new dynastic rivalries, 
the diversity of political aims, the disparity in political development, 
the disparity in social and economic development, and last but not least 
cultural disparity, proved too great to be bridged even by the flowery 
and elastic Arabic language **. The crucial and humiliating test came 
in 1947, when seven Arab states failed to block the recommendation of 
the United Nations for the partition of Palestine, and to avert the catas- 
trophe in 1948, primarily because they were seven. Since then the League 
has lost a great deal of its prestige among the Arabs themselves, although 
it has served the Arab idea by placing it before the Arabs in a practi- 
cal way. It has introduced into their consciousness the fact that the prob- 
lems of the Arab world are interdependent, and that they cannot be 
solved except as a whole, through concerted action, complete co-opera- 
tion, and unity **. “The founding of the League promised to be the ful- 
filment of a dream which has long stirred the imagination of the Arab 


oka Hayrkat, Nahw al-Wahdah al-’ Arabiyyah, Cairo, 1945, pp. 97-98. 

id., p. 99. 

"Cecil K Hovuranp, “The Arab League in Perspective”, The Middle East Jour- 
nal, vol. I, April 1947, p. 132. 

% The Crescent in Crisis, pp. 59-174. 

* Ibid., pp. 133-134. 
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nationalists, and the realization of a hope which has long swelled in 
their hearts. Its failure was therefore a disappointment. Yet the League 
itself has not failed. The idea upon which it was based was neither wrong 
nor fantastic. But the architects who raised it on bitter rivalries, fester- 
ing rancors, and deep-seated enmities failed and caused the faith of 
many Arabs in the idea itself to waver” ®. 


Independence—Shadow and Substance 


The end of the Second World War brought independence to Arab 
states in West Asia, Syria and Lebanon, but the remaining countries 
remained linked to Britain by dictated treaties. But hopes were high 
that the establishment of the United Nations would help bring about a 
change in the moral atmosphere of power politics and would usher in 
a new period where small nations and big alike would live and let live— 
“the wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them” ®. Such were the hopes of the Arab 
world at the San Francisco Conference. 

Actually, however, the new independence removed from those coun- 
tries the cohesive, though negative, force which held them together and 
gave direction to their actions. In the countries still denied independence 
the struggle continued. While the independent Arab countries were busy 
celebrating their new won status, like children after an unexpected visit 
by Santa Claus, and the countries still not completely independent were 
suffering from the effects of their struggle and from the resulting nega- 
tive mentality, the Arabs were confronted by the most serious challenge 
they had to face since the period of the Crusades. While they were poli- 
tically still immature, psychologically unprepared, militarily untried, 
socially backward, economically undeveloped, and above all rent by 
dynastic rivalries and regional strife, the problem of Palestine came for 
fateful decision before the United Nations. 

It has already been seen how Britain used its mandate over Palestine 
to facilitate Zionist immigration by the thousands. With British help 
and encouragement, the Zionists acquired the fertile areas of Palestine 
and established in them their farm colonies and industries. Arab oppo- 
sition to Zionism and constant Arab revolts against the mandatory power 
for the liberation of the Holy Land were put down in the harshest man- 
ner. Systematically disarming the Arab population, Britain helped the 
Zionists build up their power and indulgently overlooked the terroristic 


% Jbid., p. 83. 
* Isaiah, 11 : 6. 
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activities of Zionist extremist elements, even when these activities were 
perpetrated against British officials and soldiers in the area *. Official 
American pressure gave Britain a convenient excuse to throw the whole 
responsibility into the lap of the newly organized United Nations Orga- 
nization. On April 2, 1947, therefore, it requested the calling of a special 
session of the Assembly to consider the problem, and it announced its 
intention to terminate the mandate. The outcome was inevitable. On 
November 29, the United Nations voted to recommend the partition of 
Palestine. Even before the date set for the withdrawal of its troops— 
May 15, 1948—Britain withdrew and left the country in a state of chaos, 
having done all it could throughout her twenty-eight years of mandate 
to insure the fulfilment of the Zionist dream. The story after the British 
withdrawal is well-known. With United States financial and moral 
support ®, Israel became a reality, and about a million Palestinian Arabs 
became homeless refugees. Except for colonialism, the Arabs have never 
faced a more dangerous threat than that of Israel. For the first time 
since the period of the Crusades, when petty states arose in Palestine 
and in the coastal region of Syria, a hostile and foreign state has risen 
in the midst of the Arab world, destroying its ethnic and geographic 
unity and threatening it with the spectre of total political and economic 
domination. Furthermore, Israel constitutes a potential ally to those 
western powers holding interests in the Arab world, and with Israel's, 
help they can readily threaten the liberation movement forming in any 
adjacent Arab country. 


The Palestine Aftermath 


The failure of the seven Arab states, primarily because they were 
seven, to avert the disaster left the Arab world aghast and bewildered. 
But the seriousness of the challenge passed unnoticed except by very 
few *. Gradually, however, the true meaning and the gravity of the 
crushing defeat in Palestine began to unfold. It might safely be said that 


* Kirk, I, pp. 10-11, 228-250, 306-333 ; Ibid., II, pp. 239-270. 

* One might even say indirect American military support, because the Truman 
administration consistently refused to take any serious steps to stop the flow of mili- 
tary aid to Israel from the United States itself. It is true that this aid was not official, 
but the government which forced the Armistice upon the Arabs would not raise a finger 
to stop some of its own citizens from smuggling military planes and arms to the Zionists 
in Palestine. The United States role ~y A creation of Israel is well-known. Without 
United States intervention in the United Nations, the partition of Palestine would 
sbreny | never have been anpooves by that body. Only through continued United 

tates aid, official and private, has Israel been able to survive thus far. 


“ The first and the most etrating analysis of the disaster came from the pen 
of Costi K. Zurayx. In his Ma’na ‘l-Nakbah (The Meaning of the Disaster), Beirut, 
August 1948, he has summarized for this and all succeeding generations the true mean- 
ing of the blow and the practical steps which might redress it. 
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all subsequent events in the Arab world were directly or indirectly the 
le result of the debacle. Over nine hundred thousand refugees taxed the 
.. economic and administrative capacities of the Arab states which re- 
al ceived them. Syria received a hundred thousand ; Lebanon 110,000, 
a roughly over ten per cent of its own population ; Jordan 500,000, actually 
in more than its original population ; and Egypt 220,000 in the Gaza 
of strip ®. To Saudi Arabia, the refugees, though very few, brought a leven 
. of discontent which has already made itself felt in organizing the first 
“ labour strike the Peninsula had ever known © and in at least two serious 
te attempts to overthrow the government. This leven of discontent has 


h | also penetrated to the ranks of the regular Saudi army and its under- 
ground ally, the so-called Reform Front. The Palestine Refugees con- 
tinue to be the favoured instrument of practically all malcontents and 
the preferred vehicle for communist infiltration. 
- In Jordan, the country inheriting the major share of the problem, 
" the price continues to be high. On July 20, 1951, King Abdullah was 
assassinated because he was believed to be preparing to sign a peace 
treaty with Israel. Since then, the country has enjoyed no stability ex- 
cept that imposed by the British-trained and indeed owned Arab Legion. 
In Syria, the discontent resulting from the failure of Arab authorities to 
solve the Palestine problem unleashed a chain of coups d’état *’ which 
destroyed constitutional life, injected the Army in government, and 
undermined the confidence of the people in all democratic practices. 
f The heartland of the Arab countries of West Asia, the centre of Arab 
nationalism, and the most promising core for an Arab movement, Syria 
has emerged from this experience embittered by frustration, splintered 
by conflicting ideologies, and paralyzed by distrust and hate. 
i. Though geographically removed from Israel, Iraq, too, felt the com- 
4 | mon problem. By cutting the flow of petroleum to the Haifa refinery, 
now in Israel, its economy was seriously strained. Its problems were fur- 





Cod 
at | * The number of registered refugees receiving ration cards from the United Nations 
Relief and Work Agency for Palestine Refugees during 1954-55 was 905,986, distri- 
buted as follows : tome 88,179 ; Lebanon 103,600; Jordan 499,606 ; and the Gaza 
an (Ct strip 214,601. See UNRWAPR Press Release, No. 50-135/55, issued in Beirut on 
li- August 27, 1955. 
al, * October 17, 1953. 
er “ The first was that of Husni al-Za’im on March 30, 1949 ; the second was that of 
ts Sami al-Hinnawi on A t 14 of the same year ; the third was that of Adib Shishakli 
ot («tl on December 19, also of the same year. Shishakli continued to rule behind a facade of 
ld | constitutionality until the fall of 1951, when he ousted the President of the Republic, 
ed and assumed direct control himself. In June 1953, he issued a new constitution ; in 
| uly, he assumed the combined office of President and Prime Minister ; and in Octo- 
en , he was elected President. On February 24, 1954, he was overthrown and forced to 
xt, flee the country by still another coup d’état, and the. President whom he had ousted in 
> 1951 was restored to office. On September 6, 1955, Shukri al-Kuwatli, the victim of 


po ag coup d’état of 1949, was re-instated President after being elected two weeks 
earlier. 
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ther complicated by the exodus of at least 160,000 of its Jewish popula- 
tion to Israel, taking with them not only the bulk of their wealth but 
also their skill on which Iraqi economy was in part dependent. For a 
while therefore, Iraqi economic life was well-nigh paralyzed. The social 
and economic unrest which followed embittered still further a people 
not known for moderation, and their resentment was directed with added 
fury against the West. It was only the firm and sometimes harsh rule of 
old stalwarts, like Nuri al-Sa’id, which kept the country from near 
chaos and communism. The task was made somewhat easier when 
Britain again took, as it did in Egypt, the calculated risk and terminated 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, replacing it, on March 30, 1955, with 
a Mutual Defence Pact for a period of five years. By it British troops 
will evacuate the two Iraqi air bases, Habbaniyyah and al-Shu’aybah, 
within a period of eleven months from the date of the agreement. Britain 
will, however, be able to use these bases and other Iraqi facilities in 
time of war. 

In Lebanon, the influx of a refugee population exceeding in num- 
ber one tenth of the native inhabitants, first brought a “boom”, as the 
refugees spent their savings in the country. This, however, was short- 
lived, since they were not, for political reasons, permitted to engage in 
productive work. Whatever benefits the refugees brought with them, 
initially, were more than offset by the social and political problems 
their presence created. With over forty thousand unemployed persons 
in the Lebanon, the country is ill-prepared to assimilate any large num- 
ber of the refugees. Furthermore, since about eighty per cent of the refu- 
gees in Lebanon are Moslems, their presence has aroused different and 
sometimes conflicting reactions on the part of Lebanese Christians and 
Moslems ®. Christians in particular are fearful lest a large scale settle- 
ment and assimilation should upset the critical balance among the two 
faiths, a balance on which the very existence of the Lebanon as an inde- 
pendent state is believed to rest. 

Even Yemen became indirectly involved with the aftermath of the 
creation of Israel. In their operation ingathering, the Zionists have 
transplanted to Israel the Jewish community which lived in Yemen for 
over thirteen centuries. Their exodus created a crisis in Yemen itself, 
as the country lost some of its skilled labour. Into the Yemen too went 
some Palestinian Arabs as teachers and government officials ®*, who 
became, as did their brethren in Saudi Arabia, a leven of discontent. It 
is however impossible to determine with any certainty their role in the 
most recent troubles in Yemen (April 1955), when the present Imam 


Jacques Vernant, The Refugees in the Post-War World, Geneva, 1951, pp. 275- 


« Including some of my own students. 
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had two of his own brothers decapitated for their attempt to overthrow 
the government and modernize the state. 

As already stated, Israel is the most serious danger to which the 
Arab world has been exposed since the period of the Crusades. With 
outside support, official and private, it stands as a spear stuck in the 
heart of the Arab fatherland. A stream of population has steadily poured 
into the country, making inevitable the eventual problem of living space. 
Israel, too, is a veritable wedge which has split the Arab world in twain, 
isolating the Arab countries of West Asia from the Arab countries of 
Africa. With superior vitality, technical skill, and outside aid, Israel 
hopes to strangle budding Arab industries and to open the vast Arab 
market to its own ”. 


Political Ideas and Institutions 


Because the Arab countries of West Asia spent the entire first half 
of the twentieth century in a struggle against foreign rule and domi- 
nation, first against the Ottomans and then against their European heirs, 
Britain and France, political agitation for independence overshadowed 
almost everything else in the Arab mind and claimed the greater part 
of his attention. The struggle brought the Arab world face to face with 
superior powers, possessing equally superior ideas which the Arabs 
could not long ignore. In fact, they soon came to believe that those ideas 
were indispensable for the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

The first of these ideas and indeed the prime mover, as it were, 
which set in motion the whole chain of events, was nationalism, itself a 
Western idea and opposed to Islamism, nursed during its infancy in 
the Arab World in Western schools. Before, however, it could reach 
maturity among them and develop into an all-embracing movement unit- 
ing at least all the countries of the Fertile Crescent where national cons- 
ciousness was more pronounced, the Turks, as we have already seen 
during the First World War, robbed it of its most promising leadership. 
The settlement in 1920 created a rival for Arab nationalism by the 
artificial division and frontiers it imposed on the area. Arab national- 
ism became, in the ensuing struggle against the mandatory powers, a 
splinter movement of local or provincial nationalisms 71. The residue of 
that desire for freedom and independence lingered in the minds of many 
Arabs, but acquired a negative character because of the nature of the 
struggle against the foreigner, now European not Ottoman, and finally 
was put to rest in the archives of the League of Arab States which seems 


% The Crescent in Crisis, pp. 174-176. 
1 Cf. Kirk, I, p. 333. 
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to have succeeded in nothing other than placing the seal of approval on 
the “Balkanization” of the Arab world, so well done in 1920. 

As an adjunct of political endeavour both in the new parliamentary 
life which the mandatories introduced and from outside, it was inevit- 
able that differences should lead to the formation of political parties by 
those whose thinking on living Arab issues was similar. Indeed, some 
of those parties were a combination or an extension of others that existed 
towards the end of the Ottoman period, but none became sufficiently 
differentiated before the period of the mandate. 

Political parties, however, have not yet found a firm place in Arab 
society. Their part in controlling and directing Arab political life is 
small. For the most part, these parties are weakly organized and have 
few members ; the majority of their membership comes from the ranks 
of the educated few. They are removed from the common people who 
in turn are too absorbed in earning the merest livelihood to care about 
vague and complex national problems and issues. The common people, 
too, are beset by the arbitrary measures of their governments, which seek 
to keep the masses removed from all political activity and organization. 
Furthermore, the common people are so concerned with local political 
conflict against local authorities that they have little opportunity to in- 
terest themselves in the major national problems of their fatherland ”. 

The introduction of parliamentary life in the Arab countries of the 
Fertile Crescent by the mandatory powers, in spite of its artificial nature 
and defective foundations, has strengthened the development of two 
trends, the origins of which go back to the nineteenth century, when, 
under pressure from the “European Concert”, the Ottoman Sultan was 
induced to grant his non-Moslem subjects, the so-called rayahs, equality 
with their Moslem compatriots. These were the trends towards secular- 
ism and the idea of citizenship as distinct from and independent of 
millah. The Ottoman Constitution of 1908 reiterated and expanded 
these rights, but not even the pious motto of the Young Turks, “Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality”, could readily erase the practice of centuries. 
The divisions and frontiers imposed in 1920, however, created five dif- 
ferent states (Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan) with 
five different “nationalities”. The individual in each one of these states 
was brought up with the feeling that the country in which he lived was 
his own country, the state his own state, and the “nation” his own nation. 
Everything around him conspired to augment his feeling : his govern- 
ment, the boundaries of his country from which he could not make an 
exit without a passport, the school where he received his education, and 
the newspaper which he read. As a citizen of this or that country, he had 
certain obligations and certain privileges. His confessional allegiance 


7 The Crescent in Crisis, pp. 36-38. 
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did not count, at least theoretically 7°. This was indeed a new and a 
revolutionary idea, and its introduction strengthened the trend toward 
secularism in the Arab countries where the population was not exclu- 
sively Moslem but mixed. This trend towards secularism is also apparent 
in the constitutions and legal codes most of the Arab countries have 
adopted, side by side with the shariah. These constitutions and codes, 
promulgated in all Arab countries which have come under direct foreign 
administration, are derived from European counterparts and sources, 
rather than exclusively from the Koran and tradition, theoretically the 
only source open to Moslems. 

During the one hundred and fifty years following the French Expe- 
dition to Egypt, the Arab world in general, and the countries of the 
Fertile Crescent in particular, became not only the focal point of in- 
creased European political activity, but also the focal point of increased 
European economic and cultural endeavour. But the Ottomans continued 
to be an isolating and insulating factor. When, after the First World 
War, these countries fell under the direct control of European colonial- 
ism, they became directly exposed to European ideas and ideals, good 
and bad, and responded more readily to intellectual and ideological de- 
velopments in Europe. The first decade following the peace settlement, 
when the mandatory powers were paying lip service to democracy and 
building parliament houses in the capitals of the new states which they 
had conjured up, and when the League of Nations was still the noble 
experiment it was meant to be, democracy became the prevailing political 
idea. In fact, one might refer to the twenties of the century as the de- 
cade of democracy. Gradually, however, it became evident that demo- 
cracy, as superimposed by colonials and as understood by feudal lords 
and tribal sheikhs, could not possibly fulfil all expectations. Further- 
more, new ideologies were rising in Europe itself and challenging demo- 
cracy in its own habitat. Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany were 
preaching a new gospel, defiant and apparently successful, at least in the 
eyes of a people from whose point of view “there was nothing to choose 
between oppression exercised in the name of democracy and that exer- 
cised in the name of Fascism” or Nazism”. Partly because of disap- 
pointment with democracy, and partly because of spite for its cham- 
pions, the Arabs responded to these new ideologies and adopted their 
coloured shirts and hackneyed shibboleths. The fourth decade of the 
century, therefore, became, ideologically, the decade of totalitarianism 
as far as the Arabs were concerned. Indeed, all the para-military orga- 


In practice, however, confessional allegiance still counts, although the constitu- 
tion of every Arab state in the Fertile Crescent specifically states that all citizens are 
ual and enjoy equal rights irrespective of religion. The situation in the Peninsula is 
still as it was in early Islam—“citizenship” is the exclusive right of Moslems only. 
7 Cf. Hourant, pp. 230-231. 
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nizations the Arab countries have known came into being during the 
thirties of the twentieth century ”. 

The years of the Second World War saw the struggle of democracy 
against Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism, with Arab sympathies tipped in 
favour of the latter, not because of any predilection, but because of dis- 
satisfaction with the representatives of democracy. While the struggle 
was going on in the various war theatres, and the propaganda agencies 
of both were contending for the Arab mind, Communism was being 
“bootlegged” into the area. Arab disillusionment after the Second World 
War, particularly at the Palestine problem, their continued struggle 
against Britain and France, the sad fate of the Palestine refugees, the 
deplorable social and economic conditions prevailing in many parts of 
the Arab world, and increased active Russian propaganda, have given 
Communism an enviable opportunity for growth. Arab communism, 
however, remains for the most part “spite communism”, not ideological. 


Modern Means of Communication 


At the turn of the twentieth century, carriage roads connected the 
main cities of each of the lands of the Arab countries of West Asia, al- 
though these roads were seldom completed or kept in repair. The bulk 
of travel and trade was moved on mule tracks, and camel caravans tra- 
versed the Syrian Desert and the vast wastes of the Peninsula. The 
opening years of the century saw improvements made in existing roads 
and witnessed an increased interest in building railroads between the 
major cities of Syria and the launching of the Hejaz line from Damas- 
cus southward through the eastern side of Jordan to the southern limits 
of Syria, and beyond. The Berlin-Bagdad line, which was completed 
later, was begun at this time. But the greatest improvements came dur- 
ing the period of the mandate and after. Railroad lines and highways 
linked most of the major cities of the area, and ports equipped with all 
the needs of modern navigation rose where fishermen had hitherto cast 
their nets. Military and civil airports were built in every Arab country. 
Among the factors which hastened the introduction of these modern 
means of communication were the military, administrative, and com- 
mercial needs of the various powers which colonized most of these Arab 
lands : the transportation of invading troops, the supply of stationed 


%* The National Syrian Party in Syria and Lebanon, the Kata’ib al-Lubnaniyyah 
(The Lebanese Phalanges), and the Najjadah in Lebanon, the Futuwwah in Iraq, and 
the Blue Shirts and Green Shirts in t, were among the most conspicuous of these 
organizations—all appeared in the fo decade of the century. The Peninsula con- 
tinued to be isolated and immune to such currents, though enjoying its own theocratic 
totalitarianism, Islam. 
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garrisons, and the steady movements of goods and products to and from 
newly acquired markets. 

Even the Peninsula, which since its earliest habitation by man has 
seen only camel caravans, has been opened to and penetrated by over- 
land motor transportation. Its most important seaport on the Persian 
Gulf, al-Dammam, has been recently linked by rail to al-Riyad, the 
Saudi Arabian capital. 

Last but not least, the advent of the airplane to the Arab skies has 
linked the various parts of these countries with a network of airlines, 
making it possible for the Arab to reach, in the course of a few hours, 
any of the far-flung points of the Fertile Crescent and the Peninsula. 
The area is also linked, almost completely, with a network of telephones, 
telegraphs, and radios, as well as with a satisfactory service of ordinary 
and air mails. 

The influence of these modern means of communication upon the 
economic, social, and national trends and development of the area, has 
been far-reaching. Through them, these countries have been physically 
linked together, and what is more important, all these countries have 
been economically and culturally linked to the outside world. They 
have also been a factor in the creation of a trend towards the settle- 
ment of Bedouins, who form over half of the entire population. By com- 
peting with the Bedouins in a field which is a vital source of their live- 
lihood—namely transportation—and by enabling governments to ex- 
tend their control over the desert, they have made the settlement of 
nomads both necessary and possible. 


Economic development 


The Arab countries of West Asia form one economic unit. But the 
social and political conditions which prevailed since the destruction of the 
Abbasid Empire in the middle of the thirteenth century, destroyed that 
unity, reduced agriculture to stagnation, crippled industry, and shrank 
trade. The Ottomans, who controlled the area for four centuries, were 
unable to restore to it its economic unity or its industrial and commer- 
cial prosperity. The period of the mandates brought radical improve- 
ments in the economic life of each Arab land, but the artificial barriers 
which they created tended to discourage healthy economic contacts be- 
tween them. During the last decade, however, great strides were made 
towards remedying the situation. Among the factors which have con- 
tributed most towards modern economic development are improved 
means of transportation, the advancement of Arab agriculture from 
the stage of self-sufficiency to that of commodity production, mainly 
as a result of improved transportation, a rise in the standard of living, 
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especially in the cities and the growing population centres, and a marked 
improvement of industry and industrial skills in some of the Arab coun- 
tries, particularly Lebanon and Syria. 

Until the discovery of petroleum, first in Iraq in 1927 ” and then 
in Saudi Arabia in 1934, the main industry of the area was agriculture. 
The only exception is Lebanon which depends largely on trade and 
services. Petroleum, of which these countries possess over fifty per cent 
of all the world’s proven reserves, has already become a major factor in 
the changing Arab economy. In Saudi Arabia it has, as already stated, 
swept away all barriers of reason, morality and religion. In Iraq, how- 
ever, it has given the country both the impetus and the means to embark 
on long-range development plans of the most serious and ambitious 
nature 7’. In fact, it is this change in the attitude of the Arab countries 
towards long-range economic development which is the most important 
feature of Arab economy today. All Arab countries of the Fertile Cres- 
cent have established government boards for planning and development. 
Behind this keen desire for rapid economic growth, which is becoming 
common to the entire area, are two strong forces pervading the contem- 
porary Arab world”. The first is the common struggle of the Arab 
countries to free themselves from foreign political and economic domi- 
nation. The second is the common fear of Zionism and Israel. Under 
the influences of these two forces, the Arabs are gradually realizing 
that political independence and containment, if not liquidation, of Israel, 
cannot be achieved without the modernization of Arab economy and 
the conscious collective development of Arab economic power. Arab 
economy, however, will always be subject to the unyielding natural 
limitation of the desert which forms the bulk of its area. It will also 
have to overcome shortages in capital, technical know-how and markets, 
all of which call for thoroughgoing changes in the entire cultural pat- 
tern 7°. 


Educational and Intellectual Development 


The prevailing system of education in the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent at the turn of the twentieth century was naturally the Turkish, 
developed in the second half of the nineteenth century and revised in 
the opening years of the twentieth. It imposed a superficial adaptation 


7 Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Middle East, London, 1950, p. 262. 

7 LONGRIGG, pp. 368 ff. 

7 See Albert rE, “The Economy of the Contemporary Arab World”, American 
University of Beirut Economic Research Institute’s Middle East Economic Papers, 1955, 
Beirut, 1955, p. 17-26. 

% Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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of the French system on a medieval Moslem foundation, and soon ac- 
quired the less attractive aspects of both. In the Peninsula, whatever 
schooling there was remained irrevocably traditional and extremely 
limited. 

Of these countries, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine had the advantage 
of foreign missionary schools of all levels. Whatever cultural develop- 
ment there was in these countries was solely the result of their labour. 
Their universities in Beirut, the American University of Beirut and the 
St. Joseph University, served the entire region and gave it its only 
trained personnel. They also exposed the region to glimpses of the cur- 
rent political, social and intellectual movements of the West. 

Nevertheless, the entire region remained for the most part back- 
ward, and education was the attribute of the servile classes, not the 
gentry. When the mandatory powers gained direct control of the coun- 
tries of the Fertile Crescent, they set up in every occupied country a 
civil administration. The need to supply the various administrations 
with Arab officials, clerks, and interpreters, became obvious and in turn 
accentuated the need for schools which would be able to equip students 
with modern learning and impart to them a practical knowledge of the 
foreign languages necessary for such officials. 

Perforce, when such modern schools started to appear, it was no 
longer possible to arrest the process or limit its spread. The educated 
official could no longer neglect the education of his children and let 
them grow up ignorant and illiterate ; the illiterate himself, on seeing 
what education brought in the way of money, prestige, and influence, 
now insisted on sending his children to school. 

The mandatory powers were not interested in developing education 
beyond the needs of colonial rule. But social reformers, of whom the 
area was not wholly void, pressed governments to build more schools, 
and spearheaded the movement towards the building of the national 
universities. These came into being as a result of popular clamour for 
higher institutions of learning which would supply the area with the 
proper leadership in all fields of endeavour necessary for the national 
effort °°. They were founded in the face of opposition from the manda- 
tory governments and from native governments alike **. Although still 
in their infancy, their appearance is perhaps the most important educa- 
tional development in the Arab world today. Gradually they are assum- 


* The Syrian University was founded in 1924. In Egypt, which is outside the 
scope of this study, the Egyptian University in Cairo was founded in 1928 ; Alexandria 
in 1942 ; "Ayn Shams, in 1950. In Iraq, the School of Law in 1930 ; Teachers College 
in 1930 ; School of Engineering in 1942 ; Teachers Training College for Girls in 1945 ; 
Commerce and Economics in 1946 ; College of Arts and Sciences in 1949. The Lebanese 
University was founded in 1953. 

81 See Taha Husayn, tress ge al-Jami’ah fi 'l-’alam al-’Arabi”, in Arab Studies 
Conference, Muhimmat al-]Jami’ah fi 'l-’Alam al-’ Arabi, Beirut, 1955, p. 76. 
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ing the responsibilities hitherto shouldered by foreign universities in the 
area, and may eventually make it almost impossible for those to exist, 
particularly because of the intense national feeling surrounding both. 
In the meantime, the area is still dependent on foreign institutions, 
locally and abroad, for the training of all experts *. 

In the field of literary activity, only poetry, always a favourite among 
the Arabs, showed some signs of development, being influenced for the 
most part by French romanticism and symbolism. Attempts at the short 
story have been hesitant ; at the novel a failure. In all other fields, the 
Arab is still dependent on translations from European languages, par- 
ticularly French and English. 

The cultural problem of the Arab world still remains one of its 
major problems. Essentially it is one of a famine which ravages Arab 
cultural life and gnaws at its spirit. It is closely linked to the economic 
and social conditions prevailing in the Arab world, and cannot be finally 
overcome until there is change and improvement in these spheres. A 
higher general level of culture and education will not be achieved un- 
less a certain measure of leisure and material well-being exists. As yet 
poverty stalks the Arab, and instead of leisure, indolence abounds. 


Social and religious development 


The vast majority of Arabs in the countries of the Fertile Crescent 
depend on agriculture for their existence, while in the Peninsula nomad- 
ism still claims the bulk of the population. Arab society has been there- 
fore for the most part agricultural and tribal. The numerous reforms 
introduced by the mandatory powers to facilitate their colonial rule, the 
improved means of communication, the rise in the standard of living, 
the improvement in educational opportunities, the increased contacts 
with the outside world, the struggle for independence, and the challenge 
of Zionism, have forced the Arabs to move, hesitantly in some countries, 
steadfastly in others, more towards modernization. This is least evident 
in the Peninsula and most apparent in the countries of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, particularly Lebanon where religion has not been a restraining 
factor, and Palestine where the foreign challenge was most conspicuous. 
Arab response to these challenges has been described in the preceding 
pages, but the most spectacular, during the three decades following the 
fall of the area under direct foreign domination, has been in the field 
of social relations. 


8 Cf. Roderic D. MattHews and Matta Axrawi, Education in Arab Countries of 
the Near East, Washington D.C., 1949, pp. 521-576. 
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Nowhere is this more manifest than in the emergence of the Arab 
woman from behind a veil which has hid her charms and seventy veils 
which have enveloped her soul in darkness. Today, the Arab woman 
in the countries of the Fertile Crescent is invading almost all walks of 
life hitherto the exclusive reserves of man. Until 1920, only teaching in 
girls schools was open to her. Now she has reached out to the fields of 
medicine, law, business, and even nursing ** and politics. Women were 
enfranchised in Syria in 1949, and in Lebanon in 1953. In the Peninsula, 
the situation has not changed at all, except for the worse. In 1954, after 
the accession of the new King **, the Ulema forced him to issue a royal 
decree forbidding the education of women. A draft decree was actually 
prepared but was withdrawn at the last moment. After a lapse of time a 
substitute decree regulating the education of male Saudis only was issued 
on April 23, 1955 ®. 

In spite of the vast changes which have overtaken the Arab countries 
of West Asia during the last half century, and which have revolutio- 
nized their social, economic, political, intellectual and cultural lives, 
hardly anything has occurred in the field of religion which might be des- 
cribed as reform or development. Since over ninety per cent of these 
countries are Moslems, the explanation must be sought in Islam itself. 
In theory, Islam as a religion is complete and immutable, adequate to 
all people, at all times and places. The last revelation transmitted by 
Mohammed in the Farewell Address after his last pilgrimage states : 
“This day have I perfected your religion for you, and have filled up the 
measure of my favours upon you: and it is my pleasure that Islam be 
your religion” **. Furthermore, Moslems do not conceive of religion as 
something isolated from everyday life. They do not and cannot divide 
life as part temporal and part spiritual. It is one single whole. Since how- 
ever Moslem dogma is constant, and the doors of interpretation have 
long been closed and sealed, all reform movements have preached a 
return to primitive Islam. But this very inability to separate the tem- 
poral from the spiritual have made actions taken by non-Moslems against 
Moslems appear as actions taken against Islam itself. Colonialism, there- 
fore, came to be considered as a concerted conspiracy by foreigners 


83 This was unheard of until very recently, because the segregation of women and 
their veiled life precluded such a calling. The first school for nursing in the area, that 
of the American University of Beirut, has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
first all-Moslem school for nursing is just entering its ninth year, and was founded by 
Dr. Mustafa Khalidi of Beirut. 

*4King Saud who succeeded his father, Abd-al-Aziz ibn-Saud, when the latter 
died on November 9, 1953. 

85 Number of royal decree is 5/3/32/1488, dated Sha’ban 30, 1374 (23 April 1955). 
Text appeared in al-Bilal al-Sa’udiyyah (Mecca Daily), No. 1837, 28 April 1955 ; also 
in Umm-al-Qura (published every Friday in Mecca), No. 1563, 29 April 1955. 

86 Koran, Ch. v :3. 
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(i.e. non-Moslems), against Moslems, as well as against their institu- 
tions, society, culture, and religion itself. 

Islam, as a result, became a rallying call for resistance, and an in- 
strument of protest against the foreigner. Religion, therefore, expressed 
itself in social service, economic activity, and above all in political ac- 
tion, not only against non-Moslems, but also against those Moslems be- 
lieved to have deviated from Islam. The famous statement of the Ikhwan 
al-Muslimun sums the whole matter very neatly. “Islam”, according to 
this statement, “is at once a doctrine, a worship, a fatherland, a citizen- 
ship, a religion, a state, a spirit, a life, a Koran, and a sword” ®’. The 
struggle for independence is no less a part of Islam as is fasting, and 
the boycott of Israel is as much a part of the faith as is almsgiving. 

The preceding pages have shown that the problem of the Arab coun- 
tries of West Asia today are threefold : to free themselves from foreign 
rule and domination, to match the social, economic and cultural achieve- 
ment of other peoples, and to deliver Palestine from the Zionists. The 
three are interrelated. But survival is for the fittest always ; and the 
future belongs to the forces of light among the children of life ®. 


8? Ishak Musa at-Husain1, al-Jkhwan al-Muslimun, Beirut, 1952, p. 101. 
88 The Crescent in Crisis, p. 174. 
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A PROPOS D’ANDRZEJ FRYCZ MODRZEWSKI : 
LES CRITERES DE L’APPRECIATION DU PROGRES DANS L’HISTOIRE 
DES SCIENCES SOCIALES 


L’appréciation de la valeur des doctrines socio-politiques est assez facile, quand 
l'auteur d’une cuvre prend pour point de départ l'état de choses existant (en ce qui 
concerne le régime politique, le droit, les relations sociales), et présente aussi des 
considérations destinées 4 modifier pratiquement cet état des choses ; la situation est 
analogue lorsqu’il s’agit d’une ceuvre utopique. 

Les difficultés deviennent plus grandes lorsque ces deux éléments — « pratique » 
et « utopique » — s’entrecroisent et se confondent. On se demande en effet alors si telle 
idée doit étre rattachée aux projets de changement des institutions existantes, ou bien 
si elle représente seulement une vision plus ou moins utopique de |’auteur. 

Tel est justement le cas de la théorie de l'état et du droit qu’avait présentée dans 
son cuvre Commentatorium de republica emendanda libri quinque (premiére édition a 
Cracovie en 1551, deuxiéme et troisitme 4 Bale en 1554 et 1559), le plus éminent écri- 
vain politique de la Renaissance polonaise — Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski. 

La deuxiéme moitié du XVI siécle fut pour la Pologne la période finale de 
l’épanouissement de l'économie marchande élémentaire. Les premiéres manufactures 
apparurent dans les villes, mais ]’évolution générale vers le capitalisme primitif fut 
arrétée par le développement du « folwark » a corvées (réserve seigneuriale n’employant 
que trés peu de domestiques et profitant surtout de la corvée et du travail des journa- 
liers), produisant surtout pour l’exportation. La noblesse exportait son blé, en enlevant 
ainsi 4 la bourgeoisie son réle d’intermédiaire commercial. Le paysan asservi, dépendant 
du pouvoir absolu de son maitre, retourna peu a peu 4 |’exploitation naturelle. 

Le régime politique de la Pologne a cette époque se caractérisait par la domination 
de la noblesse qui, n’ayant pas admis les bourgeois 4 la Diéte, limitait de plus en plus 
le pouvoir du roi. L’évolution tendait vers une république nobiliaire avec une Diéte 
de nobles comme organe principal du pouvoir. 

Entrant en 1517 a l'Université de Cracovie, Modrzewski se trouva dans le centre 
culturel trés vivant qu’était alors Cracovie. La lecture et de longs voyages 4 |’étranger 
approfondirent son érudition et le firent sympathiser avec les partisans de la Réforme. 
Une vive amitié lia Modrzewski avec Jan Laski (Johannes a Lasco) qui, bien des années 
plus tard, déploya une grande activité en Frise orientale. A Wittenberg, Modrzewski 
habita chez Melanchthon, avec lequel il se lia d’amitié. 

Dans le milieu de Modrzewski les idées d’Erasme étaient trés estimées. Modrzewski 
fit venir la bibliothéque de ce savant (achetée par Laski, de Bale) en Pologne. Les 
ceuvres de l’Espagnol J. L. Vives, un des plus grands philosophes antiscolastiques de 
l’époque — ainsi que la lecture de Platon, d’Aristote et de Cicéron — contribuérent 
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aussi dans une large mesure 4 la formation idéologique de l'auteur des Commenta- 
torium. 

Beaucoup d’auteurs ont vu la valeur essentielle de cette cuvre dans les concep- 
tions utopiques de Modrzewski. Tout récemment — si je saisis bien la trame de ces 
subtiles considérations — j'ai pu remarquer cette attitude dans l’ccuvre fondamentale 
du professeur Pierre Mesnard, L’essor de la philosophie politique au XVI® siécle, 
publiée 4 Paris en 1952. 

Ce livre, qui met en relief le caractére de crise de la Renaissance, souligne que le 
tableau de la Renaissance européenne serait fragmentaire si on passait sous silence la 
part qu’'y avaient tous les pays d'Europe, ou bien si — au contraire — l’épanouissement 
de la culture d'un pays européen était détaché de l'ensemble du phénoméne de la Renais- 
sance, qui apparut dans tous les centres de la vie culturelle 4 cette époque. Ainsi, 
Pierre Mesnard méne ses lecteurs a travers vingt pays, dix langues, huit religions (p. 13), 
prenant comme devise de son ceuvre une belle citation puisée dans le livre de Modr- 
zewski : « Neque ego negaverim, legislatores illos usu quoque rerum maximo adjutos 
esse legibus ferendis : sed tamen e fontibus philosophiae haustum esse succum, et ipsas 
legum quasi modullas, certissimum est » (De republica emendanda, Liber V de schola, 
caput I). 

Insistant sur la liaison de la culture de la Renaissance avec le développement des 
éléments capitalistes au sein de la formation féodale (p. 11), P. Mesnard distingue dans 
le dernier chapitre de son livre, deux genres principaux de doctrines politiques de 
l’époque : idéalistes et réalistes. D’aprés lui le deuxiéme genre est représenté par Ma- 
chiavel et Bodin, car ce sont eux justement qui prennent pour base de leurs considéra- 
tions le systéme réel de forces sociales et politiques (pp. 674 et suivantes). 

Pierre Mesnard voit la valeur essentielle des conceptions de Frycz Modrzewski la 
ot cet écrivain a exprimé les idéaux de son époque, en présentant un modéle de |’Etat 
idéal et du citoyen idéal. Rangeant son apport parmi les doctrines idéalistes, Mesnard le 
considére comme un de ces grands écrivains qui — exprimant les tendances impossibles 
a réaliser de leur époque — apparaissent dans le réglement final de comptes du passé 
avec le présent comme « les vrais vainqueurs de l’histoire : ils passent, mais leur ceuvre 
reste et germe dans les temps futurs » (p. 676). 

Ecrivant qu'il est « heureux d’apporter ainsi aux revendications de l’idéalisme 
polonais une satisfaction légitime », Mesnard — bien qu'il avertisse qu'il congoit la 
problématique d’un seul point de vue — considére la doctrine de Modrzewski comme 
tout a fait idéaliste, ce qui (suivant les intentions de l’auteur) représente le plus grand 
hommage qu’on puisse rendre 4 un écrivain exprimant les tendances de son époque, 
dont il fit la synthése et dont il propagea les plus hauts idéaux (p. 675). 

Dans le chapitre intitulé « La liberté polonaise et le gouvernement de la loi », nous 
trouvons l’examen de la doctrine de Stanislaw Orzechowski et l’'analyse de la « légalité 
philosophique ” de Frycz Modrzewski. Toutefois ce chapitre n’est pas construit sur 
opposition réciproque de ces deux écrivains ; l’auteur restreint leur idéologie aux buts 
de la défense des lois, auquel ils visent tous les deux, quoique par des voies différentes 
(p. 426). Cette méthode efface les divergences essentielles touchant le fond qui séparent 
les deux écrivains, étant donné en plus que ces considérations ne sont pas accompagnées 
par l'analyse de l’évolution des idées d’Orzechowski, qui, dans la premiére étape de 
son activité, était un écrivain progressiste et parfois agissait de concert avec Frycz 
Modrzewski. 

L’examen de la doctrine de Modrzewski, réalisé sous l’aspect étroit de la défense 
de la légalité nobiliaire, méne Mesnard a la constatation que « Modrzewski ne nous 
apporte aucun reméde proprement politique » (p. 419). Pour appuyer cette thése, dénuée 
de fondement méme dans ces circonstances, Mesnard cite l’opinion de Bodin, qui 
constatait dans les cuvres de Frycz «la carence compléte de réformes techniques » 


(p. 419). 
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Soulignant le caractére utopique de ces conceptions (la comparaison avec Thomas 
More y est trés significative), Mesnard rejette en méme temps tout ce qui liait Modr- 
zewski avec la réalité sociale et politique de la Pologne et de l'Europe de son époque, 
autrement dit, tout ce qui formait la base sur laquelle est né et s’est développé son 
projet de la réforme universelle de l’Etat et de la loi. Modrzewski — idéaliste et uto- 
piste — apparait, dans cette interprétation un écrivain qui s'occupe presque exclusive- 
ment de déterminer ce que devraient étre l’Etat et ses citoyens. Il échappe 4 |’auteur 
que ces considérations s’appuient sur une riche juxtaposition de faits historiques et 
sur un systéme rationnel de la science empirique, qui est devenu la base de sa connais- 
sance : comment sont les citoyens et quel est leur Etat, ce qui fut de nouveau le point 
de départ pour des considérations sur la transformation du régime. 


Modrzewski, qui tendait 4 préciser dans ses écrits les principes pour corriger 
(emendare) le régime de l’Etat polonais, commengait 4 constituer (constituere) le régime 
d'un Etat nouveau et meilleur. Dans la dédicace adressée au roi, il écrivait que le 
monarque devrait prendre en considération tous les faits qui « ad ipsam Rempublicam 
pertineant vel constituendam, vel emendandam » (Liber IV, De Ecclesia, praefatio ad 
Sigismundum Augustum). Cela ne nous étonne pas; il est tout naturel que chaque 
réformateur se crée un certain modéle de régime idéal. Et quoiqu’il ne soit pas facile 
de marquer la limite entre ces deux conceptions (« réformatrice » d'un cété et « uto- 
pique » de l'autre), il est incontestable que parmi ces projets on peut distinguer deux 
groupes. Les premiers ont pour but d’introduire, dans le systéme obligatoire de normes 
morales et législatives, le plus grand nombre possible d’éléments qui contribueraient a 
établir l’égalité entre la noblesse et les autres classes sociales et 4 développer la classe 
sociale progressiste de |’époque, 4 savoir la bourgeoisie, qui déployait son activité afin 
de réaliser l’accumulation primitive du capital commercial. Le deuxiéme groupe de 
projets, issu dans une certaine mesure de la Renaissance de l'Europe occidentale, for- 
mait un ensemble d’indications dépassant dans une grande mesure les possibilités de 
réalisation dans la République féodale de Pologne ; par exemple dispenser les paysans 
de payer les impéts au trésor public, écarter la noblesse des travaux de codification des 
lois, faire élire le clergé par les citoyens (y compris les paysans), faire construire par 
lEtat des maisons pour les pauvres inaptes au travail, imposer le travail obligatoire a 
tous les citoyens, etc. 


La différenciation de ces deux éléments nous permet de saisir nettement la diffé- 
rence entre Orzechowski et Frycz, 14 ot ils luttent tous les deux pour la réalisation 
d'une idée qui est en apparence la méme — celle de la souveraineté du droit. Ce point 
de vue a été profondément lié aux idées qui se sont formées sur la base de la réception 
des idées de l’Antiquité (principalement celles de Cicéron) et qui jouissaient d'une 
grande estime surtout en Angleterre, of au XII® siécle Bracton écrivait : « Rex autem 
habet superiorem Deum sanctum item legem, per quem factus est rex ». Il est évident 
qu’en Pologne cette théorie avait de nombreux partisans. A ce groupe appartenait aussi 
Orzechowski qui, considérant le régime de I’Etat polonais A cette époque comme le 
meilleur des régimes possibles, considérait aussi les lois en vigueur comme idéales ; 
par contre, dans la conception de Frycz Modrzewski, la loi souveraine ne devait pas 
exprimer la volonté de la noblesse. C’est le roi, s‘appuyant sur |'érudition des savants, 
des juristes et des philosophes, qui devait étre le législateur. Ainsi la souveraineté 
de la législation royale devait former une des données de la souveraineté du roi dans 
lEtat, od il devait représenter la justice sociale, consistant en la coexistence harmonieuse 
de toutes les classes sociales. Tandis qu’Orzechowski faisait |’éloge des institutions et 
des régles législatives, Modrzewski traitait tout simplement de goujats et d’imbéciles, 
ceux de ses ancétres qui avaient établi des lois injustes (il s'agissait surtout de la diffé- 
rence des peines infligées pour le meurtre d’un noble et celui d'un plébéien, cf. « Oratio 
secunda de poena homicidii »). L’identité de la terminologie ne devrait pas nous voiler 
la différence de contenu des notions ; quand la doctrine populaire et répandue a partir 
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de l’époque de Jean de Salisbury, autorisait « le peuple » 4 tuer le monarque qui s’était 
révélé un « tyran », elle exprimait trés rarement des tendances démocratiques, mais, par 
contre, elle correspondait le plus souvent aux intéréts réactionnaires du clergé, qui, 
sous le nom de « tyran », désignait tout monarque qui refusait d’obéir a l’Eglise. 

Ces considérations sur la forme verbale assez souvent homogéne des différentes 
doctrines nous permettent de saisir un des critéres d’appréciation de la science de 
Frycz Modrzewski : dans ce cas c’est la comparaison de son systéme avec les idées de 
ses contemporains. Tandis qu’en Pologne il était combattu par Orzechowski et par 
d'autres écrivains réactionnaires de son époque, une quinzaine d’années plus tard il 
trouva un antagoniste en France. Ce fut Jean Bodin. Celui-ci, dans son De Republica, 
n’attaquait pas Modrzewski — comme on aurait pu le supposer — parce qu'il ne sou- 
lignait pas suffisamment la nécessité de renforcer le pouvoir royal, mais surtout parce 
que Modrzewski défendait les intéréts des classes opprimées. En combattant les idées 
sociales et législatives de Frycz, Bodin écrit : « Et mesme André Ricce Polonnois dit, 
que c’est grand injustice d’avoir esgard en jugement aux nobles ou roturiers, pauvres 
ou riches, bourgeois ou estrangers, et que la peine doit estre esgale 4 tous, qui est 
bien loing de corriger les abus de sa République comme il prétend » (éd. Lyon 1593, 
p. 1036). Ainsi Bodin considérait comme absurde (« nihil absurdius scribi potuit », 
comme il l’avait écrit dans la version latine originale de son ceuvre) le postulat que tous 
les habitants de |’Etat sont égaux devant la loi. La comparaison de ces deux écrivains 
est trés significative ; elle contient en méme temps le critére de l’appréciation du progrés 
social dans les ceuvres de deux des plus éminents représentants de la pensée sociale 
en Europe a cette époque. 

La silhouette de Frycz Modrzewski, un idéaliste, auteur d'une noble utopie qui 
n’avait alors aucune chance de réalisation, est une variante de son portrait traditionnel, 
représentant cet écrivain surtout et presque exclusivement comme un moraliste, plongé 
dans des considérations inutiles et dépourvues de toute valeur pratique. Elle est sur- 
prenante, cette attitude envers |’écrivain qui posait pour but supréme de sa vie l’idée 
suivante : « Nihil enim ambitiose, nihil novarum rerum cupiditate, sed omnia Reipu- 
blicae studio a nobis et dicuntur, et scribuntur » (De Republica, Liber de moribus, prae- 
fatio). Et cette idée n’était pas verbale, elle exprimait sa conviction profonde. D’ailleurs, 
presque chaque idée de Frycz avait en vue d’améliorer l'état de choses existant dans 
son pays. 

Voici les éléments essentiels du critére de l'appréciation du progrés dans les idées 
de Frycz: son attitude envers le systéme de forces économiques, sociales et politiques 
de son temps. Les modifications proposées par lui dans ce domaine nous montrent le 
vrai visage de ce « réveur » : la mise au premier plan des éléments bourgeois, liés assez 
souvent avec les germes de l’accumulation primitive du capital, la protection des paysans 
contre l’injuste législation nobiliaire, la codification et l'unification des lois, une poli- 
tique intérieure basée sur le pacte entre la noblesse moyenne et le roi, la limitation de 
la puissance des magnats, le renforcement de l’autorité du roi dans l'Etat — telles 
étaient les principales tendances de Modrzewski. 

Dans mon livre Frycz Modrzewski, sa théorie de I Etat et du droit (Varsovie, 1956 ; 
accompagné d’un résumé en frangais, pp. 333-348), j'ai taché de démontrer I ’insuffisance 
de la connaissance fragmentaire des théories de Modrzewski. Les considérations pré- 
sentées dans ce livre visaient 4 justifier l’opinion que le tableau de |’Etat idéal, tracé 
par Frycz, ne forme que le supplément a sa théorie de I'Etat et du droit, car celle-ci, 
fondée sur les éléments nationaux et sur les théories des prédécesseurs de Frycz, était 
aussi étroitement liée a toute l’époque od ce grand écrivain vivait et créait. Dans son 
ceuvre le projet de la réforme de l’Etat se rapporte a la conception de l’Etat idéal qu'il 
aurait voulu créer. Il n'y a que ces deux éléments, congus et analysés dans leurs rap- 
ports réciproques, qui puissent constituer la base de l’appréciation des idées progressistes 
de Frycz Modrzewski. 
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Et puis, il faut constater que le tableau de |’Etat idéal, tracé par Frycz — et 
modelé d’aprés les idéaux de la Renaissance dans toute l'Europe — était fondé sur les 
observations faites par l’auteur lors de ses séjours a |’étranger — surtout en Allemagne, 
en Suisse, en France et en Tchécoslovaquie. Dans ce domaine le traité De republica 
emendanda présente aussi une accumulation extrémement intéressante de matériel his- 
torique et de science empirique, rationnellement systématisée ; on peut admirer chez 
son auteur la perspicacité des observations sur le vif et les conclusions qu'il en tirait. 
Sinon, on devrait considérer la traduction espagnole de son livre (réalisée en 1555 par 
Giustiniano, humaniste italien, auteur d’une lettre enthousiaste sur cette ceuvre, ami 
du libraire b4lois Oporinus), la traduction allemande de Wolfgang Weissenburg (parue 
a Bale en 1557 — «zu gutem ganzem Deutschen Lande ») et la traduction frangaise 
(le manuscrit n’a pas été retrouvé), comme des phénoménes tout a fait fortuits ; d’ailleurs 
on devrait traiter de méme plusieurs éditions de ses cuvres 4 Bale aux XVI¢ et XVII 
siécles, et la traduction russe, datant de la premiére moitié du XVII® siécle. Nous 
n’aurions pas compris non plus |’intérét qu’on portait aux ceuvres de Modrzewski a 
I'époque du Siécle des Lumiéres en Pologne (deuxiéme édition de la traduction polo- 
naise de son ceuvre en 1770), ainsi que les opinions favorables que nous trouvons sur 
lui dans le Dictionnaire de Pierre Bayle et dans La science du gouvernement de Gas- 
pard de Réal. 

Ce qui distingue Modrzewski de ses précurseurs et de ses contemporains, ce n’est 
pas simplement qu'il explique plus profondément les mémes faits qui leur étaient 
connus, mais aussi qu'il réfléchit sur les causes et les effets des phénoménes qu’ils 
n’apercevaient pas ou qu’ils voyaient uniquement d'une maniére fragmentaire. Ainsi, 
d'un cété, il rassemblait et transmettait aux générations futures l’apport de la science 
de son temps, tandis que de I'autre il l’enrichissait en démontrant et en rejetant les 
erreurs de ses précurseurs. 

Par conséquent, pour apprécier aujourd'hui l’acquit théorique de Modrzewski nous 
appliquons une double mesure : d’un cété nous observons son apport a la théorie nais- 
sante de l’Etat et du droit, ct de l'autre nous l’apprécions du point de vue de |’état 
actuel de la science. Il faut bien souligner la différence essentielle entre ces deux 
points de vue, qui toujours s’entrecroisent, afin qu’on puisse les séparer dans chaque 
cas concret de leur application. 

Ainsi, en cherchant le critére de l’appréciation de ses ceuvres, nous constatons 
a l'heure actuelle qu’elles formaient un systéme complet, imprégné de généralisations 
théoriques, visant non seulement des buts pratiques, mais aussi des buts théoriques et 
didactiques. Modrzewski était persuadé que le devoir de la science était de révéler la 
vérité sur la réalité, indépendante des illusions que s’en fait tout homme. Pour cette 
raison il est d’avis que le réle de critére de la vérité devrait étre joué par la raison 
basée sur l’expérience, qui est le meilleur des maitres (« experientia ipsa rerum magis- 
tra», De Republica, Liber V de schola, caput IV). Ce n’est que plus tard qu’on a com- 
mencé 4 opposer la raison et l’expérience, mais au temps de Modrzewski l'union de 
l'expérience avec les éléments du rationalisme naissant présentait une preuve incon- 
testable de l’attitude progressiste de l’écrivain. Et puis, par la compréhension et la 
connaissance des lois directrices de la société, Modrzewski visait 4 satisfaire les besoins 
de la vie, et par cela méme il liait son activité scientifique 4 la pratique. Voici encore 
un passage de sa lettre 4 un ami, od nous trouvons un élément de plus pour des ré- 
flexions sur le crittre du progrés : « Cur enim studium ponitur in literis ? Cur opera cum 
vigiliis et sudore impenditur artibus bonis, si non ex his licet quicquam proferri in 
commodum aliorum ? » (Fricius Martino Zalogae, 1555 r.) 

Dans ses idées, Modrzewski n’était pas un isolé. Au contraire : l’utilité des fruits du 
travail humain était un souci qui caractérisait la plupart des écrivains de la Renais- 
sance et ce point de vue pénétrait aussi dans le domaine le plus capricieux de |’activité 
humaine — dans l'art. Dans le projet d'introduction 4 son traité sur les proportions 
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(1513), Albrecht Direr écrivait : « I] est trés utile 4 l’homme qu'il sache quelque chose, 
car il en résulte l’utilité ». Par conséquent il s’opposait aux tendances a l’idéalisation, 
qui dominérent plus tard chez Raphaél et les peintres du Cinquecento italien. 

Modrzewski, quand il voulait que ses considérations soient utiles 4 sa patrie et a 
ses compatriotes et désirait expliquer la réalité qui l’entourait, pour qu'il puisse la 
transformer selon son désir, ne perdait jamais des yeux l'image concréte de |’Etat polo- 
nais qu'il voulait améliorer et la vision de |’Etat idéal qu’il voulait créer. Il n’y a que 
l'union de ces deux éléments qui puisse constituer la base d’une juste appréciation du 
caractére progressiste des ceuvres de Modrzewski. 

Couvrant les besoins sociaux et politiques de cette période de crise dans l’histoire 
— cette période ot sont nées les notions modernes du développement et du progrés — 
il présentait dans ses ceuvres des projets de solution des problémes les plus brdlants qui 
tourmentaient les esprits 4 son époque. 

La mesure de l’appréciation des conceptions pratiques de Modrzewski s’exprime 
— comme nous le savons déja — par leur valeur pour !a situation politique de I’époque. 
C'est aussi sa vision de |'Etat idéal qui, de ce point de vue, mérite notre attention. 
Il serait faux d’identifier ce qui est « utopique » avec ce qui est « impossible a réaliser » 
(de méme d’ailleurs que de mettre le signe d’égalité entre ce qui est « réaliste » et ce 
qu'il est « possible de réaliser »). Une définition de ce genre négligerait le contenu 
de ce qui — quoique impossible 4 réaliser — joue un grand réle dans la vie. Si « l’uto- 
pie » de Frycz Modrzewski était par exemple une variante de la conception du régne 
de Dieu sur la terre, elle mériterait une moindre attention que la vision de |’Etat idéal, 
qu'il tragait dans son ceuvre et qui pouvait agir d’une fagon révolutionnaire comme un 
catalyseur du progrés. « L’'Utopie » de Frycz ne pouvait pas servir 4 consolider le 
régime, elle le discréditait, et en méme temps elle montrait la voie et le but des chan- 
gements. 

De cette maniére les conceptions « pratiques » et « utopiques » nous apparaissent 
sous une autre lumiére (ce qui en général a la méme signification que les termes dont 
se sert Pierre Mesnard — « idéalistes » et « réalistes » — qui admet aussi la possibilité 
d'une double interprétation). Ce « caractére utopique » peut étre différent d’une fagon 
qualitative, la ot il s’agit de renforcer |’état de choses existant et la ot il est ques- 
tion de le renverser par la voie de l’évolution ou de la révolution. 

Ainsi s’esquissent les deux groupes d’oppositions : d’un cété le probléme du poids 
des conceptions pratiques (« réalistes ») et utopiques (« idéalistes »), et de l'autre l’im- 
portance de ces conceptions pour la science d’alors et leur appréciation du point de vue 
de la science contemporaine. Dans le cadre des croisements de ces deux groupes surgit 
le probléme du réle qu'il faut attribuer dans l’histoire des sciences sociales, non seule- 
ment aux écrivains réformateurs mais aussi aux écrivains légitimistes. 

Karl Mannheim voit « la vérité» et la « fausseté » des idéologies dans leur con- 
formité ou leur non-conformité avec le régime social d'un moment donné. Mais comme 
auprés de l'histoire des idéologies existe aussi l'histoire des sciences sociales, le critére 
de la vérité dynamique passagére ne semble pas suffisant. L’historien de la chimie doit 
tout de méme admettre l’importance de ces observations « préscientifiques », réalisées 
par des alchimistes, dont on s’est servi plus tard pour former la chimie en tant que 
science. 

L’historien des sciences sociales devrait voir les sources sociales et les conséquences 
sociales du progrés de la science, ainsi que sa formation d’aprés les lois indépendantes 
et autonomes, et ce n’est qu’alors qu'il peut saisir l'ensemble des phénoménes qui font 
Pobjet de son examen. 
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SOME REMARKS CONCERNING HEINZ GOLLWITZER’S ARTICLE‘ 


Without setting ourselves the task of examining the entire contents of Heinz Gol- 
lwitzer’s article, we would merely like to deal with the following three problems : 
1, The author’s attitude to Eastern countries and to their ideology ; 
2. The author’s attitude to Marxism ; 
8. The author’s own methodological position. 


To speak of the development of political ideas on a world scale means to speak of 
the political ideas of the Western world—such is Herr Gollwitzer’s openly Europeocen- 
tric position. 

The obvious weakness of this position impels the author to make the proviso that 
“the ideological stock-in-trade of Asia and Africa could not be considered as non- 
existent”. But this ideological stock-in-trade, in his view, bears no comparison with 
the ideology of the West: “The political ideologies of Asia constitute primarily a 
synthesis of religious tenets, applied in politics, and of traditional elements of govern- 
ment tactics. Western ideological systems, on the other hand, are purely philosophic, 
though even here we cannot speak of a complete absence of religious elements”. Hence, 
asserts Gollwitzer, “ideologies may be considered as being specifically Western, where- 
as for Asia we should speak of religious policy, legends and a mythical conception of 
the state”. 

The author tries to cover up in some measure his supercilious attitude to the ideo- 
logies of the East which he does not even allow the right to be considered as ideolo- 
gies, by stating that he does not make an absolute and universal dogma of the thesis he 
advances. Why ?—the reader will ask. Is it because the author is not sure of its truth ? 
No. It turns out that it is only because he wishes to remain within the bounds of the 
19th century. As to the substance of the problem, Gollwitzer insists on the “unchallenged 
originality of the first” (Western ideology.—A.Z.) and on its superiority in the sense of 
practical effectivity, which “it would be wrong to explain merely by the achievements 
of the technical civilisation that accompanies it”. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the significance for the further destiny of mankind 
and world culture of a correct theoretical solution of the problem of the correlation be- 
tween the culture of the West and of the East. We must, however, be explicit from 
the very outset with regard to our approach to the theoretical solution of this problem 
as proposed by Gollwitzer : we consider it to be wrong in principle, unacceptable to 
all who are not under the influence of Europeocentrism and whose attitude is one of 
respect for all the peoples of the earth—big and small, Eastern or Western. 


_. *Gottwirzer, H., “Esquisse d'une histoire générale des idées politiques au XIX* 
siécle et plus particuli¢rement du nationalisme et de l'impérialisme”, Cahiers d'histoire 
mondiale, 1957, Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 83-120. 
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First of all one should point out that Herr Gollwitzer’s conception runs counter 
to the facts of the history of the world’s culture. 

The author accepts as a sort of cultural standard the “European cultural level” 
and considers Christianity and the humanist tradition to be the “backbone” of the 
latter. We do not share that conception of the absolute significance of the “European 
cultural level”. But even if we make that view our starting point, the untenability of 
Gollwitzer’s concept will still be obvious enough. For example, was not Christianity 
to a considerable degree the product of the religious ideology of the East?! As to 
humanism, this term, as is well known, is applied in two senses either as meaning the 
“humane” relations among people and the ideology corresponding to these relations, 
or as being the name for the concrete historical ideology that was characteristic of the 
Renaissance period in Western Europe. Whichever of these interpretations of this 
concept we accept, there are no grounds for considering humanism to be the monopoly 
of the culture of the peoples of Europe. The humanist ideology of the Renaissance was 
also prepared in some measure by the fact that the European peoples were in a posi- 
tion to make use of the achievements of medieval Arabic culture. 

Incidentally, the example of the problem of humanism graphically brings out the 
fallacy of Gollwitzer’s starting point. The fact of the matter is that this problem held 
a central place in a number of the ancient philosophical teachings of the Orient. Both 
in the philosophy of Confucius, and in ancient Indian philosophy—in the Upanishads, 
in Bhagavad-Gita, to say nothing of Kautilya’s Arthash@stra—the basic principles of 
humanist relations among people are philosophically examined and argued. And that 
was a philosophical and by no means religious-mythological trend in ideology. The 
well-known student of Indian philosophy, Albert Schweitzer, notes that it was in Indian 
ethics and philosophy that for the first time in history the problem was raised not 
only of the attitude of a man to his neighbour, but also of the attitude of all people 
and of all living beings one to another®. The profoundly humanistic features of the 
ancient Indian teachings were wrongly appraised to this day, and this merely due to the 
failure to understand, or to the wrong understanding of their substance by many West- 
European scholars. 

Undoubted proof of the untenability of Gollwitzer’s assertions is provided by one 
of the greatest memorials of world culture, namely the Arthashastra of the ancient 
Indian scholar and outstanding political figure, Kautilya. As a memorial of the poli- 
tical ideology of the ancient world, the Arthash@stra stands on a par with such works 
as Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s The Constitution of Athens (it was written apparently 
in 321-296 B.C.). Translated into English by Dr. Samashastri in 1914, the Arthashastra 
has become the asset of world science and is a living reproach to all who make the 
unfounded assertion that no “political ideology” existed in the East. Kautilya’s frequent 
reference to other persons, and his systematic polemics against other authorities—his 
contemporaries—concerning various problems of the government of the country, the 
interpretation of the essence of the State, of royal power, of laws ; Kautilya’s opinions 
on the moral principles of power, on the relations between subjects and their ruler and 
between the latter and his subjects, on the relations between states, etc.,—all this goes 
to show that political thought in ancient India was highly developed and embraced all 
spheres of social life. This splendid work contains a number of lofty ethical principles. 
As distinct from Plato and Aristotle Kautilya in particular does not justify slavery. In 
all this work, nay more—in all the ancient Oriental historical-literary tradition—one 
. could never find a concept identical with the Roman instrumentum vocale. This con- 
cept, the creation of Western “political ideology”, does not fit into the framework of 
any ancient Oriental ethics at all, whether Chinese, Indian, Judaic, Babylonian (cf. 


* Scuwerrzer, A., Indian Thought and Its Development, transl. from German, 
Boston, 1957, pp. 9-10. 
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Hammurabi’s laws). The ethical principles of these numerous peoples of the East did 
not justify or sanctify the brutal attitude to slaves that was characteristic of ancient 
Greece and of the Roman slaveholding empire. 

So far as India and its ideology are concerned, we would like to draw Herr Gol- 
lwitzer’s attention to the very interesting and instructive study of the Indian scholar 
Dr. Vishwanath Prasad Varma (Studies in Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphy- 
sical Foundations). A wealth of factual material is employed in this book to show the 
historical development of Indian political thought. In particular, as the author shows, 
many of Kautilya’s ideas found expression in the work of the famous ruler Asoka, who 
was the first to condemn violence as a means of politics and proclaim popular welfare 
the main aim and function of the State *. These ideas, which in India have become a 
national ideological tradition, were able to arise, and actually did arise, on the basis 
of the profound humanistic ethics of which India is now legitimately proud. 

The progressive ideologists of modern India consider the most reasonable basis of 
policy to be the principle of non-violence *. That does not mean, however, that they 
appeal for passivity and for resignation. Here we merely have to do with an interpre- 
tation of the concepts “activity” and “passivity”, that is different from those of the 
Western ideologists who see activity in violence covered by pseudo-scientific philoso- 
phical-ideological phraseology. The Indian scholar Upadhyaya in his book Vedic Cul- 
ture bitterly formulates the substance of such “activity” : “We fight for culture. We 
stand for cultural growth of a section of humanity”... Such, in his opinion, is the philo- 
sophy of the wars of our age, culture being claimed as the motive of the war. “We 
indulge in killing men in order that ‘man’ be best developed. In other words, we burn 
seeds in order that they may better germinate. Black selfishness is evaded with white 
culture” °. There is much bitter truth in the words of Upadhyaya. And this truth has 
been recognised by the Indian scholar in the light of Indian political ideology and of 
the humane political principles of the Asian peoples who in our time have come for- 
ward against the ideology and the military-political practice of colonialism, of which 
the theoretical basis and justification have always been the “teachings” about the 
superiority of all that is Western over all that is “Asiatic”. 

We have cited some facts relating to Indian culture, but the same may be said of 
the culture of a number of other Eastern peoples—of the great Chinese people, the 
peoples of Arab East and so on. At the present time the peoples of the East are giv- 
ing effect to their striving for political and economic liberty. One will hardly find 
anybody assert that they are passive in this striving of theirs or that they do not pos- 
sess their own political ideology. It is quite obvious that such a broad and purposeful 
political movement would be impossible if there were no clearly defined political ideo- 
logy. 

One should adopt a scientific approach to the estimation of the cultures of the 
West and the East and of their inter-relation. In this sphere it is out of the question 
to employ such appraisals as “higher”, “better”, etc. A correct understanding of the 
contribution made by the peoples of Europe and of Asia to world culture could put 
an end to the pointless debate about the cultural “superiority” of continents or nations. 
The history of the cultural ties between the West and the East merely shows that for 
thousands of years the peoples of Europe and of Asia learned lessons from one an- 
other, and this is the substance of their cultural relations. Europeocentrism in history 
and in the theory of culture is just as unwise as the establishment of some “Asiato- 


See Varma, V., Studies in Hindu Political Thought and Its Metaphysical Foun- 
dations, Banaras, 1954, pp. 103-105. 

*Nenru, J., Nehru on Gandhi, New York, 1948, pp. 21-22. 

5 Upapuyaya, G. P., Vedic Culture, Delhi, 1949, p. 5. 
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centrism” would be. The fruits of European scientific, technical and philosophical 
thought are enjoyed by the whole of contemporary mankind, but the latter also enjoys 
the material and spiritual wealth created by the peoples of Asia. That is why Euro- 
peocentrism in contemporary science has become an anachronism. 


Il. 


In the introduction to his article Herr Gollwitzer dwells on the methodology of 
the study of the history of political ideas. He is justified in speaking of the difficulty 
of such a study, of the need to disclose the complex inter-relation between the history 
of political thought and the history of thought as a whole, the need to take account of 
the mutual influences between the cultural traditions of all peoples, and to distinguish 
the phases in cultural development. He rightly emphasises that the classification or 
establishment of the hierarchical place of this or that epoch in the history of the de- 
velopment of thought is not equivalent to bringing out the substance of that epoch. 
At one and the same period of the history of thought, Gollwitzer says, “the most diverse 
political ideologies exist” ; “political ideologies may embrace diverse periods of the 
history of the development of thought”, while “the problem is further complicated by 
the fact that very often the political ideologies compete with one another”. As an 
example the author adduces the programmes of the Right-wing parties and the contem- 
porary Social Democratic parties. 

After enumerating these and other difficulties connected with the understanding 
of the history of political doctrines and their substance, after emphasising the import- 
ance of taking account of society’s economic and technical evolution, the author seems 
to find his bearings when he indicates that “Karl Marx supplied us with a superb 
methodological instrument for determining the relations between the economic and 
social conditions of life and political ideas”. Yet he immediately attempts to discredit 
this truly superb methodological instrument. “The difference between the basis and 
the superstructure”, Gollwitzer says, “loses its value in part when these concepts are 
not used as ‘historical principle’ or ‘method’, but are turned into a hard-and-fast dogma 
which under all circumstances upholds the priority and qualitative superiority of the 
basis”. And further, using the excuse that a highly complex connection exists between 
the economic elements and spiritual values, the author rejects Marx and advances his 
own methodological approach to the understanding of the basic factors in the develop- 
ment of political ideology. 

Any unprejudiced researcher who is at all acquainted with Marxism-Leninism will 
clearly see how absurd it is to treat this teaching as a sum-total of fossilised dogmas. 

By its very essence Marxism is profoundly hostile to dogmatism, and at all times 
opposes thinking in terms of unchangeable formulas, opposes the very application of 
general theoretical propositions that take no account of concrete historical conditions. 

The point of view of historical materialism is that any thesis may turn into a 
dogma if it is regarded undialectically and the concrete historical conditions are ig- 
nored. Lenin emphasised this in his works with particular insistence. “Our teaching”, 
he wrote, “is not a dogma, but a guide to action” *. That view was always expressed 
by Marx and Engels who rightly ridiculed the learning and simple repetition of “for- 
mulas”, that at best can merely indicate general tasks and which are necessarily 
changed by the concrete economic and political situation at each individual stage of 
historical development. 


* Leni, V. I., Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 24 (Russ. ed.). 
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Why, then, did Gollwitzer need to level the accusation of dogmatism at a theory 
which, by virtue of its revolutionary content, is obviously hostile to all dogmatism ? 
Merely in order, while paying homage to Marx, actually to cast Marxism aside and 
to replace it by his own theory, which is allegedly above “naive idealism”, but in 
reality is a slightly disguised variety of that very idealism. 

No less unfounded is Gollwitzer’s assertion that Marxism “always upholds the 
priority and qualitative superiority of the basis”. In place of the dialectical solution 
of one of the most complex problems of the philosophy of history offered by histori- 
cal materialism he substitutes a meaningless phrase designed to show that Marxism 
belittles the significance of ideas in the history of society, denies the tremendous part 
they play in the historical process and the possibility of their independent develop- 
ment. It is well known, however, that Marxism, while showing the earthly origin of 
ideas, at the same time comes out against “economic materialism”, which presents ideas 
as directly deriving from the development of production. Marxism shows all the com- 
plexity of the system of inter-relation between social being and ideology, without re- 
placing this system by the rather elementary and vulgar scheme that Herr Gollwitzer 
attributes to it. Marxism is opposed to the vulgar and primitive notion of a plain func- 
tional and one-sided connection between the economic basis and the development of 
ideology. 

It will be in place here to recall the letter written by Engels to C. Schmidt, dated 
August 5, 1890, in which he refused to have anything to do with the “younger writers” 
who attempted to make an indiscriminate application of economic criteria to the ana- 
lysis of all the diversity of social phenomena ’. 

We would like to draw the reader’s attention to another statement by Engels, in 
which he deals with the part played by the economic factor in so precise a fashion as 
to leave no room whatever for misinterpretation. Here is what he wrote in his letter 
to Joseph Bloch : “According to the materialist conception of history, the ultimately 
determining element in history is the production and reproduction of real life. More 
than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into 
saying that the economic element is the only determining one, he transforms that pro- 
position into a meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase. The economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure: political forms of the class 
struggle and its results, to wit : constitutions established by the victorious class after 
a successful battle, etc., juridical forms, and then even the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles in the brains of the participants, political, juristic, philosophical theories, 
religious views and their further development into systems of dogmas, also exercise 
their influence upon the course of the historical struggles and in many cases preponde- 
rate in determining their form. There is an interaction of all these elements in which, 
amid all the endless host of accidents... the economic movement finally asserts itself as 
necessary. Otherwise the application of the theory to any period of history one chose 
would be easier than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree” °. We have 
taken the liberty to adduce this lengthy quotation in the hope that it will make it easier 
for our opponent to get acquainted with some fundamental propositions of the philoso- 
phical-historical conception he criticises. 

Herr Gollwitzer has apparently had to do with the Marxist philosophy as ex- 
pounded by the vulgarizers of Marxism or the enemies of the Marxist philosophy, who 
have deliberately distorted it. The view expressed by one of the founders of Marxism, 
just cited by us, should, we think, leave no doubt that genuine Marxism has nothing 
in common with the “economically” distorted expositions of it. Herr Gollwitzer comes 


7 Marx, K., and Encets, F., Collected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. II, Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1949, p. 442 
8 Ibid., pp. 443. 
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out against raising the concepts of the basis and the superstructure to the level of a 
“hard-and-fast dogma”. An attentive and unprejudiced study of the works of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin would show him that he is hammering at an open door, for the clas- 
sics of Marxist philosophy waged a consistent and irreconcilable struggle against hard- 
and-fast dogmas in general and against the transformation of Marxism into such a 
dogma in particular. 

Our opponent considers one of the motives for his disagreement with historical 
materialism to be the fact “that ideas exist which go beyond the ordinary ideology of 
material interest, and that such spiritual ties among people can be manifested more 
clearly than the ties based on social interests”. If Herr Gollwitzer’s “disagreement” 
with historical materialism merely consisted in this, he might be considered a Marxist, 
for there is no disagreement here : the classics of Marxism never asserted that there 
are no ideas that go beyond the ideology of material interest ; nor did they ever deny 
that in some cases ideas not “based on social interests” may manifest themselves very 
clearly. It is difficult to consider as scientific and impartial a method of criticism that 
is based on attributing to one’s opponent views that he does not share, after which these 
views, belonging to some person unknown, are subjected to annihilating criticism. We 
would have been highly interested to deal with a criticism by Gollwitzer, as by any 
other author, of the actual ideas of historical materialism : if, for example, he had 
tried to analyse the ideas contained in the extract of Engels’ letter to Joseph Bloch 
cited by us above. Unfortunately Herr Gollwitzer prefers to battle with the windmills 
of “economic materialism”. 

At bottom he does not oppose historical materialism even when he says: “It is 
possible that at one and the same period of history the most diverse political ideolo- 
gies exist... On the other hand, political ideologies may embrace diverse periods of 
the history of the development of thought”. The attitude of Marxism is that the 
diverse spheres of man’s mental activity, which in the final analysis are subordinated 
to the direct or intermediate influence of economic conditions, possess at the same 
time a relative independence, a sort of inner logic of their own that follows, as Engels 
puts it, “a movement of its own” and “laws of its own contained in the nature” of 
this or that factor *. 

As regards philosophy, Engels said that in every epoch it “has as its presupposi- 
tion certain definite thought material handed down to it by its predecessors, from 
which it takes its start” *°. This also refers to all other spheres of man’s mental activity. 
And it is from this that there follows the paradoxical fact that at some periods econo- 
mically backward countries may hold a leading position in one or another sphere of 
human culture as compared with countries that are more advanced economically. 
Engels cites the example of 18th century France, which was then economically more 
backward than Britain, but played “first fiddle” in philosophy, subsequently yielding 
this role to Germany, which was still more backward. 

Examining the influence of economics on the development of philosophy Engels 
points out that here “economy creates nothing anew, but it determines the way in 
which the thought material found in existence is altered and further developed, and 
that too for the most part indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral reflexes 
which exercise the greatest direct influence upon philosophy” *". 

True, in this respect also one must not regard all ideological forms as absolutely 
identical. Marxism makes a concrete and differentiated approach to the diverse fields 
of ideology. Engels, for example, says of philosophy and religion that, by comparison 
with other forms of social consciousness, they are further removed from society’s econo- 


* Ibid., p. 445. 
1 Jbid., p. 449. 
11 [bid., pp. 449-450 
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mic basis. And the further the particular sphere which we are investigating is removed 
from the economic sphere, the more shall we find it exhibiting accidents in its develop- 
ment, the more will its curve run in a zigzag. If you plot the average axis of that 
curve, says Engels, you will find that the axis of this curve will run more and more 
nearly parallel to the axis of the curve of economic development the longer the period 
considered and the wider the field dealt with *. 

Rejecting the simplified understanding of the influence of economic conditions 
on ideological development, Engels criticises the fatalistic notion that the actions of 
each person are economically conditioned and shows that in making their history men 
are not guided by a collective will and do not develop it according to a collective plan 
even in a definite, given society. History is made in such a way that the final result 
always arises from clashes between many individual wills, of which each again has been 
made what it is by a host of particular conditions of life. “Thus”, concludes Engels, 
“there are innumerable intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant—the historical event” '. 

In the light of what has been said it should be clear that when Herr Gollwitzer 
says that “a very complex connection exists between social and economic elements, on 
the one hand, and spiritual values, on the other”, we cannot consider him to be the 
author of this idea, for Marxists have long been aware of it and consider it beyond 
doubt. Still less has Herr Gollwitzer any grounds for regarding it as his starting point 
in polemizing against Marxism, and also as material for vague hints about some ob- 
scure advantages of revisionism as compared with “orthodox” Marxism. 

One may assume that, having pointed to the complicated character of the problem 
and to the insufficiently perfect, in his view, solution of it by Marxism, Herr Gollwit- 
zer will immediately show how to find one’s bearings in all this complexity. He actually 
attempts to do this. We shall see what it has amounted to when we examine the prin- 
ciples of the methodology of Herr Gollwitzer. 


III. 


Explaining the substance of his methodological approach, the author promises : 
1) in some cases to reveal the mercenary—as he calls it—basis of this or that idea or 
sum-total of ideas ; 2) in others, to show how ideas go “beyond ordinary material in- 
terest”. If we delve into the meaning of his terminology, we may well imagine that by 
“mercenary character of this or that point of view” he understands the dependence of 
this point of view on the economic and political interests of this or that class, this or 
that social group, whereas he includes in the concept of “ideas that go beyond ordinary 
material interest” the sphere of ideology not directly connected with the economic 
basis. We have already seen that this very way of posing the problem contains nothing 
that is unacceptable to us. All that matters is one “small” point, namely, to get one’s 
proper bearings in the concrete ideological phenomena of the period under review and 
to establish on an adequate basis which of these should be recognised as directly ex- 
pressing the interests of particular social groups and which cannot be directly deduced 
from these interests. Surprising things, however, are in store for the reader here too. 
In some cases he bases himself on ordinary economic materialism. Thus, for example, 
stating that “the ideas of the realistic school have penetrated into literature, history 
and politics”, he explains this by the fact that “the very important economic transfor- 
mations that marked the middle of the century—steamships and railways, technical 


12 Ibid., p. 458-459. 
18 Tbid., p. 444. 
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inventions and scientific discoveries—assured the triumph of realism in all spheres of 
intellectual life’. How can one lump together realism in art, realism in history (evi- 
dently in historical science) and lastly, realism in politics ? What in general is the 
meaning of the two latter concepts which the author so easily confines within the 
same bounds as artistic realism ? And finally, what can Herr Gollwitzer find in com- 
mon between steamships, the railways, technical inventions and realism in art as the 
method and principle of the artistic cognition and truthful depiction of life ? For 
some incomprehensible reason the researcher here departs from the rule of a concrete 
approach to the ideological phenomena studied, the rule of taking into account all the 
complexity of these phenomena ; he ignores the need for making a keen analysis of 
the ideological spheres investigated in all the originality of each of them. Everything 
is sacrified to the “very important economic transformations” and “technical inven- 
tions”. 

Our author’s method of investigation, however, is transformed when he proceeds 
to examine certain other ideological phenomena. Of particular interest is his treatment 
of such vital problems as those of nationalism and imperialism. 

It cannot but be admitted that there is a serious difficulty in analysing this treat- 
ment. Herr Gollwitzer employs the concepts of nationalism and imperialism in so in- 
definite and vague a fashion, that one may at will give them any meaning one wishes. 
One may, it seems, see imperialism in the policy of the Soviet state and fail to see it 
in Hitlerism... It is hardly believable, but a fact ! In case of necessity one may almost 
identify nationalism and imperialism, and should another necessity arise, they may 
be set one against the other... One may make the transparent hint that the contempo- 
rary peoples of the East, who are fighting for their national liberation, are guided by 
nationalist ideology which, we are told, is not so far removed from imperialism. On 
the other hand, it turns out that it is not at all difficult to picture the U.S.A.’s claims 
for world domination as the embodiment of the Messianic idea, proceeding from the 
urge to “march in the van of human progress and to serve as a model for others”. And 
at the same time German nationalism constitutes “a new variety of Messianism”... There 
you see how convenient it is to make your starting point not definite, scientific, social- 
economic and political criteria, but subjective, arbitrary arguments, the exact meaning 
of which is lost amid a fog of vague and shifting phraseology ! 

The author sees two sources of the ideology of nationalism, viz. : the doctrine of 
national integrity, and Messianism. Let us leave on one side the fact that the respect- 
able-looking formula of Messianism is resorted to by the author in order to morally 
rehabilitate not only and not even nationalism, but the most flagrant brazen imperial- 
ism. Let us turn our attention to the other aspect of the matter : has the author had no 
occasion to ponder over the question as to why both the idea of national integrity and 
the idea of Messianism arise in some historical epochs and are extinguished in others ? 
And may we content ourselves with an explanation according to which the given social 
idea is brought into existence by another idea, and that one by a third idea, while at 
the same time it is not clear how these ideas are related to human life, to the condi- 
tions of their existence, to the laws governing the development of these conditions ? 
A methodology is hardly worth much if following it does not enable one to find any 
substantial difference between the ideology of the participants in the Punic Wars and 
the ideological views of the two sides during World War II—for regarded abstractly, 
in their outward form, similar ideas may be found in both cases. To return to contem- 
porary times, it should be said that the idea of national integrity does, of course, play 
a definite role in the social consciousness. And even that which the author styles Mes- 
sianism is also, unfortunately, to be found in our day. If, however, we wish to under- 
stand the essence of these ideas, we shall have to have recourse to the social-historical 
conditions that gave rise to them. True, it may then turn out that the loftiest Messian- 
ism has its basis in the interests of oil or even fruit companies, that behind the policy 
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of German imperialism at the end of the 19th century and particularly in the first 
half of the 20th century were not at all the lofty ideas that Herr Gollwitzer assiduously 
tries to find in it, but something incomparably more practical and less noble. These 
problems are quite carefully avoided by Herr Gollwitzer... 

The chronological bounds of our opponent’s article are formally confined to the 
19th century, but whenever for considerations of one kind or another the author has 
need for doing so, he does not let them confine him and boldly enters the 20th century. 
Thus he lets no occasion pass where he can speak of the “ignoble nature” of the Peace 
of Versailles. At any rate, he finds it necessary to sing praises to the contemporary 
“Messianic” policy of the U.S.A., which policy is guided by the absolutely unselfish 
urge “to bring other nations—whether by spiritual penetration or open interference— 
into contact with the benefits” enjoyed by the U.S.A. itself. So then, Herr Gollwitzer 
does not confine himself so strictly to the 19th century. And maybe, inasmuch as this 
is the case, it would not have been out of place had he dealt in his article with such a 
graphic example of extreme nationalism and most predatory imperialism as Hitlerism. 
For, when one reads the article as it stands, one may forget that World War II took 
place quite recently, that one of the sides that participated in that war was guided 
by the idea of achieving world domination and of enslaving the entire population of 
the globe, that these wild ideas, embodied in savage practices, had some sort of rela- 
tion to nationalism and imperialism... Yes, that was the twentieth, and not the nine- 
teenth century. But did Hitlerite fascism arise on waste ground ? Was not its ideology 
prepared by the preceding ideological development of Germany in the 19th century ? 
All these questions, however, are of no interest to the author. He prefers to engage 
in tracing nationalism and imperialism in the practice of the “Marxist states”... 

To “see” that which does not exist and, on the contrary, to close one’s eyes to 
actually existing reality are two sides of one and the same method. Our author most 
carefully endeavours to ignore the real foundations of imperialism—its social, econo- 
mic, historical and class substance. “Imperialism”, he asserts, “is not organically con- 
nected with a definite class”. Hence, apparently, it should follow that it is an eternal 
phenomenon and that there is neither sense nor need in combating imperialism, espe- 
cially since such noble motives as the Messianic urge to bring mankind into contact 
with certain supreme benefits are involved. 

It is not possible in a short article to go into a detailed analysis of the essence 
of imperialism and imperialist ideology. Let us confine ourselves to indicating that 
not only Marxists and Communists, but also all sober-minded economists, public 
spokesmen and politicians admit the connection between the ideology of contemporary 
imperialism and the stage now reached by capitalist production, and the historical 
situation which came into being towards the end of the 19th century in the main 
countries of the world. 

The author’s promise to present ideas directly connected with economic factors and, 
on the contrary, ideas “that go beyond ordinary material interest” has been fulfilled 
in a highly original way. He has derived realism in art from the development of 
production, railways, inventions and discoveries, but as for imperialist ideology, he 
does not derive it from imperialism in the true sense of the term, nor from the interests 
of capitalist monopolies, but from the sonorous phrases with which imperialism usually 
masks its ideology. 

We see no grounds whatever for considering that Herr Gollwitzer’s method and 
conclusions have any relation to science. 





H. GOLLWITZER 3 


To the Editor, 


It was to be expected that a Marxist-Leninist historian would not approve of my 
essay. Mr. Zvorikine’s line of argument, however, leading up to a political attack, is 
not indicative of a very strong position. It would be worth while to analyze the method 
and style of his reasoning—the more so as they appear to be of symptomatic signifi- 
cance. But I prefer to deal with the factual contents of my critic’s argumentation only, 


My assumption that there exists a specific Western type of ideology, programma- 
tic in nature and of philosophic-political ambivalence, provokes Mr. Zvorikine to 
blame me for a Europeocentric viewpoint and for a lack of “respect for all the peoples 
of the earth, big and small, Eastern or Western”. One might read between the lines 
the implication that I wanted to defend obsolete positions of imperialism and colonial- 
ism. Just the opposite. Nothing could be further from my mind than a Europeocentric 
view of present world politics and of those phases of universal history during which 
Europe did hardly exist as a conscious entity and even less a dominating influence. I 
refer to the conclusion of my book on “Europabild und Europagedanke”, where I 
stated unequivocally the superiority of a universal concept as against a European one. 
Nowhere in the essay criticized by Mr. Zvorikine did I postulate European civiliza- 
tion as an absolute standard ; when comparing Eastern and Western civilizations | 
refrain on principle from unsuitable value judgements. There is nothing about cul- 
tural superiority to be found in my remarks ; nowhere did I claim complete independ- 
ence for the Christian and humanist components of our civilization ; nowhere did I 
deny the existence of a universal humanism containing contributions from many races 
and civilizations. Mr. Zvorikine might have spared himself the trouble of discussing 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, and Kautilya’s Artaschastra, should his intention 
have been to inform me of their contents and basic importance. Like Mr. Zvorikine | 
admire these revelations of the human spirit and like him I wish that their greatness 
were more appreciated in the Western world. 

Though I refrain completely from any claims of superiority when comparing de- 
veloped civilizations, I cannot but confirm the impression that in their productivity 
and vitality civilizations differ from each other in their rhythm, in their periods of 
lesser production and of isolation, and in the degree of their universal impact. I repeat 
that my essay deals with the 19th century and with the history of political ideas only. 
I wrote advisedly : “...nous ne traitons ni des périodes antérieures ni de celles qui ont 
suivi”. And I may add that by “19th century” I understand the period between the 
French Revolution and the First World War. Now what about the political impact of 
the ideas of the Upanishads, of the Bhagavad-Gita and of the Artaschastra on the Asia- 
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tic nations, not to mention the Western world ? Is it really just a sign of Europeocentric 
thinking to point out that world politics, world traffic, world economy, world com- 
merce were dominated by European i.e. Western expansion—including ideological ex- 
pansion ? The dramatic process of emancipation of the coloured peoples continues as 
in the past with the extensive assistance of Western ideology. Whenever native tradi- 
tions were at work in that process during the 19th century, they could be mobilized 
for a national rebirth only by implanting into them a Western dynamic principle. Was 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen inspired by Western or by Old Chinese concepts ? And how about 
present-day China ? Were Mohammedan ideas or Western ideas at the root of the 
Young Turks’ and the Persian revolutions ? In the South and Central American wars 
of liberation did one go back to the concepts of the Incas and Aztecs, or did one look 
to Western ideas ? Is it possible to think of the rise of modern Japan without taking 
into account Western ideologies ? It is well known how much Ghandi was influenced 
not only by Indian traditions but also by the Sermon on the Mount and by the ideas 
of Tolstoi. And finally, Ghandi’s way of renouncing force, of insisting on truth, and 
of non-cooperation cannot be classified as being strictly “Eastern” or “Western”. Such 
elementary forms of human actions or attitudes are to be found outside India too. As 
1 see 1t we are on the road not only toward a technical but also toward a spiritual and 
intellectual world civilization, where the contrast between “Eastern” and “Western” 
will recede gradually—a contrast which in general has been fruitful and creative. The 
more this way is followed, the less will interested parties profit from sensibilities or 
resentments which still appear today whenever the strong influence of Western politi- 
cal ideologies in the 19th century and their role of “midwifery” in emancipating the 
coloured peoples is being discussed. 


II. 


Mr. Zvorikine’s attacks on my attitude toward Marxism and on my methodolo- 
gical position I shall discuss in one paragraph—because they belong together. My critic 
reproaches me with taking my knowledge of Marxism and Leninism from crudely 
generalizing or distorting descriptions, with confounding historical-dialectical and 
economic materialism, and with defending a naive idealism. In order to instruct me, 
Mr. Zvorikine again adduces a great number of passages from Marxist Church fathers. 
While thanking Mr. Zvorikine for his trouble, I must point out that it was hardly 
necessary. The writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin (— whose name is omitted 
by Mr. Zvorikine —) are well known to me at first hand. But it should be obvious 
that an essay covering the whole history of political ideas in the 19th century cannot 
give a lengthy description of their teachings ; it can only indicate a few essential 
points aphoristically. Mr. Zvorikine’s argumentation taking up whole pages is directed 
against a few sentences of mine. 

I would urge readers wishing to follow this controversy with profit, to compare 
carefully what I actually wrote with the opinions I am supposed to have expressed. 
It makes a difference whether one states—as I did—that Marxist concepts, when dog- 
matized, lose much of their heuristic value, or whether one labels—as I did not— 
Marxism and Leninism in general a “sum-total of fossilized dogmas”. (— Readers may 
perhaps remember that only a few years ago it was still generally proper to speak of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism —). I have nowhere denied the dialectic nature of histori- 
cal materialism nor its attempt to start from a basis of concrete historical conditions. 
I did not say that Marxism denies the significance of ideas in the historical process. 
Nowhere did I doubt that Marxism distinguishes between remote and near distances, 
between indirect and direct relations of ideas to the economic basis. Nor did I doubt 
that Marxism allows for the superstructure playing occasionally a more or less indepen- 
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dent role—though in the communist view always remaining but a superstructure. Mr. 
Zvorikine charges me with implying that certain opinions are held in other quarters 
where they are not actually held ; I can only hand back the charge. 


I keep attacking, however, the assertion that on principle socio-economic conditions 
form the basis of, and are prior to, other factors—an assertion which, in spite of all 
Marxist attempts at modification and differentiation, is still an authoritative dogma in 
the communist world. This assertion is to be found, e.g., in Marx’s preface to his work 
“Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie”, and in Engels’ introduction to “Herrn Eugen 
Dihrings Umwalzung der Wissenschaft”. Mr. Zvorikine is, no doubt, an authority on 
Marxist literature. I feel all the more gratified that his search brought forth only such 
passages as prove convincingly my own impression. Engels’ letter to Bloch quoted by 
Mr. Zvorikine—“According to the materialist conception of history, the ultimately 
determining element in history is the production and reproduction of real life”—ex- 
presses exactly the point of view I call Marxist and the view I object to. In addition, 
Mr. Zvorikine keeps to the correct Marxist attitude when he states that the various 
spheres of intellectual activity are “in the final analysis... subordinated to the direct 
or intermediate influence of economic conditions” and that they possess only “a relative 
independence” (Italic type mine). This is exactly what I am saying. 


I may add that I take exception to other parts of Marxist ideology as well, espe- 
cially to Communist historical thinking. Among the reasons why I believe the term 
“Materialism” to be unfortunate, I should count the fact that conditions of, and changes 
in, production are first and last the workings of the human spirit. In my view it is a 
sign of naiveté to believe in the absolute validity of any single theory outlining both 
the past and the future, and to be of the opinion of having detected the key to all 
phenomena of social life. As against this I believe the nature of our knowledge to be 
essentially incomplete ; we should apply and combine a plurality of explanations. Such 
a method lacks the externally brilliant compactness of Marxism ; but it avoids the dan- 
gers of intolerance and dogmatism. 


Since Mr. Zvorikine appears to be very sensitive to the charge of dogmatism, I 
shall discuss briefly what I mean by that. First, such interior, self-imposed links to 
certain dogmas as are likely to impede progress toward deeper understanding. When- 
ever in the Marxist realm freedom from such binding dogmas is attempted or achieved, 
I apply in general the term “revisionism”. Mr. Zvorikines position is characterized by 
the fact that he writes of “obscure advantages of revisionism”. Furthermore, he seems 
to ignore the importance of non-Marxist socialism. Secondly, I mean by dogmatism 
intolerance and the enforced maintenance of an official philosophy—whether such 
force takes the form of threatening the loss of eternal grace or the form of perils to 
life and limb. As for the system defended by Mr. Zvorikine, I need not go into facts 
known throughout the world. I only ask the single question whether in the Soviet 
Union there is—outside a few theological seminaries—any professor who could stand 
for a-Marxist or anti-Marxist views. 


The remarks in my essay outlining my method apply, of course, to all parts of the 
essay. In some cases—e.g. in the case of the mid-19th century realism—I tried to illus- 
trate my methodological position more amply than in other cases ; but the same metho- 
dological position is presupposed everywhere. I mention this because Mr. Zvorikine 
takes me to task for neglecting the basis formed out of power politics and economics 
when discussing imperialist ideologies. I suppose I know the motives of his apologetic 
zeal ; but in spite of such motives Mr. Zvorikine should not fail to observe my introduc- 
tory remarks indispensable for understanding the complete context. He charges me 
with displaying “ordinary economic materialism” in part V (“Les changements du 
milieu du siécle”). There I wrote : “Le nouveau climat spirituel et intellectuel provoqua 
des modifications dans les conditions de travail, dans l’équipement mécanique et tech- 
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nologique, dans les rapports de la politique et de l'économie. A leur tour, ces éléments 
eux-mémes contribuérent 4 répandre un esprit nouveau”. Is that “ordinary economic 
materialism” ? 

Mr. Zvorikine’s interpretation of my paragraph IX on nationalism and imperial- 
ism is truly amazing. I wish to repeat, however, some remarks of mine which disturbed 
my critic, e.g. my statement that there does exist a Soviet imperialism, that nationalism 
and imperialism turn into each other easily, that Asiatic nations, too, can succumb to 
the temptation.to transform their nationalism into imperialism. There was good rea- 
son for going beyond the 19th century frame in a few instances. History and politics 
cannot be separated from each other like chemical elements. It is quite legitimate for 
a scientist to stress the interrelation between history and politics—provided the scien- 
tific point of view is not being renounced in favour of politics. Mr. Zvorikine, indeed, 
proceeds no longer in a scientific but rather in a propagandist way when he implies 
that I fail to realize the existence of German and American imperialisms or that I de- 
fend them outright. Both of them are expressly referred to ; the capitalist interest as 
a motive of imperialism is nowhere denied. Explicit mention was made not only of 
Bolshevism but also of Nazism. Within the frame of an essay on the history of ideas 
in the 19th century those two phenomena can be mentioned only in passing. Mr. Zvori- 
kine’s vexation is therefore hardly warranted. As to American imperialism, my critic 
was even led by his bias to represent as my own opinions views which I described un- 
mistakably as views held by Jefferson or as views held by many Americans—but not 
as my own opinions (cf. p. 111 : “Elles crurent marcher...”). 


It was not really necessary for Mr. Zvorikine to direct my attention to the fact 
that in imperialism power and profit, interests of oil and fruit companies are at stake. 
I am the very last person who takes imperialist ideologies for what they profess to 
be. Again I quote, and subscribe to, Horkheimer’s definition : “Der Name der Ideolo- 
gie sollte dem seiner Abhangigkeit nicht bewussten, geschichtlich aber bereits durch- 
schaubaren Wissen, dem vor der fortgeschrittensten Erkenntnis bereits zum Schein 
herabgesunkenen Meinen, im Gegensatz zur Wahrheit vorbehalten werden”. On the 
other hand, those ideologies are not mere make-beliefs, tricks for simpletons, not just 
“loftiest Messianism” nor “a fog of vague and shifting phraseology”. They were and 
are believed in by millions, and they furnish, as in the past, strong psychological im- 
pulses—whatever their ethical value. I am not concerned, though Mr. Zvorikine thinks 
I am, with the moral rehabilitation of those ideologies, but rather with appreciating 
their impact on history. As to the general phenomenon of imperialism (—and in my 
essay I had to deal with pre-World War I imperialism only—), I feel bound to take 
a stand against “terribles simplificateurs”. There are the facts of brute force and ex- 
ploitation, but there is also the fact that overseas imperialism did instruct, develop and 
modernize a good deal. The place of imperialism in universal history cannot as yet be 
fully assessed. It is a common and cheap device of Communist propaganda to charge 
those German professors with Hitlerism who express independent opinions on Marxism. 
Mr. Zvorikine follows this tendency in hardly veiled words, although no serious Ger- 
man historian of today approves of the inhuman principles and criminal actions of 
Hitler and Nazism. Even faced with such phenomena historians should keep to the 
truth. It is true that Hitler was the tyrant of almost the whole of continental Europe 
for a few years. I cannot yet see, however, sufficient proof of the thesis that he wanted 
to enslave the whole world. Enslavement of the whole world is indeed a danger appre- 
hended by millions of men today. They see the threat no longer in Nazism but in the 
system represented by Mr. Zvorikine—a system that under the “Great Stalin” allied 
itself to Hitler, rendering him great services. It may not be impossible that this sys- 
tem will undergo further changes, that at some future time it will tolerate the rights 
of man and especially the freedom of opinion more than it does today, Mr. Zvorikine’s 
remarks are hardly promising in that respect. But I do not abandon my hope. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANKIND: SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION * 


When I accepted the Program Committee’s invitation to discuss “problems of 
interpretation” in connection with the Unesco History of the Scientific and Cultural 
Development of Mankind, I thought that my task would be an easy one, for the 
problems of interpretation are, of course, legion and I have no lack of material on 
which to draw. But on further thought I began to wonder what I could say that was 
not a matter of common knowledge and understanding among historians, for the prob- 
lems here are essentially the same as those which the profession has learned to recog- 
nize in any historical undertaking. 

We have all come to recognize how deeply our once-vaunted objectivity is rooted 
in our own cultural assumptions and have learned to try to be conscious of our biases 
and to declare them. We have long since learned that the narrow terms in which 
much history was once written are insufficient and are constantly struggling to in- 
clude in proper perspective the complex, interacting factors which are present in 
every historical event. What can I say except that in trying to write world history 
with an international perspective and an international procedure these same lessons 
hold, and with particular force ? 

But then I reflected that this topic would not have been placed on the program 
if the Committee had not thought that something fresh and relevant could be said on 
the subject, or at least that illustrations from this experience could cast fresh light on 
familiar points. So I have tried to think of some of the aspects of this project where 
the problem of interpretation takes on special meaning. Since my responsibility is 
for the volume dealing with the twentieth century, this will be the main source of my 
illustrations, even though some of the problems encountered in the preparation of 
this volume are special to contemporary history and may be less pressing in dealing 
with the more distant past. 

The first problem encountered was what should be the scope of the History and 
into what periods should it be divided. Once the International Commission had de- 
termined the length of the project, six volumes, and its audience, the “educated pub- 
lic around the world”, it became necessary to agree on scope and organization. How 
far toward the present should it come ? Some members of the Commission thought 
that it should stop at the end of the 19th century, others insisted that it must come 
as nearly as possible up to the present. It is perhaps not surprising that it was some 
of the Europeans who suggested ending with the 19th century and that the group 


* Paper read before the American Historical Association, December 28, 1958. 
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which prevailed included members from Asia, Latin America and the United States. 
When the Commission not only decided to include the 20th century but assigned it a 
separate and entire volume, it established part of the perspective for the History. 

The periods for the several volumes were chosen to reflect major developments 
and interactions among the world’s peoples and cultures. Volumes IV-VI, for ex- 
ample, divide the interaction among peoples on a world-wide basis since the 13th 
century into three parts. Volume IV runs from the beginnings of the European pene- 
tration of the world until it met its first general resistance ; Volume V covers the 
period from the first revolt of an overseas European people against European impe- 
rialism in the American Revolution to the first defeat of a European by an Asian 
people in the Russo-Japanese War ; Volume VI takes off from the beginnings of a 
shift in world power, internal revolutionary change, and equally revolutionary changes 
in scientific thought which coincided in the opening years of the present century. 

For Volume VI, the initial problem which confronted me and my two co-author- 
editors, Professor J. M. Romein of the University of Amsterdam and Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, the present Indian ambassador to France, was our own collaboration. Our 
charge from the Commission was not to divide up the world and each assume res- 
ponsibility for one part, but to produce a genuinely common product, in spite of 
the physical barrier of distance and whatever psychological and cultural barriers 
might be presumed to exist between a Dutch professor, an Indian diplomat and an 
American who was also a woman, and the chairman of the group. 

It is indeed an historical fact of some significance for an interpretation of the 
20th century that such collaboration has been possible and effective. Although no two 
of us knew each other when we embarked upon our task, we have been able to work 
through our difficult assignment with as complete a meeting of minds as could be 
expected of any three collaborators, and without conflict. Wherever we have appeared 
to be in disagreement, it has turned out on closer analysis that the difference was 
only one of emphasis between the person who knew something more fully and inti- 
mately and therefore was more aware of internal distinctions and the one who knew 
the matter more generally and therefore saw primarily its broader aspects. Professor 
Romein and I have had to qualify some of our essentially sound generalizations relat- 
ing to Asia in the light of distinctions which Sardar Panikkar was able to call to 
our attention ; Prof. Romein has introduced refinements in respect to Europe not 
always recognized by the other members of the team and I have done the same for 
the Americas. 

The question arises as to what has made this intercontinental collaboration pos- 
sible, and also as to what are its limitations. Since Volume VI is only now starting 
to be circulated in its preliminary form, we have not yet had the benefit of outside 
comment, other than a rather considerable amount of review that individual chap- 
ters have received, so we have not had our joint bias called to our attention. We can re- 
cognize certain things which we have in common. We all, in a sense, come out of the 
liberal tradition, though Sardar Panikkar grew up in a feudal joint family on the 
Malabar coast before he was sent off to study at Oxford and Professor Romein at 
one time worked on a Marxist periodical. We can communicate through the English 
idiom, though I am the only one for whom it is the mother tongue. We are of the 
same generation, which may have some significance in relation to a volume on the 
20th century, for we are all old enough to have known the world before 1914 and 
before the radio, movies, motor car and airplane became part of everyday life. None 
of us is dogmatically committed to any one of the intensely-held religious, political 
or economic beliefs which may be found in the world today. Whatever the cause, our 
successful collaboration is a twentieth century fact. 

The first question which my collaborators and I faced was, obviously, how to 
organize our volume. The Editorial Committee had given a general framework for 
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all the volumes: 1) an introductory part on the period as a period in world history 
from the point of view of peoples and their inter-relations, 2) the body of the volume 
dealing with the scientific and cultural developments of the period, and 3) a con- 
cluding section on the implications of these developments for mankind as a whole. 
It had also indicated major areas and themes to be covered. But this did not resolve 
the problem of how to cast such diverse subject matter into manageable form, espe- 
cially when we knew that people in every part of the world and every field would 
be waiting for a chance to point out that a country or an area of knowledge had been 
slighted or misrepresented. 

The scheme that we finally arrived at emerged from our working at the ques- 
tion of what the volume should say. Our first product was a thematic outline, a sort 
of brief, with short paragraphs stating the point of each chapter or group of chap- 
ters. Now that we have reached the end of the volume, we are using this statement 
as the basis for the first few pages of our conclusion. 


The opening paragraph of this outline reads as follows : 


o greet drama of the Twentieth Century is seen in the spread of a vital 
sense ye the dignity of man, and major threats to his integrity and survival. This 
sense of human dignity had inspired the “Declaration of the Rights of Man’, 
had been werner b a Walt Whitman, “You, whoever you are, I salute 
you” and had stirred the 19th Century movements for the emancipation of slaves, 
the abolition of serfdom, the rights of women, the organization of labor. In the 
20th Century, it has become a vital force in the great risings of colonial and indi- 
genous peoples, of minority groups and of industrial and peasant masses, in 
measures to abolish caste, the new freedom of children, the new position of 
women, etc. It has been threatened as never before by ruthless totalitarianism 
and forces of destruction”. 


When the outline was circulated to Commission members, it drew from a num- 
ber of people the comment that it represented too optimistic a view of the 20th cen- 
tury. What did we mean by “the dignity of man” when men were obviously much 
more hemmed in by organizations and threatened by powers beyond their control 
than in the days of 19th century liberalism ? After receiving a few of these comments, 
we found ourselves replying, “Perhaps we should have said ‘women’ instead of ‘man’, 
or ‘workers’ or ‘peasants’ or ‘Negroes’ or ‘natives’. It does depend upon the point of 
view. Whose liberty, opportunity and dignity are we talking about? Perhaps we 
should have said: “The 20th century was the time when there were no longer any 
(or almost any) forgotten peoples’ ” 

Our next problem was how to approach the vast scientific development of this 
period and to discuss it in a manner which could have meaning for our readers, the 
“educated public around the world”. When I consulted the great historian of science, 
George Sarton, he answered simply, “It is impossible”. He pointed to the many 
volumes of his history of science which still did not come down to the modern age, 
and to the number of pages in a scientific index devoted to the period covered by 
his volumes, an equal number of pages on the 17th and 18th centuries alone, and 
many times that number of pages on the 19th and 20th centuries. When I then turned, 
as a non-scientist, to the current literature which set forth the scientific develop- 
ments of recent years, e.g. quantum mechanics, nuclear physics, putting myself in 
the position of the reader, I felt sure that most of the approaches which writers about 
modern science were using required the reader to put himself more completely in the 
frame of reference of the scientist than we could expect our readers to do. We 
cannot ask our readers, as they move from subject to subject in succeeding chapters, 
to shift frames of reference too violently or to make the intense effort required of the 
non-scientist to put himself into the frame of mind where he can follow the scientist’s 
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thought. We are not writing a history of science, whose readers could be expected 
to make such an effort ; we are writing a history of the scientific and cultural develop- 
ment of mankind. 

We therefore tried to think of the terms in which the scientific developments 
would have most meaning for our readers, and what approach would make most 
accessible to them the significant changes of these years. It seemed to us that the 
principal avenue lay through the areas where scientific knowledge had been applied. 
Accordingly, we decided to make this our major emphasis in the first part of the 
volume. : 

We received some criticism for our emphasis on the applied aspects of science, 
mainly in terms of whether we were consistent with the rest of the History. The 
Russian member of the Commission, who entered the project only when it was far 
along, after the U.S.S.R. joined Unesco, commented that the plans which had been 
prepared for volumes IV, V, and VI appeared inconsistent ; Volume IV dealt with 
specific fields of scientific knowledge, Volume V dealt separately with the part of 
the world which had received modern science and the part which had not, and Volume 
VI put its stress on applications. Our position was that there is no inconsistency here, 
for Volume IV applies to the beginnings of modern science when it is appropriate 
to focus on major discoveries, Volume V deals with a period in which the reception 
or non-reception of modern science made a decisive difference in the cultural develop- 
ment of the parts of the world involved, and for the 20th century the overwhelming 
fact is that the application of science has been remaking the entire world. 


But when we had agreed to emphasize the application of science, our troubles 
were still not at an end. For how should we treat the development of modern techno- 
logy, that fantastically complex, proliferating growth ? Could we single out major 
inventions ? What, indeed, is a major invention, in a scientific and technological 
climate where the process of combination and recombination goes on endlessly, con- 
tinuously, interactingly ? We could identify a few obvious ones—the vacuum tube, 
the transistor, sulpha drugs, penicillin. But what of the rest ? We tried out the idea 
that in certain industries there have been key developments which have constituted, 
as it were, ‘break-throughs’—the invention of long drafting in the textile industry, 
for instance, which reduced the number of machines used in making yarn, and we 
thought that we might identify some of these. But when I approached the technical 
division of the Department of Commerce, I was quickly disabused of the notion that 
this was a feasible idea. In the end, we concluded that we were not writing a history 
of technology, any more than a history of science, and that for our readers the main 
point of focus should be the result,—the radio rather than the characteristics of tubes, 
the diseases brought under control by anti-biotics rather than the differences among 
anti-biotics and their behavior. 


A further problem presented itself in the different relationship between new 
scientific developments and their application in the case of natural, biological and 
social sciences. The immense application of natural sciences during the 20th century 
has mainly involved the knowledge and principles developed from the time of New- 
ton to the end of the 19th century ; only since World War II have the revolutionary 
scientific discoveries of the century begun to find substantial application. For the 
biological sciences, however, major applications throughout these years have con- 
stantly involved new basic discoveries, in such fields as genetics, for example. For 
the social sciences, application has outrun knowledge in many fields, and untested 
ideas have been translated into action. Where the frontiers of scientific knowledge 
are close and great areas of ignorance still lie beyond, it is less clear whether one 
is discussing the application of scientific knowledge or developments arising from 
other sources, more or less independent of scientific developments. We have called 
Part I of the body of our volume “The development and application of scientific 
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knowledge” and Part II “The transformation of societies”. It can readily be seen 
that these two parts cannot be strictly separated, especially in the areas relating to 
the social sciences. 


In Part II, “The transformation of societies”, the major problem of interpreta- 
tion has had to do with the role of ideas. This part of the volume deals with econo- 
mic, political, social and military institutions and with religion, education and the 
use of leisure. Among the people who reviewed the plan of the volume was Dr. Charles 
Malik. He looked the plan over and thundered from his great height : “Where are 
ideas ? It is ideas that are driving men to all manner of action today. Where are 
they ? Where are they ?” I tried to say that they were there, in every chapter, but 
he kept insisting : “I don’t see the ideas, the great, moving ideas—about man’s relation 
to society, to nature, to God, to the past and future, to himself.” After considering 
the matter we decided that Part II should start with a chapter entitled, “Major 
changes in concepts and ideas”, as Part I starts with “The new scientific thought and 
its impact.” 

We are entitling Part III “The self-image and aspirations of the peoples of the 
world”, and here we have three chapters: “National aspirations”, “Drives for cul- 
tural identity and recognition” and “Drives for individual freedom and human digni- 
ty”. This part, perhaps more than any other, reflects the international character of 
our project. For the fact that ours is an international venture in the writing of his- 
tory makes us feel that we must try to let the views and aspirations of the world’s 
peoples come through, and to see the peoples of the world as they see themselves, in 
actuality and in the projection of their hopes. We recognize the drives toward self- 
realization in one form or another as real and powerful forces during these years, 
interacting with the other major forces at work in the world of the 20th century. As 
Prime Minister Nehru said, when we discussed with him what major trends of the 
20th century he thought we should bring out, “I think that people want to be them- 
selves”. So we set ourselves the task of trying to develop this theme. 


We are, of course, on very ticklish ground when we attempt to discuss anyone’s 
“self-image” or his “aspirations’—most of all a whole people, a nation or a category 
such as labor, women, peasants, racial minorities. What is our evidence ? For whom, 
in reality, do “spokesmen” actually speak ? And since it is not possible to treat sepa- 
rately every nation and sub-group, what grouping can be used without doing violence 
to the diversity within the classification. We have, for example, treated the defini- 
tions and expressions of national aspirations in the following categories : 1) liberal 
democracy, 2) Marxist-Leninist communism, 3) religious origin or outlook, 4) anti- 
liberal authoritarianism, 5) racial superiority, 6) maintenance of independence vs. 
European impact, 7) emerging self-consciousness. We are fully prepared for much 
criticism of whatever we do in this Part ; but we feel it important to run the risks 
involved in attempting this approach, for it may prove to be one of the unique as- 
pects of this History, or at least of our part. 


Part VI, “Expression”, deals with literature, the arts and philosophy. Here we 
venture into an area where criticism is a profession, where it is difficult enough to 
write about one writer or artist, worse to deal in short compass with trends in one 
field of art in one culture area, and where it is nothing short of a nightmare to 
think of saying something accurate, significant and acceptable about the whole range 
of literary and artistic expression of the peoples of the whole world. In this Part, 
perhaps more than in any other, we are anxiously conscious of our world audience, 
people who are still alive and very able to protest against a lack of understanding by 
being easily bored or mystified by whatever may be said about those of other cul- 
ture areas whom they do not know. Fortunately, Professor Romein has some exper- 
ience as a critic and literary historian and Sardar Panikkar is a poet and novelist 
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in his own right, in his mother tongue. All I can say is that we have sweat blood over 
every sentence of this Part and hope that our critics may cancel each other out. 


These are the major problems of interpretation that we have struggled with as 
we have shaped our volume. There have been many others, which we have shared 
with the authors of the other volumes. One of the most elusive is the relation be- 
tween knowledge and understanding. There is nothing very special about this for 
our History, for every historian is concerned to probe below the surface of his data 
to their meaning for those to whom they apply and in the perspective of events. But 
the problem becomes greatly intensified when meaning must be recognized in terms 
of many different cultures. The problem was sharpened at one of the meetings of 
author-editors and Commission members when the treatment of certain material re- 
lating to India in one of the volumes was under discussion. The volume’s author- 
editor explained that the draft had been prepared by a sinologist and that he had 
not yet had it checked by an indologist. My Indian colleague did not feel sure that 
this would meet the criticism which had been made of the draft, for in his opinion 
it was not so much a matter of the accuracy of the information as of the overtones 
which even a specialist could readily miss. “Knowledge”, he said, “does not neces- 
sarily mean understanding.” 


This has been a central problem, especially for Volume VI which deals with 
people who are still alive and very able to protest against a lack of understanding by 
others. My colleagues and I made it our objective to write about each subject and people 
as nearly as possible from the inside out. We have tried to write about people in 
their own terms, in ways which are recognizable and acceptable to them and at the 
same time comprehensive to those on the outside. How far we have succeeded, we 
do not know, but we have been especially sensitive to this point in the comments we 
have received so far. We tried, for example, to reformulate our discussion of the 
development of press reporting after an experienced AP man commented : “Reporters 
don’t see themselves quite in those terms” ; we were gratified when a forester wrote us 
that it was wonderful to find forestry treated with so much insight by a non-forester 
and when a Buddhist monk from Thailand expressed gratification with our short treat- 
ment of Buddhism in the 20th century. 


This brings us, of course, to the problem of words—the special vocabularies of 
different fields of knowledge, different patterns of conceptualization, and words 
which carry different emotional charges. It is not easy to avoid the specialized voca- 
bulary, for this is the natural means of communication used by the specialist. The 
first draft of our chapter on the physical sciences, for example, was full of equa- 
tions which were as simple as “I see a cat” to the physicist who had sprinkled his 
paragraphs with them ; anything else was, to him, an awkward circumlocution. But 
one cannot ask the reader of such a volume to shift his language and thought pro- 
cesses from chapter to chapter; at least a reasonably accessible common language 
must prevail throughout. But here comes the specialist to complain of inaccuracy or 
distortion or of damaging imprecision. I learned that it matters very specifically to 
a fishery expert whether you say “fish, they” or “fish, it” in the right place. 


Most such matters can be taken care of without difficulty once they have been 
called to attention, but trouble really starts when experts don’t agree on the techni- 
cal use of terms or when the technical use conflicts with the lay meaning. Take, for 
example, the term “hybrid”. It appears in the agricultural literature both for the 
specific process of in-breeding and crossing of pure strains used to produce “hybrid 
corn” and for the results of cross-breeding in general. We found ourselves conclud- 
ing a discussion of the development of hybrid corn, where the word was used in the 
specific sense, with a quotation from the FAO which defined “hybridization” simply 
as “creation of new genetic combinations”, and it took some juggling and consulting 
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with agricultural experts to make the discussion consistent, acceptable to the specialist 
and clear to the lay reader. 

But matters of technical vocabulary are minor compared with the difficulties of 
conceptualization. How can we be sure that our concepts are conveyed to those who 
start from very different premises ? This problem was sharpened for me by a profes- 
sor of Religion at the University of Tokyo who had lectured on religions of the East 
in an American university. He had found that the students had no idea what he 
was talking about because his frame of reference was so alien to them, and he had 
had to search for terms in which he could make his concepts intelligible, finally find- 
ing a basis for communication in the vocabulary of the stage and the relations among 
actors and between actors and producers. Conscious of this problem, I listened to 
a former rector of the University of Peking describing the attitude toward Christian 
missionaries in the village where he grew up in the years before the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. “We liked the missionaries”, he said, “because they fixed our water pump and 
cured our malaria. But then they told us that their God was a jealous God, and we 
didn’t want any jealous gods in China.” To me, this statement was a wonderful sum- 
mary, conveying the essence of the conflict of outlook as well as the level of practical 
cooperation and of ready tolerance. But I have found a number of people to whom 
it conveys nothing and we may, regretfully, have to take it out of the text. 

Then, of course, there are the words which are emotionally charged to some 
people and not to others. Asians bristle at being called “Asiatics” or “Orientals”— 
or at least some Asians do. Foresters hear the phrase to “exploit forest resources” as 
implying abuse. One cannot use the term “forced draft”, in the blast furnace sense, 
in discussing Russian industrial development, without appearing to say that Russia 
forceably drafts people into industry. 

We have had to struggle with the problem which besets all writers of text- 
books and other works which treat a vast amount of material in a small space,—the 
meaninglessness of generalizations which the reader cannot translate into some con- 
crete terms, and the difficulty of using concrete illustrations without side-tracking the 
reader into thinking that the illustrative material is there for its own sake. This all- 
too-familiar problem is extra bad in our case. Not only does every generalization 
seem to call for qualifications for which there is no space and every concrete illustra- 
tion to invite an alternative one. We know that every time we use one country for 
illustrative purposes we are likely to be accused either of neglecting others of which 
the same might be said or of singling out one country for notoriety. We have found 
no answer to this problem, except to keep our generalizations supported, wherever 
possible, by some concrete information and to draw illustrative material from as 
wide a range of places and fields as possible. But we know well that the active and 
conscientious Unesco National Commission in, let us say, Saigon is going to tell us 
that we have neglected their area. 

Writing international history at this time involves us, inevitably, in national 
feelings and international relations. This is true not only of our volume on the con- 
temporary period but of the whole History. To many newly self-governing or develop- 
ing peoples, their history is of vital importance, for the rediscovery of their past has 
been an integral part of their discovery of themselves. Mohenjadaro, Angkor Wat, 
Ur of the Chaldees may be, to us, monuments of civilizations that are gone, but to 
the people of Pakistan and India, of Cambodia and Iraq they are their own living 
past and earnest of future greatness. There are practical questions of how to desig- 
nate territory, for example in Eastern Europe or Southeast Asia, which has in the 
past been part of different empires or states with which different nations or peoples 
now identify themselves. And there are such obvious questions as how to designate 
those clashes in the eastern Mediterranean which Europeans have called “crusades” 
and Muslims “invasions”. 
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Most obvious of all are the problems of interpretation which involve the out- 
looks of the Communist and the non-Communist worlds. Up to the present, the con- 
tributions from the Russians have been helpful, in terms of material and suggestions, 
though, as has been the case with other contributions, only some of the material has 
been used and suggestions followed. We have not, however, used Marxian termino- 
logy or written in terms of the Marxian view of history. Neither have we written 
in an anti-Marxian vein. We have tried to use Soviet sources to state Soviet objec- 
tives, principles and practices and to write of the U.S.S.R. as nearly as possible 
“from the inside out”, as we have tried to write of other areas. When the comments 
begin to come in, we shall see how successful we have been. But basic differences in 
historical interpretation will remain, which the Editor will note. 

The essence of the matter is that we are writing in a world full of tensions and 
of proud and sensitive peoples. Our task is to write with both honesty and sympathy 
and with enough knowledge to be able to avoid the unwitting offense. Accuracy is 
not enough, for as Mr. Nehru shrewdly observed when we discussed the project with 
him in terms of Unesco’s interest in promoting international understanding: “The 
truth does not always improve relations between people and draw them together”. Yet 
if we write timidly our work will be without worth and in the end will please no 
one, least of all ourselves. 

When all the resolvable problems of interpretation have been dealt with, there 
still remain genuine differences of opinion and interpretation on many scores. The 
main task of the General Editor is to expose these. The unique features of this pro- 
ject is the editorial process. As you know, it allows for review of the manuscripts by 
Unesco National Commissions all around the world, such revision in the light of these 
comments as the author-editors, assisted by the Editor’s suggestions, may decide to 
make, and then Editor’s footnotes calling attention to the differences of interpreta- 
tion or emphasis which remain. 

These real differences are the least of our worries ; on the contrary, we want 
to make it possible for them to stand out. If we can cope with the kinds of problems 
which involve misunderstanding, failure of minds to meet, problems of language, of 
perspective, of intelligibility, we shall have cleared the way for exposing the genuine 
differences which now divide, and will continue to divide, scholars around the world. 
And we shall have accomplished the objective of the History, to produce not a defini- 
tive work but a pioneer effort which will provide a basis on which others may build. 











UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


by C. PETER HILL 


Seventy teachers from 32 different countries met in the summer of 1951 in an 
international seminar organized by Unesco to discuss the teaching of history as a 
means of developing international understanding. The author of this book analyses 
their suggestions and interprets their conclusions. 


$.75 4/- 200 fr. 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


by J. A. LAUWERYS 


A short history of textbooks including present-day developments is followed by 
chapters on the control of textbook distribution and production; the need for 
education for international understanding and the relation between patriotism and 
international understanding ; misunderstandings between East and West ; and others. 


$ .50 3/- 150 fr. 
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PUBLICATIONS DE L’UNESCO 


C. PETER HILL 


LTENSEIGNEMENT DE LV/HISTOIRE: 
CONSEILS ET SUGGESTIONS 


Guide 4 l’intention des instituteurs, des professeurs de |’enseignement secondaire 
et des professeurs d’école normale. Le probléme traité est le suivant: devons-nous 
et, dans |’affirmative, par quelles méthodes pouvons-nous enseigner l’histoire de 
fagon 4 développer chez les jeunes gens le sens du civisme international ? 


200 fr. $.75 4/- 


J. A. LAUWERYS 


LES MANUELS D’HISTOIRE 
ET LA COMPREHENSION 
INTERNATIONALE 


Conclusions du stage d’études de Bruxelles, organisé par |’Unesco et consacré a 
l’amélioration des manuels scolaires, en particulier des manuels d’histoire. Un bref 
historique des manuels jusqu’a nos jours. 


150 fr. $.50 3/- 
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QUELQUES TITRES DES GOLLECTION$ 


LETTRES ANDRE BRETON, Essais et témoignages — A. BONNARD, La tragédie et homme ~ 

4 ‘ + M. EIGELDINGER, Le platonisme de Baudelaire — rn geny: monday > 

Collection littéraire P.-J. JOUVE, Commentaires — J. MERCANTON, Christ au désert — G. PIROUL) 
Par les chemins de Marcel Prous — R. DE RENEVILLE, L’expérience poétique ~ 

"R YELLEOAL Dune Fostoman do moon grad tpn La collection compes 13 Gi 


M. MULLER, De Descartes 4 Marcel Proust a Dr Ch. ODIER, Les 
PHILOSOPHIE sources consciente et inconsciente de la vie morale — J. on 
Cahiers Etre et Penser dialogue — L. BRUNSCHVICG, Descartes et Pascal, lecteurs de Montaigne = 
Lt et Oe — VV. JANKELEVITCH, Debussy e« ki 
mystére — J. LEQUIER, CEuvres complites — MAINE DE BIRAN, Journ = 
P. THEVENAZ, L’homme et sa raison. La collection compte 50 tis 









G. FERRERO, Les deux révolutions frangaises, 1789-1796 — F. L 
De la Sainte-Alliance au Pacte Atlantique — B. MOURAVIEFF, L' 
russo-turque au milieu des guerres napoléoniennes — B. LAZITCH, 
et la Ill* internationale — S$. PROKOPOVICZ, L’industrialisation des Pay: 
agricoles — COLONEL J. BECK, Dernier rapport, Politique 
HISTOIRE 1926-1939 — COMTE G. CIANO, Journal politique, 1939-1943 i 
a he " , .  U. VON HASSEL, Dvune autre Allemagne — GENERAL J.-W. STIL 
Histoire et société d’aujourd’hui — WELLL, L’aventure chinoise, 1941-1944. 
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POLITIQUE J. PIRENNE, Les grands courants de l’Histoire universelle, 7 voleme 


Evoluticn du monde et des idées A. ULLEIN-REVICZKY, Guerre allemande, paix russe : le drame henge 
— T. EYTAN, Néguev. La naissance de I’Etat d’Israél — E. BENES, li 
SCIENCE démocratie aujourd’hui et demain — ©. BENE, Le ote do aan 
— H. NICOLSON, Diplomatie — 0. PHILIP, Le probléme de 
européenne — R RAGHGL Von ux Seige aotade te b che BAN 
— ee L’Europe en jeu — E. MILHAUD, La Franc’ 
et les affaires du — CHENG TIEN-HSI, La Chine, cuvre & 
Confucius — Cutt Bal FAVROD, Une certaine Asie. De Hong-Kong a Tel-Aviv) 
— 3B. NICOLSKY, a ame russe, sa carriére historique, 862-1945 - 
B. BAVINK, Conquétes et problémes de la science contemporaine 
F, ee ee eee ae eee — Jj. HUXLEY, L 


cet étre unique. Les deux collections comptent ensemble 70 ti 
Observation et synthése B. RUSSEL, Science, puissance, violence — H. LAVACHERY, Statusire « 
SYNTHESES l'Afrique noire — J. HUXLEY, Fourmis et termites — G. BURDEAU, La 
— Ph. MULLER, Itinéraire philosophique. — B. LEWIS, Les Arabes dans 
Le livre aux étoiles B. HUYBER, Jozefa des Flamands — J. CAYROL, Le vent de la mémoire ~ 
La maison de feu — P. GALDOZ, Nazarin os A. PATON, 
Poiseau disparut — R. GRONON, Le petit cheval blanc — _  G.-E. DELA 


Vertige sur le marais. — GOTTHELF, Trois Nouvelles. La collection compte 20 tits 
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